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PREFACE 



TO 

THE TIIIRJ) EDITION 



SINCE 1869, two large editions of this book have been 
issued, and for five or six years it has been out of 
print. 

Tlie present edition may almost be said to be rewritten, 
as will be seen by comparing il with the issues of 1869 <ind 
1872, although no change has been made in the general plan. 
The principal feature has been the substitution, in many 
instances, of better-engraved examples than are to be found 
in the former editions. 

The heading of the second chapter of this book, ne 
Accidence of Armory^ should really be its general title ; for 
I profess to teach little but the names of heraldic charges 
and the method of combining them. Without doubt, an 
intimate knowledge of Armory is essential for a Herald, 
but his duties are not so restricted. He has to assist at 
Chapters where old Anns are confirmed and new ones 
granted. His it is to marshal processions, to conduct the 
ceremonies of Coronations, Royal Marriages, and Funerals ; 
and at the Installation of Knights, and Creation of Peers, 
the Herald is conspicuous. As, however, the College of 
Arms consists but of one Earl Marshal, three Kings of 
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Anns, Six Heralds, and four Pursuivants, an intimate 
kr»^/vU:dge of all their various duties cnn be of little use to 
t\j: general public. Though myself protesting against the 
U'>M: of this lx>ok, I let it stand, inasmuch as the word 
liuf'Mfy is at the present time popularly understood to be 
t>»« t^fnt as Armory. 

J. E. CUSSANS. 
V, (Jeprj^i^t Day, 1 882. 

NinK TO KOUKTU KDITION 

'lo i)m: foregoing 1 have little lo add. It will, however, Ix: 
U'A f», by c<iMip;iring this edition wiih the Third, that many 
rn^i^hfM aliens and, 1 (rust, iniprovemenls, have been made. 

J. E. C. 

Stw Yiar*t Day, 1893. 



PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION 



IT is impossible for a modern work on Heraldry to be any 
other than a compilation ; and the only merit to which 
the author can lay claim is, that he has made a judicious 
selection from the materials before him. There is, of neces- 
sity, much in the following pages to be found in other text- 
Inioks on the science ; on the other hand, there are several 
subjects which appear for the first time in such a work. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the directions for Em- 
blazoning, tracing Pedigrees, deciphering ancient MSS., the 
appointment of modem Liveries, &c. ; and the chapters on 
French and American Heraldry. 

In the treatise before the reader, the author has endea- 
voured to divest the noble science of Armory of those frivo- 
lous technicalities and conjectural interpretations to be 
found in the works of the early Heralds, which, by their 
abstruseness and uncertainty, tended to render the study 
so uninviting. Not only did the early teachers attach an 
allegorical signification to the various Colours and Charges 
— in which, by the way, there is as much diversity as in the 
books entitled * The Language of Flowers ' — but they even 
devised a separate nomenclature of the Tinctures, according 
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to the rank of the person whose Bearings they blazoned. 
Thus, the Arms of Royally were described by the names of 
celestial bodies ; of the nobility, by precious stones ; while 
the commonalty were obliged to be content with the simple 
Tinctures. Or ; a Bend sable^ if borne by a king would be 
blazoned as Sol; a Bend Saturn ; and if by a noble, Topaz ; 
a Bend Diamond, Others writers, again, have blazoned Arms 
by the Signs of the Zodiac, Months of the Year, l*arts of 
the Body, the Elements, Flowers, Tempers, &c. According 
to the last method, Or ; on a Mount vert^ a Buck tripping 
sabUf attired guiesy would be blazoned as Blithe ; on a Mount 
bilious^ a Buck tri/»/»itig melancholy^ attired choleric. When 
Heralds indulged in such puerilities, it is no matter of 
sur|)ri!>c that the cause they espoused should be regarded by 
many persons as unworthy of serious attention. 

The writer, remembering the difficulties he himself en- 
countered in mastering the rudiments of the science, has 
endeavoured, in compiling this work, to place himself in the 
position of the student, and has, as much as possible, 
avoided throughout the use of terms which, though perfectly 
int/:lligiblc to a proficient, would not be so to an uninitiated 
rtaikrr. In some few instances he has not been able fully to 
c^rry out his intention ; whenever, therefore, a word occurs, 
tlie »igni6cation of which has not been previously explained, 
tlic student sliould refer to the Index. 

J. K C. 

ih toiler I, 1808. 
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We seem to have lived in the persons of our forefathers ; it 
is the labour and reward of vanity to extend the term of 
this ideal longevity. . The satirist may laugh, the philo- 
sopher may preach ; but Reason herself will respect the 
prejudices and habits which have been consecrated by the 
experience of mankind. Few there are who can seriously 
despise in others an advantage of which they are secretly 
ambitious to partake. The knowledge of our own family 
from a remote |}eriod will always be esteemed as an abstract 
pre-eminence, since it can never be promiscuously enjoyed. 
If we read of some illustrious line, so ancient that it has 
no l)eginning, so worthy that it ought to have no end, we 
sympathise in its various fortunes ; nor can we blame ihe 
generous enthusiasm, or the harmless vanity, of those wlu) 
are allied to the honours of its name.' 

Throughout the struggle with the Royalists, Oliver 
Cromwell and his adherents affected to ridicule that dignity 
which a long and unbroken line of ancestry undoubtedly 
confers ; but no sooner was the Protector firmly established 
in his position, than he assumed almost every kingly func- 
tion. He was constantly addressed as 'Your Highness'; 
his official proclamations commenced, MV£, Oliver Crom- 
well ; ' his Peers of Parliament were created by patent, in 
the margin of which was a representation of the Protector 
in regal rol)es, with his family escutcheon, containing all the 
quarterings to which he was entitled. He likewise assumed 
the imperial crown, as it appears on the second great seal 
of his predecessor, although he refused to l)e publicly in- 
vested therewith. From a manuscript in the Harleian 
Collection, preserved in the British Museum, itap|x;iu*s that 
an expense of nearly i,6oo/. was incurred for the banners, 
standards, pennons, l)adges, &c., displayed at his funeral.* 

' The following note is appended at the end of the list : * The 
whole expense of the Protector's funeral amounted to 28,000/. The 
undertaker was mr. Rolt, who was payde but a small {tart, if any, of 
his bill.' 
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So, too, at the period of the great Revolution in France, all 
distinctions of rank and title were abrogated— even that 
of ' Monsieur ; ' but in a short time a new noblesse arose 
— not constructed out of the old aristocratic party, but, 
as Madame de Stael observes, of the partisans of e(]uality. 
And this process of s|>ontiUicous creation of su|)erior rank 
has always existed, and must continue to exist, amongst all 
I)eople, and in all ages, as long as the power which wealth 
or ability naturally exercises, is acknowledged. 

But, it may l>e urged, what actual service can the obso- 
lete jargon and grotesque monstrosities of the old heralds 
possibly render now ? Much, every way. If the study and 
practice of Heraldry served but to gratify the vanity of a 
few, and to excite the envy of many, then, indeed, would its 
teachings be useless—nay, worse than useless — absolutely 
|)eniicious. But, happily, this channing science has higher 
and nobler pur|)oses to serve ; its scope and influence are far 
more extended. Many are the incidents but faintly written 
in the fxiges of history, which would have remained for ever 
(l;irk and illegible, but for (he light fl:ished on them by the 
torch of Heraldry. A shield of Arms, a Badge, or a Rebus 
(Iqiicted on a glass window, [)ainted on a wall, carved on a 
corljel or monument, will frequently indicate, with unerring 
precision, the date to which such relics are to l)e ascribed, 
and whose memory they are intended to |)erpetuate, when all 
verbal descriptions are wanting ; and the identity of many 
an old portrait rests on no other authority than that of a 
coat of Arms painted at the side.' Mr. C. James, in his 
.Scotland in the Middle Ages^ writes : * For the pursuit of 

* The Trustees of ihe National Portrait GaUery in their thirty-first 
Annual Report (1888) state that a ix>rtrait formerly lielonging to Mr. 
Kraser Tytler, and described as a portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, was 
found to be a portrait of her mother, Mary of Lorraine. The manner 
In which the Arms of France and Scotland are quartered, clearly 
imlicates the date of the painting to have been 1560, when Francis II. 
and M.iry rulc<1 in France, and Mary of fiorraiitc was Regent of 
Scotland. 

b2 
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family history, of topographical and territorial learning, of 
ccclesiology, of architecture, it is altogether indisponsahle ; 
and its total and contemptuous neglect in this country 
(Scotland), is one of the causes why a Scotchman can rarely 
speak or write on any of these subjects without being ex- 
posed to the charge of using a language he does not under- 
stand.' 

It is not to the antiquary and archxologist alone, how- 
ever, that its teachings are valuable. Scarcely an hour 
passes but some branch of the science is presented (o our 
notice ; and the education of no gentleman can be deemed 
complete which docs not include, at least, an elementary 
knowledge of the subjiK!t. To one who is totally unac- 
(|uain(ed with heraldic usances and phraseology, the writings 
of many of our l)est and most entertaining authors lose half 
their interest. 'l*he historical romances of Sir AValter Scott 
abound in armorial allusions. In Marmion^ for example, 
we read — 

'The nitldy lion, rnmpcd in gold.' 

Now, unless we were previously aware that a Red Lion 
rampant, on a gold field, within a tressure or l)order, was 
the device emblazoned on the standard of Scotland, this line 
would l)e unintelligible. How utterly devoid of meaning 
must be the opening speech of Shakespeare's Richard the 
Third, 

* Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this stni of York,' 

to a i>erson who is unacquainted with the fact that the Rose- 
CH'Sokil, or White Rose placed within a Sun, was the Dadge 
assumed by Edward IV. after the Uattle of Mortimer's 
Cross I In the last act of the same drama, Richmond, ad- 
dressing his followers, says : 

* The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar, 
I1iat &[xiiled your summer fields and fruitful vines, 
 * * this foul noine 

Lies now even in the centre (»f this isle,' &c. 
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Richard is here typified as the M^oar/ that being his 
Cognisance or Badge. Unless, too, we know that * Lucies ' 
is the heraldic term for pike — which fish were lx)rne as arms 
by Sir Thomas Lucy, whom Shakespeare had good reason 
to dislike — we entirely miss the point of the somewhat 
coarse humour in the first scene of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Innumerable examples of a similar nature might 
l)e adduced, illustrative of the absolute necessity of possess- 
ing some knowledge of Heraldry. 

Again, we see a Hatchment placed in front of a mansion ; 
to the uninitiated in armorial lore, this is but an unsightly 
diamond-shaped frame, covered with grotesque figures and 
scrawls ; but to one who iK)sse&ses but an elementary know- 
ledge of the subject, a Hatchment is full of meaning. He 
sees at a glance that it is exhibited by a widow in memory 
of her deceased husband. The badge of Ulster — a red Hand 
on a silver inescutcheon— (see fig. 352) bespeaks him to 
have enjoyed the rank of a Baronet ; while the well-known 
motto, TriaJHvcta in uno^ surrounding his shield, proclaims 
him (o have been dccoraU d wilh llie Order of the Bath. U 
is seen, also, Ihat his wife was an heiress. 

]n the hamlet of Whilwril, in llertrtmlshirc, is a public- 
house having for its sign T/u Eagle and Child, Immediately 
I saw it, I guessed that the Stanleys had at one time 
been possessors of the manor. Subsequent research proved 
die correctness of my sup|>osition. In 1488 the manor was 
granted to Thom<is Stanley, li^arl of Derby, and it remained 
in that family for nearly a century. The date of the es- 
tablishment of a village ale-house is a matter of little 
moment, and I only adduce this instance to show how ex- 
tended are the historical lessons which may be learned by 
even a superficial knowledge of Armory. 

Another purpose does Heraldry sometimes serve, which 
will, probably, l)e fully appreciated in this utilitarian age. 
In cases where lineal descendants have l)cen wanting, 
armorial licarings have frequently Ikcu the means of indi- 
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rating Uie consanguinity of culbtcral bnnches of tlkc Cunfly, 
and therdiy evincing Uieir right of inheritance. A remark- 
able instance of the signal service thus rendered by Heialdiy 
is given by Lord Eldon : ' Wliile a barrister on the North- 
em circoity' writes his Ixirdshipy ' I was counsel in a caose, 
the late of which depended on our Ijeing able to make out 
who was the founder of an ancient chapd in the neighbour- 
hood. I went to view it lliere was nothing to lie observed 
which gave any indication of its date or history ; however, 
I observed that the Ten Commandments were written on 
some old plaster, which from its position I conjectured 
might cover an arch. Acting on this, I bribed the clerk 
with five shillings to allow me to chip away a part of the 
pListcr ; and, after two or three attempts, I found the key- 
stone of an arch, on which were engraved the arms of an 
ancestor of one of the partii-s in llu? hw-rasc. 'lliis evidence 
decided the cause, and I ever afterwards had reason to re- 
member with some satisfaction my having on that occasion 
broken the Ten Commandments.' Mr. Bigland bears 
further testimony to the practical value of Heraldry ; for, in 
his Obstrviitions on Parochial Registers^ he writes : * I know 
three £imilies who have acquired estates by virtue of pre- 
serving the arms and escutcheons of their ancestors.' After 
these convincing proofs, who shall say that the study and 
practice of Heraldr)' is attended with no beneficial results? 
Heraldry has been described as one of the dead Ian- 
gungcs ; ond so it is to some extent, for every branch of 
knowledge is a dead language when it has ceased to concern 
ihe inajorily of the ijcoplc of the age. Ihit there is a vitality 
remaining in Irue knowledge of every kind, which bids 
lU'ruMMC lo extinction. 
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'OhIcs of Armcswerc iiutenlttl, I7 otir wUc anncestnn, (o Ihnc 
.1 cn<l» : The first wa.«, to honottr anil lulome Ihe family of him thai had 
well ilL-Mruol Inwanlcs his ciHintrye. The sccnnilc, li> aialce him more 
wnrlhy ami hmoui abuuc the rc«t, which had not <lone merit, and 
Ihcrc1>]r llicy minhl be [iriHioknl to iloc Ihc like. The Ihinl wm, Io 
ililTct (Hit llic iciifnill liunes fli»l iraues, from the noble aancestor 
tlescemltng ; so thai the eldest Uime might he fctiown from the secomt, 
ami he from Ihe thirde, &c.'-.Sir John Fernr. 

|lll'', M-iciKC (>r I lomlilry, <ir, railicr, m 

lins l>ccn |X)ihted uiiE in llic I'rcfncc, of 

Arninry (which is imt one bmnch of 

Hct^ldry), is, without doubt, or very 

ancient origin. Knthusiasts there 

Imve l>een, such as Morgan, who assert 

that our first [tarents were the lawrul 

liearersofcote-amiure.' ToAdamwas 

assigned a shield xt//fs, and to Eve 

another, argent ; which tatter Adam 

txire over his ns an inescutcheon, liis 

wife l)cing sole heiress. The same 

authority informs us tliat, after the 

Fall, Adam 1x>re a garland of fig-leaves, which Abel quartered 

with /irxfHf ; uti ff///r veil, in right of his mother. In the 

Jti'ke of SI. Alfoin's, printed in i.(86, wc rcnti, amongst 

other startling announcements, that, ' Of the onTspringc of 

the gentihnnn JajKth came Habraham, Moyses, Aron, and 
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the profettys, and also the Kyng of the right lync of Mary, 
of whom that gentilman Jhesus, ... by his modre 
Mary, prynce of cote-armure.' Feme, in his Blazon of 
Gentrie^ assigns distinctive armorial bearings to the ancient 
Egyptian kings, and to the gods of the Roman mythology. 
The arms of Alexander the Great were, according to Gerard 
Leigh, * Gules ; a golden lyon sitting on a chayer^ and holding 
a battayle-axe of silver * — which arms, together with those 
of eight other famous personages, constituting the Nine 
Worthies, were formerly, and I l)elieve still are, to be seen 
sculptured in Gloucester Cathedral. The learned Bolton 
could find no more profitable employment for his time than 
by tracing or inventing Arms for almost nil the heroes of 
antiquity ; amongst others, for Caspar and i^althazar, two 
of the kings who offered gifts to the Infant Jesus at Beth- 
lehem ; of the third king, strange to say, no mention is 
made. 

From both sacred and profane history, we learn that it 
was the custom from the earliest ages for various communi- 
ties to adopt some peculiar device or symbolical sign, which, 
when depicted upon their standards afforded a ready means 
of distinguishing one army from another amidst the con- 
fusion of liattle.^ These insignia were originally confined 
solely to nations ; in process of time, military conunandcrs 
adopted similar devices ; and, still later, they were used 
generally by individuals, as at the present time. History 
affords innumerable examples of national insignia, of whicli 
the Egyptian Ox, the Athenian Owl, and the Roman Eagle 
are familiar to everyone. Sophocles, Herodotus, Virgil, and 
other ancient writers, give minute descriptions of the devices 
represented on the shields of their heroes ; * but these can 
scarcely be considered as heraldic charges, although it was 

' Numbers ii. 2 ; Psalms xx. 5 ; Ix. 4 ; Isaiah xiii. 2. 

' Stptein I'otitra T/icltas^ lines 380 Ui 646. /luieU^ lib. ii. lines 
j86 to 392; lib. vii. line C57 ; lib. x. lines 180 to 188. llertMlutus: 
ClU, § 171 ; Callhpe, § 74. 
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from this source that Heraldry undoubtedly took its rise. 
The White Horse of the Saxons, and the Palm-tree and 
Crocodile of the City of Nismes, were borne long anterior 
to the period in which a system of Armory was established ; 
but these devices were never, as far as we can learn, em- 
blazoned on shields. When, subsequently, Armory took a 
tangible form, and was brought within the compass of a 
science, these insignia were naturally retained. 

' The Scriptures gave the standards or symbols of the 
Jewish tribes. By providing the chiefs of the Goths and 
Vandals with similar insignia, the art of Blazonry was 
traced to an origin almost equally primeval. Antiquity 
being the main object, antiquity was taken by storm ; 
while the violent invasion of truth was concealed by mysti- 
cism. In short, the herald*s science, like many others, was 
guarded by its peculiar priesthood, who considered their in- 
terest as in a great degree consisting in mystery — whose tra- 
ditional information afforded little light to themselves.' — 
Gcnlkmaiis i\ft\f^azinCy December 1829. 

J>eaving these (|uestionable records of Armory, let us 
come at on(*c to the period from which it can legitimately 
dale as a Science. This is probably not earlier than the 
twelfth century ; for although, as I have already stated, 
standards bearing particular devices have served to dis- 
tinguish communities during all ages, yet the earliest well, 
authenticated example of an heraldic charge, properly so 
called, adopted by an individual, is found on a seal of Pun.- 
Lii», Count ok Fijvnders, bearing date 1164, which device 
is a Lion rampant. Alexander Nisbet affirms that this same 
cliarge was borne by Rokkrt le Prison ninety years pre- 
viously, but of this there exists no |)ositive proof. Stephen, 
Earl of Richmond, anno 1137, is represented on his seal 
as l)caring on his right arm a shield charged with figures 
resembling Flairs de-lys ; but it is very probable that this 
device was simply used asdia|)ering, and was not intended as 
an armorial bearing. Dia|)ering as a method of relieving the 
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monotony of a plain surface, was very early practised ; and 

to tills ciistoii) must be ascribed ihc curious fnci ibnt a 

clicssiHiin, preserved in the Bibliotheque 

Nationale at Paris, and supposed to have 

belonged to Charlemagne (temp. 817), is 

1 represented supporting a shield, apparently 

fretty. The pattern, however, on this shield 

f so much resembles the general features of 

the diapering displayed on the tablet to 

■^B-  GEOFCREVPLANTACENET(fig. 131), that there 

seems little room to doubt but that the design in both was 
the same. 

There" certainly are manuscripts extant of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in which the Sanon kint;s ap]>cnr 
with their shields duly charged ; but it must l>c lH>rnc in 
mind tlvit clmmiclers hnveever lMxnKivcnl(>:iiiarhrunisnis, 
when no authentic record has been l)cforc them, which the 
following instance— one out of many that might he adduced 
— sufliciently proves. In 1087, William I. directed .1 
number of knights to take |)osscssion of the monastery at 
Ely. Their portraits and arms were subsequently iminted 
and exhibited in the great hall ; hut it is curious to oliscrvi' 
that the knights were represented as wearing roimd helmets 
— which fashion was not adopted until the fourteenth century 
— while the form of their shields, on which their arms are 
depicted, was still more modem. When, therefore, we find 
a warrior encased in armour of a description which we know 
was not in vogue during the period in which he lived, the 
accuracy of the other [wrtions of the diawing unist lie re 
garded with suspicion. 

Seals are, of all records, those on which the greatest re- 
liance can be placed ; for being contemporary witnesses, no 
doubt can exist of their historical value. It is much to be 
regretted that so few matrices, or their impressions, remain to 
us. Several circumsuinces have tended to their destruction. 
In the first place, seals were fret|uently effaced during the 
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lifelime of their possessors, or by their immediate successors, 
to prevent any fraudulent use being made of them ; < for 
when but few persons could write their names, a seal attached 
to a document answered the purpose of a signature ; and until 
the reign of Richard 1 1., they constituted the only marks of 
attestation affixed to royal deeds and charters.^ Again, being 
sometimes fashioned in gold or silver, or engraved on precious 
stones, such as were not destroyed by the owners were fre- 
quently purloined fortheir intrinsic value. Wax impressions 
being so fragile, it is not surprising that so few should have 
survived. Until comparatively of late years, they were 
seldom preserved out of mere curiosity, or it is |H>ssibIc that 
some of an earlier date than 1 164 might l>c discovered 
cliarged with arms. 

'riie arms assigned to Edward the Confessor {a.d. 1065) 
are a Cross patona, surrounded by five Martlets. This is a 
legitimate heraldic charge ; but the 
earliest and chief authority on which 
lhenssuin|itioii is based, Ihal the Con- 
fessor bore a shield so emblazoned, is | 
found on the tomb of Henry III. in 1 
Westminster Abbey, on which it was 
scul|)tured during the reign of Edward 
II.— nearly three centuries after the 
Confessor's death. Cotemporaneous '■'«■ '■ 

authority is usually the strongest, and on coins of Edward 
the Confessor we find a cross bctwccn/w/r birds, which birds 
arc certainly not Martlets.* 

' A rriic of (he nncicnt ciisdim .if ilcbiroyinK 'Hsiisnl »cnl» sur- 
vivesunlo Iheptesenl lime, with rcgatil lo the Grwl Seal ..f lingl;™,!. 
On Ibe accenion of a monarch to the throne, he Urikes the seat ot 
his predecessor with n hnmmeT ; it is then dcci.iicd to be broken, nnd 
Iwcimics the |>crr|ntNlc of tlie l^nl CjiniiccljoT. 

» The IJilin word nj;w«m wns iiwil indifTcrenny lu kt.^xc^s cither 
nn impression on wn\, (>r n si|;ii iiinniinl. 

* Thc)iiir|ic<!icnrncrc<!««» tile rcvfrw side oTn Liiiii tvnN "imply !•> 
imlicalc wlicic U iiil|:hl \k cut so as lu (irovhlu small chaiifi-. 1 lalf. 
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The floor of the guard chamber in the Abbaye aux 
Hommes^ at Caen - founded In the year 1064 — is |xirl1y jKived 
wilh tiles Ix^ring armorial devices, which fact several writers 
have adduced as a proof that Heraldry was understood and 
practised at that early period ; but, unfortunately for this 
theory, one of the tiles is semt of Fleurs-de-lys^ probably in- 
tended for the Arms of France, but they were not adopted 
as such for nearly a hundred years later ; on another of the 
tiles. Arms are represented as quartered^ which system was not 
devised until the close of the thirteenth century. The shield 
of Magnaville, Earl of Essex, who died in the year 1 144, 
and whose monumental effigy is in the Temple Church, 
appears charged with an heraldic device— an Escarbuncle — 
which Arms, if really borne by him, constitute the oldest 
example extant in England ; but in the Roll of Arms com- 
piled in the reign of Edward IT., the arms of Macnavii.lk 
are given as Quarterly^ or and gules^ without any Escar- 
buncle ; and on the seal of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford and Essex (a.d. i 297-1 321), the same arms are 
rei)eated. This monument in the Temple has been attributed 
to Earl Magnaville on the authority of a Chronicle of Wul- 
den Abbey, which licars internal evidence of having been 
written as late as 1409, at which time the identity of the 
monument was prolxibly as much a matter of speculation as 
at the present day. 

If armorial distinctions had been in vogue at the time of 
the Conquest, the tapestry at liaycux would certainly adord 
corroborative proof. In this marvellous work, in which 
minute details are scrupulously noticed, there is nothing 
which can l>e legitimately considered as a representation of 
Arms ; perhaps the nearest approach thereto is a plain cross 
charged upon the flag of a Norman vessel. In another por- 

pennies and four-things were halves and fourths of real |)cnnies. At the 
present time in Greece, halves of liank -notes - divorced from their other 
lialves -pass current for just one-half of the integral value of the note 
itself. 
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tion of llic tapestry, Willinm appears holding a small lianner 
similarly charged ; but [he two Lions or leopards ascrilKd 
to him, and sculptured on his monument at Caen in the year 
1643, arc nowhere to be seen. Many of the shields of 
the Nonnons appear as charged with Bordures, Crosses, 
Kcsscs, nnd Roundlcs ; but from the irregular manner in 
which they are disposed, as well as from their frequent rcije- 
tition, I am inclined to think that these fTgnresare liut i)and5 
and bosses for the purpose of strengthening the shields ; es- 
pecially as in one place a Bordure appears on the insidt of a 
shield. 'Vhe Roundles, strange to say, are only depicted on 
the shields in battle-scenes, from which I infer that r 
it is )>ossil>le they were intended to represent marks I 
and iiHlenttlions caused by the weaiions nf the 
enemy. The prominent leaders, moreover, who ap- 
pear as bearing these shields, are not in other scenes 
distinguished by the same devices. On the cornice 
of the tomb of Elizabeth in King Hekrv the '«■ > 
SF.VENTn's Chapel, the arms ascribed to the Conqueror are 
actually /w/(i/ft/ with those of his wife Matilda, dauglitcr 
of Baij>win, fifth li:AKLori''LANUKRS. This llagrant cxaiiiplc 
of anachronism in rq)resenting two coats of arms as impaled 
in the eleventh century, which system was unknown until 
many years later, shows how little dependence is to be placed 
on records compiled at a [xiriod long subsequent to that in 
which the occurrences they celebrate were enacted. 

In an account written by John, a monk of Marmoustier 
in Touraine, alwut the year 1130, of the knighthood of 
CtEOKFREv pLANTACENET, Subsequent to his marri^e with 
Maude, daughter of Henry I., it is stated that he was 
invested with a hauberk, chauss^, and gilt spurs ; and a 
shield charged with little Lions of gold was hung upon his 
ticck ; and on an enamelled plate preserved in [he Museum 
at Mans, he is represented as bearing a long, kite-sliaped 
shield, anure, charged with iix JAons rampant, or; Ihrtt, 
lmo,and0iie; and his grandson, William Ixinuesp^e, Karl 
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of Sai.isiiuuy, .tppcars with tlic same arras in Sai.ishukv 
Cathe<lral. 

STKi>iiiCN,(ml)is(>rcat Soal, apiwars on horseback, hold- 
ing on his arm a long Norman shield, uncharged. This is a 
verysigniRcanC fact, and plainly proves that, even if his pre- 
decessors did exhihit two Lions on their shields, tliey were 
only personal Arms, and not considered as hereditary. It 
has l>een commonly asserted that Henrv II. added a third 
Lion, in right of his wife, Eleanok of Aquitaink, to the 
two he already emblazoned ; and from that time (a.d. 1154), 
Three Liens passant guardant in pale, have )>een 
the national Arms of England ; but on the seal of 
his son John, before he became King, appear but 
two Liiuts passant, and on the first seal of 
KiCHAKD L in 1190 are hvo Lions (ombalfant 
(fig. .)), of which, liowcvor, bnl one is liccn, by 
rirasim of the convexity of ibo shield. Four years 
later, on his return from Palestine, he devised 
^-  another seal, on which the three Lions passant 
guardant were represented as they still remain in the Royal 
Anns (fig. 5). 

It therefore ap|)ears from the instances adduced, tliat 
armorial devices were first protiably 
borne by kings and nobles, as per- 
sonal decorations, during the 
twelllh century ; but it was not 
until the reign of Henry III. that 
Heraldry was reduced to anything 
like a definite system, and was 
worthy the title of a science. 

To the Tournaments originating 
in Germany, and passing successively 
to France and England, must be 
^■c- i- attributed, in a great measure, the 

introduction of individual Armorial bearings. These exer- 
cises were regarded with great favour by the early English 
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monarchs, as they served to familiarise the nobles with the 
use of arms, and to foster a spirit of chivalrous daring 
amongst them. It was the custom, in these encounters, for 
the combatants to assume some conspicuous device or figure 
—at first arbitrarily, but which in many instances was 
retained as an hereditary mark of distinction — by which 
they could be easily recognised, when their features were 
concealed by their helmets. Single figures would naturally 
constitute the earliest charges ; and such Arms are generally 
considered the most honourable, as they imply that they are the 
most ancient Towards the close of the twelfth and commence- 
ment of the thirteenth (*enturies, however, so many fresh 
claimants had established their right to armorial Ijearings, that 
several distinct charges were displayed on one shield, in order 
to produce a composition differing from any then in existence. 
When the Hermit Peter, animated by religious enthu- 
siasm, induced the flower of European chivalry to take up 
arms against the infidel Saracens, it became necessary for 
the immense army which assembled, comi>osed of so many 
different nationalities, to adopt certain distinctive insignia 
whilst engaged in the expedition. Thus, the English had a 
white (*ross sewn or embroidered on the right shoulder of 
their surcoats ; the French were distinguished in a similar 
manner by a red Cross ; the Flemings adopted a green Cross ; 
and the Crusaders from the Roman States, bore two keys in 
saltire.* These, however, were but general distinctions ; 
individuals, with but few exceptions, had not yet assumed 
|)crsonal Arms. As a further means of inducing alike the 
devout and the daring to embark in the glorious enterprise, 

* Lithgow, a Scotchman, who, in the reign of James I. , published 
^W^ An account of hb travels in the East, states that all the 
pilgrims with whom he journeyed towanls Jerusalem were 
{•jifp markitl on (he arm wilh .1 device (xs in Ihc margin), re- 
scml>ling that Iwrne by the ancient Crusader-kings of 
Jerusalem, — which was Arfftni ; a Cross pomnu\ and sub' 
Ki.;. 4v sequcntly, poUnt^ hetwctfifour others humaii^ or. 



s 
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not only was plenary al)solution granted by the Church for 
all past and future sins, but the soldier, of whatever rank, 
who, fighting under the Banner of the Cross, slew an infidel 
was declared Noble,* and, as such, was permitted to assume 
whatever device his fancy might dictate, as a memento of 
the gallant exploit. Hence arose a multitude of charges 
hitherto unknown in Armory ; such as Palmer^ staves ; 
Escallop-sJulls ; Bezants — gold coins of Byzantium ; Water- 
itougets — leathern vessels for containing water ; Passion nails ; 
Crescents ; Saracen^ heads ; Paschal lambs ; Scimitars : 
SiC. But the Cross l)eing the object of the greatest venera- 
tion, it is natural to suppose that it was more in favour as a 
device than any other ; and numberless modifications of its 
form were devised for this purpose, as will be seen hereafter. 
To the Crusaders, too, are we probably indebted for the 
introduction of such grotesque figures as the IVytfrn, Dra^on^ 
Ilarpy^ and similar monstrosities, which ap[)car to have an 
Eastern origin. 

Before coats of Arms were considered as hereditary pos- 
sessions, a knight of noble birth bore his shield plain, until 
by some martial exploit he had achieved for himself the right 
of wearing a device. In allusion to this, the Welsh bard, 
Hy wel al Owain Gwynedd, in a poem supposed to be written 
about the year 1176, thus laments his failure in obtaining 
the prize at a national contest : ' Another has been the suc- 
cessful competitor ; he carries the apple- spray, the emblem 
of victory ; whilst my shield remains white upon my shoul- 
der, not blazoned with the desired achievement.' On be- 
coming entitled to l)ear a charge upon his escutcheon, a knight 
was |)crmiltcd to assume wluUever Arms he pleased, pro- 
vided they had not been previously appropriated by another ; 
but at that period, when travelling was expensive, and com- 
munication necessarily restricted — before the College of 
Heralds was in existence, and authentic records of Armorial 

* Thb deed is specially mentioned in (he Bokc of St, Alt>an*s as 
qualifying a |Krson to bear * cote-arnuirc* 
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Bearings could be readily obtained, — many mistakes and dis- 
putes as to the rightful ownership of certain Arms naturally 
arose. If arbitration failed to induce either claimant to 
resign Arms which both had adopted, the dispute was settled 
by single combat, in which strength was deemed innocence^ 
and weakness, guilt. One of the most remarkable instances 
in which recourse was had to arms to settle a difficulty of 
this kind was in the year 1389, when no less than three 
families, Scrope, Carminow, and Grosvenor, bore similar 
arms — Azure ; a bend or. The contest between Scrope and 
Carminow was not conclusive, and ultimately both families 
were permitted to bear the same Arms, as they do at the 
present day. In the trial which ensued between Lord 
Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor, the latter was forbidden 
to carry such Arms unless he surmounted them with a silver 
Bordurc. This he refused to do ; and assumed in its stead, 
Azure; a Garb (wheatsheaf) or^ part of the arms of the 
Earldom of Chester, to which he was entitled by descent 
from Randolf de Mrsciiines. 

A knight was also i)crniitlcd to adopt for his Anns those 
of a vanquished enemy. Bossewel writes on this subject : 
* If an ICnglish man in field doo put to flight any gentle- 
man, enemy to his Prince, ... he may honor his own 
cote in the sinister quarter with the proper cote of the 
gentleman so fled away.' In Isaacke's Remains of Exeter^ 
it is stated that Robert Carey, in the reign of Henry V., 
engaged in a trial of arms, at Smithfield, 
with a Spanish knight, whom he defeated ; 
'and whereas, by the law of Heraldry, 
whosoever iairly in the field conquered his 
adversary might justify the wearing and 
bearing of his arms whom he overcame, 
he accordingly took on him the coat- 
armour of the Arragonese, being, Ari:^ent; Kig. 7. 
on a Bend sabUy three Roses of tlu firsts which is ever since 
bonic by the name of Carey, whose ancient coat of Arms 

c 
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was, Git/es ; a C/ievrvii urgent, behvccn three Swans prv^r, 
one whereof iliey still retain in their crest,' 

So thoroughly were nobles identified with ilie arms ihcy 
lx)re,that in the old liallad. entitled 'The Battle of Towton," 
written in the Fifteenth Century, the various knights who 
took part in the engagement are enumerated, not by name, 
but by the Badges which they wore, as the following brief 
extract will show : 

' Tliu wny unl« lliu Nutlh cunltu, Ihc A'pk' fill fast liu «>u|-lil ; 
W' hym weiile y* Kaggcd Slaf,' y' many iinjn dctc l>iHit;ht ; 
The Fhike Hett' caine intu l!ic Mile w' ful et!'* "oile. 
So did iha Ceniyssht Chtwghc,^ and bioin;lil fotlh all hir Lrudc,' &c. 

As early as the reign of King John, we find, by the seal 
of that monarch, lliat it was the custom for nobles to wear 



a Surcoat, or long Ioosl- tube, over their armour ; originally 
intended, as stated in the thirty-ninth stanza of the Avctv- 

' 1'2ut (if Morcli. ' I.i>rd Fniicoiilicri'. 

* ilail ofWoiwick. ' I^ml Scfupu uf liollun. 
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Vf*^ 0/ King Arthur^ a romance of the Fourteenth Century, 
for the puri)ose of protecting the hauberk from the rain and 
from the heat of the sun, which would render the armour 
uncomfortable to the wearer J In an illumination of the 
time of Richard IL, archers are represented as wearing sur- 
coats of leather, called puqtus (from whence our modern 
'jacket '), of edge-ringed mail over their hauberks ; and in 
the Chronicles of Bertrand de Guesclin, written about the 
same period, we read, ' S'avoit chascun un jacque par dessiis 
son haubert.' On the Surcoats of nobles were subsequently 
embroidered their Armorial Bearings, in coloured silk and 
metal ; and on the Jacques of common soldiers, their lord's 
Badge, worked in worsted or other inexpensive material. 
The custom of thus depicting Arms seems to have been 
adopted about the close of the Thirteenth Century : the 
earliest examples being the seal of Edward I., and a brass 
to Sir RoiiBRT de Stetvans, at Chartram, in Kent. It is 
probable that Armorial Bearings were formerly depicted on 
many of the plain surcants which we sec on monumental 
clligics, now bcrninc olilil crated by time. 

In the Cankrbiny Talts^ the khight relates how 

* llici fntimlc, 
Thurgh girl willi inony a grcvous blinly wuuiulc, 
Two yongc knighles ligg)'ng by and by {side by side), 
]k)lh in oon amies clad ful richcly ; 
Not fully quyk, ne fully dectl thei were, 
But by here coote-armure, and by here gcre, 
Hcraudes knew them well.' 

So universally was the practice of embroidering arms 
u|M>n the Surcoat adopted, that (according to Sir Thomas 
de la More) (Jimjjckt de Ci.AKii, Earl of GLOucj';sThR, lost 
his life at Bannockburn by neglecting, in his haste, to put 
on his Surcoat : being taken prisoner, his captors, judging 

• * Ciay gownes of grene, 

To houid thayic .nrniur clcnc, 

And were Iiille fro the wotc* 

o2 
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from the nttsuiicu of liis insignia uf noltilily llial lie was nul 
wnnii n rniisoii), put liini to dcatli. 

'I'lic lung Siirctiat, provinu inconvenient lo llio wearer 
when on foot, the front part was, towards the end of the 
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Qunbrulfe. 

reign of Edward II., cut ofT at the waist, still leaving the 
gannent flowing behind : thus modified, it was termed a 
Cyclas, or Cu/alon. It is u\tcn to doubt, however, whether 
the Cyclas should be regarded as a heraldic gnrinent, nut- 
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withstanding that it was worn by nobles, and frequently 
emblazoned with their Arms, inasmuch as it was also worn 
by ladies and citizens. The term Cyclas, or Ciclaton, how- 
ever, meaning the shortened surcoat in vogue during the 
reign of Edward III., is so usefully expressive, that though 
it may not be quite legitimate, it may be suflcrcd to remain. 
Prince John Plantagenet, * of Elth am,' is represented 
on his monumental effigy in Westminster Ahhev, Anno 
13349 ^ wearing a Cyclas, which reaches below the knees 
behind, and to the lower part of the thighs in front, being 
open at the sides as far as the hips (fig. 9) ; and on the west 
front of Kxetcr Cathedral are the figures of two knights simi- 
larly liabited. Although it was not adopted as a knightly 
gnrnicnt until the early part of the I'ourtcenth Century, the 
Cyclas was in use many years before, as appears from 
Matthew Paris, who, in describing the pageants attending 
the marriage of Henry III. with Eleanor of Provence, in 
1 236, writes, that the citizens of London ' were adorned with 
silk garments, and enveloped in cyclases woven with gold.' 

The Cyclas then gave way to the Jupon^ which was a 
surcoat without sleeves, reaching only to the waist At the 
period when the Ju))on was in fashion, the custom of making 
elaborate and costly display of Armorial Bearings on gar- 
ments reached its zenith. Of all the follies indulged in by 
that weak-minded and luxurious sovereign, Richard II., 
extravagance of dress was perhaps the chief. Hitherto, the 
surcoat, under its various forms, was worn only by warriors 
when actually engaged in the field ; but now, everyone at- 
tending the sumptuous court of that effeminate monarch 
ap|)cared in a jupon of the most costly description, on which, 
as well as on other articles of dress, were depicted, in silk, 
tissue, and beaten gold, the Arms of the wearer. 

The JuiK>n did not long remain in vogue; for, in the 
early part of the succeeding reign, we find it suiKjrscdcd by 
the Titbard, The Tabard was originally a loose garment 
commonly worn by labourers, somewhat resembling the 
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modern smock-frock.' In Uic Plojvimiii's Pivli^^ii,-, allri- 
Imtcd to Cliniiccr, we read, 

' \\k looke liys tnlnrilc, ami liys sLifTu ckc, 
Ami on hys hende he sel hjrs halle i ' 

and, again : 

' In n tnlEitile he nmcl upon a mere.' 
The 'I'alard, a-s formerly worn Iiy Noliles— and wliicli 
still constitutes a conspicuous part of the Herald's official  




lie. 19. '|-;ilHinl of KinR Ikiuy VI., 

m. II. Fnwi > brni> la John ShclJer, 
i..Ck>1ihniHCIiiin:h,K>i»«. 

costume —descended to a little liclow the waist, and was 
furnished with sr^uarc or rounded sleeves, extending nearly 
to the elbows. It was open at the sides ; and the AriDorial 
Bearings of the wearer were emblazoned both on the front 
and l)ack as well as on the sleeves. 

The monument of Sir Joim Prch^, in Lilijngstonk 

' In some jmrls ol Dcvniisliirc, l)ii: wont Is sljll iikc<1 : a luiii; n|>ron 
suspemleit liy a siring rrmn the iivck, niul fastened aruunil iliu wn'ul, 
in ihe roannet ulopted hy brewers' drnynien, is called a talAy. li It 
poKtilile, however, that this woni is but a corruption <A the Trench 
lal-litr ; the Devunthiie dialect, especially thai of ihe southern pari of 
Ihe County, has many wordt derived fruni ihal source : for example, 
'iwA/,' Itft-haniUd; '/ixht' (forche), tht fork of a read. The spot 
where the tanc friHn lUncti.iwlon ynm the highraiil liclwecn TiUncs 
anil U.irliniHiih is cillcit Itl.-icknwton Kochcs. 
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Church, Kent, aflbrds a ningniriccnt example of this knightly 
garment. 

Heralds formerly Iwre the Royal Arms upon their Ta- 
bards, so that they might l)e recognised at 3 distance, and 
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alloircd to pass unmolested, when l>cnring a message to a 
hmtilc iKirty ; and (icrard 1 ^'igli mentions that he awe saw 
a Herald, 'fnr lack of the (|iiccn's coat or anus, take two 
tniiniKt-lnnncrs, and, by fastening them together, formed a 
labard ' From the custom of thus depicting Armorial Itear- 
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ings on the Surcoat, arose the term ' Coat ok Arms ; ' 
which has since l)ecome more extended in its signification, 
and is freiiuently used to express a Shield of Arms. 

Not only were Arms emblazoned on the Shield, Banner, 
or Pennon, and Surcoat of a Knight, but they were pro- 
fusely scattered over the Caparisons of his Chafger. 'l*he 
earliest example of this practice occurs on the Great Seal of 
ICdward I. ladies were also jiermitted to charge ii|K)n 
their garments their Paternal Arms, as well as those to 
which they became entitled by marriage. On this subject 
I shall have more to say hereafter, when treating on Monu- 
mental Heraldry, 

The custom of engraving Arms on plate, and articles of 
domestic use, seems to have obtained at a very early date, 
as appears from an inventory of the Crown Jewels taken in 
1334, at which time many of the articles therein enumerated 
bore the Royal Badges. Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, by his will bearing date 1380, bequeathed a silver 
spice-box, engraved with his Arms, to Gilbert, Bishop of 
Hereford ; and twelve years later, Richard, Earl of 
Arundel, devised to his son ' a silk bed, with a half tester, 
or canopy, embroidered with the quartered arms of Arundel 
and Warren.' Amongst the legacies Inxiueathed by IClkanor 
BoHUN, Dowager Duchess of Gloucester, who died in 
1399, was 'a Psalter, richly illuminated, with clasps of 
enamelled gold, with white swans, and the arms of my lord 
and father enamelled on the clasps.' 

It is almost needless to remind the reader how largely 
Heraldry was employed as an ornamental accessory to 
Anthitcclure. During the reigns of the first three Edwards, 
comprising what is commonly known as the Decorated 
Period, Armorial devices were introduced in the principal 
edifices to a considerable extent, of which the Cathedrals of 
Canterbury and York afford noble examples ; but when the 
Decorated gave place to the Perpendicular style of architec- 
ture, Heraldic devices and shields of Arms were employed 
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to a still greater extent, and formed an integral part of the 
design. Placed alone, held in the hands of saints, or sup- 
ported by grotesque figures, they form corbeilles and 
brackets ; and are frequently to be found over doorways and 
windows, on the spandrils of subsillia, or stone benches ; 
enriching gables and dri|)stoncs ; on the altar ; and in com- 
partments of monuments and fonts. That Armorial 
])earings were not thus displayed merely for the purpose of 
gratifying personal vanity, but rather as forming an impor- 
tant element in the architectural plan, is evident from the 
fact that very many shields still remain uncharged. In like 
manner were niches contrived, which, though at the time of 
building they contained no statues, were evidently intended 
for their subsequent reception. It may readily be imagined 
that when Heraldry was a living science, and the possession 
of Arms an indubitable mark of honour, not to be acquired 
by wealth alone, such evidences of hereditary dignity should 
be conspicuously displayed in the castles and mansions of 
the Nobility. Within and without, on the windows, walls, 
gates, battlements, and vanes, were exhibited the devices of 
their illustrious owners. Shakespeare, in allusion to the 
practice of emblazoning arms on stained windows, makes 
Henry Bolingbroke, on his return from banishment, ex- 
claim : 

' Vou have fetl upon my signories, 
Disfiarkcd iny parks, and felled my forest woods ; 
From my own windows torn my household conl ; 
Kn74.'<l out my imprcsK, Icnvint; mc no sij^n, 
Save mcn*s opinions and my living blooil, 
To show the world I am a gentleman.* 

Notwithstanding that our churches and baronial man- 
sions were at one time so profusely decorated with shields 
of Anns and Radges, it is little matter of surprise that com- 
paratively so few objects of Heraldic or general Archaeo- 
logical interest have survived to the present day. Besides 
the natural influence of time, there were two epochs in the 
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history of this country which proved csi>ecially destructive 
to such records. Henry VIII., stung by the refusal of the 
Roman Church to assist him in his infamous designs, re- 
venged himself by destroying the greater part of those in- 
valuable mementoes which could in any way be considered 
as connected with Papal institutions, as well as the records 
of those families who had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to him. 'llius we find the Royal Commissioners, who were 
appointed for this service, writing to the King, regarding the 
Priory of Christchurch, Hants, as follows : * In the church 
we found a chapel and monument made of Caen stone, 
prepared by the late mother of Reginald Pole for her burial, 
which we have caused to l)e defaced, and all the arms and 
badges clearly to be delete * (erased). The fanatical zeal of 
Cromwell and his followers well-nigh completed the work 
of s|)<)li:iti(m instituted by Henry. The cathedrals were 
converted into barmcks for soldiers and their horses; 
stained windows were ruthlessly broken ; altars and screens 
were destroyed ; effigies were mutilated ; monumental 
brasses were stripped for their metal ; and even the vaults of 
the dead were rifled for the valuables they might contain. 

But Henry VIII. and Cromwell are not solely resix)n- 
sible for the destruction of ancient monuments. Our grand- 
fathers were very Vandals, and their grandsons are frequently 
but little better. I do not like to gibl)et certain respectable 
parsons now living, but of my own knowledge the following 
desecrations have taken place quite recently in churches in 
one small county : — Two east windows, with Fourteenth- 
Century arms, entirely destroyed to make room for modern 
abominations : a dozen old brasses in the chancel covered 
with a foot of material, topping up with encaustic tiles, so as 
to raise the floor-line : (in this case no great harm is done, as 
the brasses are intact beneath) : a magnificent old altar-tomb 
cleared away to make room for a stove : old incised slabs 
taken from the church ; some now used as the floor of a 
baker's oven, others to |>ave the rector's pig-sty. This last- 
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named appropriation was made in a village near Hertford, 
in the year 1879. 

During the brilliant wars of Edward III., Heraldry 
attained the perfection which it continued to hold for up- 
wards of a century. Several causes combined to bring about 
its decadence ; the general decline of the arts did much 
towards it ; the too prodigal concession of Arms did more. 
From the time of Edward IV., Augtnentufiotts were fre- 
quently granted ; and by the Tudors this custom was 
increased to an extent only paralleled by the Stuarts. It 
needed but the heralds of the Seventeenth and Eightecnlh 
Centuries to complete, what their immediate predecessors 
had commenced. The Augmentations granted to Sir 
ICnwARD Tkllkw, ]x)rds Nki.50n, Exmouth, and Harris, 
Sir Charles Hardinge, Bart, and Sir Edward Kerrfson, 
for example, are ridiculous in the extreme, and it is totally 
impossible to emblazon them correctly from any verl>al de- 
scription. I Andsca|)os, Marine views, and legitimate Charges 
nro hudfllcd togclhrr in one rom)H>sition, in the most 
piclurcs(iue confusion, utterly in defiance of all heraldic 
usance. How would it be |K)ssible for any two [x^rsons to 
delineate the following AugmenUition, granted to J^rd 
Nelson, alike } On a chief undulated argenfy waves of the 
sea ; from which a palm-tree issuanf, between a disabled ship 
on the dexter^ and a battery in ruins on the sinister^ all proper. 
Then for crest : On a wreath of the colour s^ 
upon waves of the sea^ the stent of a 
Spanish man-ofwar^ all proper ; thereon 
inscribed^ • Sanjoseff,^ The Armorial Bear- 
ings granted to theTETLOwsof Lancaster 
in 1760, are perhaps even still more pre- 
l)osterous ; they are as follows : Azure ; on 
a Jrss ari:;enty five musical lines sablCy thereon 
a Rose gules between two Escallops of the 
third ; in chief a Na^'s head erased of the •■'»«?• m- 

second^ bcttvccn tivo Crosses crosslet or : and in base a 





?m«h;^?. 
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Harp of the last. Crest : On a Book erect gules^ clasped 
aiid omamented or^ a silver Penny on which is written the 
Lord^s Prayer ; on the top of thtbooky a Dove proper^ holding 
in the beak a croivquill Pen sable. Motto : Prcemium virtutis 
honor. This heraldic curiosity is said to have been granted 
in commemoration of the grantee's brother having written 
the I^ord's Prayer on a silver penny. 

Even Turner, who delighted so much in strange aerial 
effects, would have been puzzled to paint the crest of the 
Tongue family : On an Oaktree^ a nest with three young 
Ravens^ifed with the dew of heatten^ all proper. 

It is with no intention of casting ridicule on the science 
of Heraldry that I adduce these instances, but only to show 
how the most noble institutions may Ijecome degraded, and 
be rendered contemptible, when perverted from their legiti- 
mate puriKJscs. 1 lappily, a reawakening is taking place to 
the practical imix)rtance of Heraldry as an exponent of 
History. Stripped of the absurdities with which a few 
zealous enthusiasts have loaded it, it once more vindicates 
its title as a science ; and if its lessons be learned aright, the 
student will discover a mine of valuable knowledge, which 
will richly repay him for exploring. With regard to modern 
Heraldry, a recent writer justly observes: ' It is not a blind 
following, and much less is it a mere inanimate reproduc- 
tion, of mediaeval Heraldry, and a reiteration of its forms 
and usages, that will enable us to possess a true historical 
Heraldry of our own. What we have to do is, to study the 
old Heraldry ; to familiarise ourselves with its working ; to 
read its records with ease and fluency ; and to investigate 
the principles upon which it was carried out into action. 
And, having thus become heralds, through having attained 
to a mastery over mediaeval Heraldry, we shall be qualified 
to devote ourselves to the development of a fresh appli- 
cation of the science, that may become consistently, as well 
as truthfully, historical of ourselves. The mediaeval authori- 
ties will have taught us l)Oth what Heraldry is able to 
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accoDiplish, and tlie right system for its operation \ and 
with ourselves will rest the obligation to produce a true 
historical Heraldry, that we may transmit to succeeding 
generations.' 

In the Art Journal oi the year 1854, will be found Rve 
cxrcllcnl paiKra hy W, I'arlridyc, entitled 'What is He- 
raldry?' 'Hicsc I rccoiRinend to the careful perusal of the 
heraldic student. 



KIr, ij. JuponofEdnn! the Dlarli Prince In C:ini 
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CHAPTER II 

TllU ACCIDUNCK OK ARMORY 

The ShUhl 

NOBLlilS, as we have already seen, formerly bore iheit 
Anns charged upon their shields, and in the same 
manner Heraldic Devices liave continued to be represented. 
There is no definite rule to determine the form of the 
Ksculcheon ; nnich is left to the taste of the draughtsman, 
to adopt that which is most agreeable to the eye, and l)est 
adapted to receive the various charges, 'i'he arms of widows 
and unniarried ladies (the Queen excepted) must always, 
however, l>c represented on a diamond-shaped shield, 
heraldically termed a Lozenge} 

It is much to be regretted tiiat, although ancient seals 
and monunients furnish us with so many examples of shields 
which might lie advantageously adojited, muilern heralds 
have so freiiucntly negla:led to avail themselves of them. 
The earliest form of shields is tliat known as the Norman^ 

> The custom of emblazoning the arms of ladies upon lozenges did 
not generally obtain in England until the sixteenth century ; though 
Mackenzie notices that Muriel, Countess ofStrnthern, who dic«l in the 
year 1284, bore hers in this manner. 
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or kitt'Shaped (p. 25), which is very graceful, but is not 
sufficiently wide at the base for general heraldic display ; it 
is, however, admirably adapted for a single charge— such as 
a lAon rampant. At the commencement of the Fourteenth 
Century, shields were considerably shortened, and, from 
their triangular form, arc commonly called IfeaUr-shtiptd 

(fig. 17). 

The shields represented on the tomb of Edward IIL, in 

WiiSTMiNSTER AuisEY (fig. i8), are both effective and con- 
venient ; but perliaps the best adapted to the requirements 





Fig. 17. 



Fig. 18. 




Fig. 19. 



of the modem herald are those in the compartments of the 
monument to KowAuntho Ui.ack PRiN(:K,al ClANiKunukV, 
which are more ta[>ering towards the base than the last, and 
particularly graceful in their contour (fig. 19). 

When a coat of Arms comprises several Charges, or Quar- 
terings^ the Ecusson ti douche (so called 
from its being notched in the dexter chief 
to support the spear) may be employed 
with advantage, on account of the ample 
s^iacc afforded at the base. The examt)le 
here given is from the tomb of Abbot 
Kamk VGK, in St. Aliian's Cathedral. Some- 
what similar to this, but with a plain 
instead of a fluted surface, is the shield of Fi; 

the arms i)f Hknuy ri.ANT.V(;i:NKT, rinNnuif Wai.ms, after- 
wards Uknry V.,from his stall plate in Sr. CIkorok's Chatiel, 
Windsor (fig. 21). Another form of the JCcusson t) iwiiche is 
shown at the heading of this chapter, it is taken from a 




ao. 
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l»eaulifully illuminated MS. in the liritish Mtiscum (Hurl. 
MS. 12,228), cxecutpd about the year 1350. 



Fi,. >■. 

The shields of amis which decorate the 
friezes of the tombs of Marv Queen of Scots 
and of Queen Klizabkih, in Westminster 
Abbey, arc very unsightly, and should only 
be used nhen ninny Char{;cs, or Quartcrings, 
liave to be introduced. 
'■"'K- "• 'l"he form of the sliield seunis in a great 

titcasiire to luve followed that of the arch witii which it was 
cnntan|X>ra[y ; foras the ijincet arch was superseded bythc 
Equilateral of the Decorated Period, and this in turn by the 
Obtuse-angled of the Perpendicular, so, in like manner, 
Escutcheons expanded until they assumed the almost square 
form represented above, which was so much in favour 
amongsl the Tudors. 

It does not necessarily follow, that because shields of any 
particular form may have anciently been in actual use, that 
they are, therefore, adapted for the service of the annorists 
of the present day. On a monument of Henrv V., for ex- 
ample, are, amongst others, two shields, both unsuited for 
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Heraldic display. One is a square shield A bouchty extremely 
formal and ungraceful ; and the other is an oblong shield, 
of which the top and bottom are bent outwards at an angle 
of about forty degrees, designed to prevent a spear or arrow 
glancing off and wounding the horse or rider. I would 
{Kirticularly warn the student against adopting the grotcsc|uc 
forms of escutcheons, so much in vogue amongst thearmorists 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, than which 
nothing can be conceived more unsuitable, or in worse taste. 



Paris of Ihc Shield 

It must l)C rcmcmlicrcd that the shield, when in actual 
use, was held by tlie knight in front of him ; the right-liand 
side, therefore, would be towards the left of a spectator ; and 
in a representation of a coat of arms, that part of the shield 
which appears on the ieft side is called the Dexter, and 
that on the righty the Sinister. In Blazoning, the words 
right nnd left must never be used. 

For the puriK)sc of accurately determining the position a 
charge is intended to occupy upon the escutcheon, its various 
parts are thus distinguished : 



A Dexter Chief. 
B Chief. 
O Sinister Chief. 
D Honour Point. 
E Fcss Point. 
P Nombril Point. 
Q Dexter Kase. 
H Base. 
I Sinister Base. 



Fig. ».!. 

The Chief and Rase are not restricted to the precise 
jioints indicated by B and H. If, for example, a shield were 

D 
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blazoned as bearing ///r« EscaHop-shelh iii ffiit/, thcj' would 
be severally placed at A, H, and C, and descend as low as 
D. In English Heraldry, mcnlion is seldom made of ihe 
Honour and Nombril Points. I know of no blazon of arms 
in which these terms are employed. 

Dividing Linei 
The FieM, or surface «f a .sliicM, is not alw.-iys t)f nnu 
uniform colour ; it is frequently divided liy various lines 
drawn through it, which take their name from the Ordinaries. 
Mrtien thus divided, they are described as follows, and are 
said to be Party per such Ordinary : 

Fii. )i. Fin. ij. Fig. 3«. Fie. 17. 




Ptr Btnd SiiiiiUr. Ptr Sa/lirt. 



To these may also be added what is sometimes called 
Grafted, but would be better expressed by Party per Pale and 
Chevron {Rg. 31). On such a shield, George I. and his suc- 
cessors bore the triple Arms of Hanover, which were omitted 
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from the Arms of England on the Accession of our present 
Queen, on acconnt of the Salic law which obtains in Hanover. 

Shields are subject to other divisions, such as Gyronny^ 
Barry^ &c., as will be seen hereafter. 

A shield divided into any numl)cr of |Kirts, by lines 
drawn through it nt rigiu angles to each 
other, is said to be Quarterly of the num- 
l)cr, whether it be of four parts or more ; 
thus, fig. 32 would be described as Quar- 
terly of eight. If one or more of these 
quarters should l)e sulxlividcd into other 
like divisions, it is said to be Quarterly- 
quartered ; and the quarter thus quartered 
is called a Grattd quarter. The accompanying diagram 
would be described as Quarterly ; the First 
and Fourth Grand quarters, quarterly- 
quartered. When a shield is divided into 
four quarters, it is sufficient to describe it as 
Quarterly: that numl)cr l)cing always im- 
plied, unless another be specified. 

The lines by which a shield is divided 
are not always straight ; they may assume 
any of the following forms : 




Fig. 3a. 




Fig. 33. 



Fig. 

34- 



Engrailed. 



35' 



Tmrctcd. 



3^». 
37- 
38. 

39- 





Undhy or Wa^y. 

Nebult. 

Indented. 

Dancette {hut 3 
indentations). 

D2 
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40. 




Emhattltd. 



41. 5?S^5E525H5HH2S? Fount. 

4»- ijru-u~Lri-r Ji-f^'if- 

''■ vWWWvW ^''^--^- 



45. \ \» —  Ninvy. 



46. -J i Escarielc. 



47« I -L Afigied, 

48. ^"v^ Bmlled. 

]*lxamp1cs of the last four partition-lines arc seldom, if 
ever, to be met with in English Armory. 

In French Heraldry, wherein all the terms employed are 
in that language, the terminations of the adjectives and |xir- 
ticiples are modified according to the gender and mmilierof 
the substantives to which they refer,— as //// lion affronti\ 
and dtux 1c Us affronttcs ; but in ICnglish blazonry, it is not 
advisable to attempt this distinction ; for to describe two 
hands as appaumecs^ because the word main is feminine in 
French, savours somewhat of pedantry. A i)erson may be a 
good Annorist, and a tolerable French scholar, and still be 
uncertain whether an Escallop-shell, covered with bezants^ 
should be blazoned as btzantt or bczantee. I have therefore 
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Liken the liberty of systematically ignoring grammatical 
correctness in this respect, and have placed all descriptive 
terms in the masculine singular, without regard to the 
gender and number of the nouns they qualify. At any rate, 
the i)laii I have adopted cannot 1)C more incorrect than that 
of bla/oning a C/iit/ or Sniti/r as Undlc—ChcJ and Saiifoir 
l)cing masculine ; yet it is commonly so written by ICnglish 
Armorists. 




IkuhMMi it bouclic, from the seats in the clioir of Worcester Cathedral, 

iciiip. Henry IV. 



so 
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CHAPTER III 



TINCTURICS 



THE Tinctures employed in Heraldry are of three 
kinds : Metm^, Colouks, and Furs ; which arc as 

follows : ' 

AMah 

Heraldic Term, AMirevintiiMi. 

Cold . Or . . .Or 

Silver . . ARr.KNT . Ar^, 

AltluHi[;h Heralds make a distincliun L)cl\vccn Mclals 
and Colours, both are really colours in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. Thus we find lions or^ which means of a 
golden colour ; but in blazoning a Charge, or part of a 
Charge, supposed to be actually composed of metal— such as 
a chain, or the clasps of a book — the terms gold and silver 
should be employed. This rule, however, is not persistently 
carried out, for Crowns, Gem-rings, Collars around the necks 
of beasts, and other metallic objects, arc conmionly, though 
incorrectly, descril^ed as or or argent^ instead of gpld or 

silver. 

Colours 





Heraldic Term. 


Abbreviation. 


Red 


. (iULt«:s 


. Gu. 


Blue 


. Azure 


Az, 


Black . 


. Saule 


Sa. 


Green 


. Vert 


. Vert 


Purple . 


. PURPURK 


. Purp. 



' \'\n the colours lo be umxI in em!»lazoning Arms, see Cli.i|>ler 
xxiii. 
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To the above colours arc sometimes added, Tenn£ 
(bright chestnut), and Sanguine, or Murrey ; but they are 
seldom, if ever, employed in Armory ; Purpure is also 
rarely to be found in English Coats of Arms. 

In the celebrated Kail of Caerhwerock (a.d. 1300), the 

Arms of 1)e Laci arc given— Or/ a JUon rampant^ 

purpure; and the official Arms of the Regius Professor of 

Civil I^w at Cambridge University appear on a field of this 

tincture. 

Tennk and Sanguine should be considered rather as 
Livery Colours (y.r.). Some writers have declared them to 
be siainani^ or disgraceful ; but this can scarcely be the case, 
or they would not have been voluntarily adopted by noble 
families as the distinctive colour of their retainers* uniforms. 
Tknnk was the livery colour of the Bishop of Winchester, 
and Blue of the Duke of Gloucester. This explains the 
passage in the First part of King Henry VL^ where, in the 
quarrel between them, the Duke says : 

* Draw, men, for nil lliis priviKi;c<l |)Iacc ; 
Hhie iOttts I0 taivuy loals, 

Niiw l)onl ihcin licncc. Why do you let (hem slny ? 
Thcc ril chase hence, thou wolf in sheep*s array I 
Out^ tawtty (cais I * 

When a cliarge is to be emblazoned in its natural colour 
and form (as distinguished from the conventional), it is de- 
scribed as Proper (ppr,). Thus a Ked Rose^ leaved and 
stalked proper — the emblem of England - would be very 
unlike a Rose guleSy leaved and stalked vert. The form of 
the Heraldic Rose will be found under the head of Common 
Charges, 

Furs 

Kkminic Vair. 

Ermines. Countervair. 

Erminois. Potent. 

Pean. Counterpotent. 
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In Blazoning, the names of Uic I'urs an: usually wriltcn 
in full. The introdiiclion of Kurs into Heraldry )>rohahly 
originated from theancientcustum of covering bucklers with 
the slcins of beasts ; which formed a sufficient protection 
against arrows and other missiles then in use. 

The various Tinctures are represented in engravings and 
on seals in the followir^ manner : 

Or. — Plain, powdered with \/.".' ■.'."J vu. 
dots. \- •*■ • ■/ ^ 



(iULics.— I'araliel lines drawn 
in I'alc. 




AzuRK.— Parallel lines drjiwi 



S.Mir.F, — Lines crossing each 
(Mhcral right angles. 



VtHT. — Diagonal lines drann 
from tlexler to sinister. 



I'URPUKE. — diagonal linos 
drawn from sinister to 
dcstcr. 



'I'knnk IK rc))ri:sciilcd Iiy diagonni lines drawn from the 
sinister to the dexter, crossed by perpendicular lines; and 
S.\N<;utNK hy diagonal lines, intersecting each other. 

'I'hc method of indicating tlie various tinctures (>y lines 
is ascribed both to De la Cotumbi^re and Silvester Petra- 
sancla. The earliest example in ICngtancI occnrs in some of 
the scats atUidicd to the death-warrant of King t^karlcs 1., 
though it was iirobably iu v<^ue some years earlier. Another 
mode of indicating the Tincture of Cliargcs njwn a shield of 
arms is by ' Tricking,' a description of which will be found 
in Chapter xxiii. 



Kkmine is rc|irescnled by an Ar- 
;;cnt Itcid, powdtral with Sable * fpoti.' 



Krminks is the reverse of r.rminc, 
lK:ing Sable [Ktwdercd with i\rgeiit 
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Ekminois is Or with Sablu ' spots.' 



Pkan is Sable iwwdcnxl v 
'spots' 



Vaik is ritniiixl l>y n iiiinilicr uf 
small liells, or shields, of uiie tincture, 
arranged in liori/.iiiital lint-x, in sixli 
a manner that (he basc-s or Uiccicin iliu 
u]>|>er line are opposite to the bases of 
others, of another tincture, below. 

CouNTERVAiR, the Same as Vair, 
exct:pt tliat the bells, placed base to 
base, are of the same tincture. 



Potent is formed by a number of 
figures, bearing some resemblance to 
crutch-heads, arranged in horizontal 
lines, in the same manner ns Vair.' 



' 'I'utcnl' i» ail uld lume Tor crutch, and in still uictl in thai 
Ntfnilicaliun in Ni^rulk, wlicru il is (irunuunccil 'ixillent.' Choucvr, 
in the A'emauHl ef tlit Kasc, wrilcii : 

' Wlicn liislc oTyuulli w.xslcil lie iiikI s|k;iiIi', 
Tliun ill liy^ liuiulc lie takylli n |hi1ciii.' 



Tinctures 



COUNTERPOTEVT, In this tllC IV 

tcnls are arranged as in Couiitervair. 



Ekminitks and VArK-EN-roiNT aru sometimes included 
amongst the Furs. Tlic funncr is similar to enniiie, with 
the addition uf a red hair on each side of the ' spals ; ' and in 
the latter, the liells are so nrmnged tliat the Ikisos of those 
in the ujiiier line rest upon the (wints of those beneath. 

The I'urs Vair, Countkrvair, 1'otent, and CounrtR- 
roTKN I are always to be blazoned Arj^enl and Azure, unless 
otherwise specified. If the field were Or, and the bells 
Ou/es, it would be blazoned as Vairy, Or and Gu/es. They 
are usually represented as of four rows, heraldically termed 
Trauks. 

I'urs are known by the name of Douiu.iNrs, when tised 
in llie linings of mantles ; but when cunitng under the deno- 
mination of 'I'inctureK, tl>ey arc called each by their respco 
live name. 



Ahhough Ermint is usually re- 
presented as in fig. 57, the oldest and 
undoubtedly the best form is as here 
shown. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CHARGES 

Ordinaries^ Koundles^ and GuttiC^ or Goniies 

BY a Charge is iin[)1icd any figure placed iipun a sliieUl, 
which is then said lo be t'/tari^vd widi such deviie. 
Thus ill ihe Royal Arms of luigland, the shield is dutr^cd 
with three Lions. 

EngHsh Armory affords a few examples of families who 
bear no charge upon their escutcheon : the Waldeorav£S> 
for instance, liear for Arms a shield Party per pale arg. and 
gu, (fig. 24) ; the AsTONs, /Vr chevron ar^, and sa. ; the 
SERLifis, Per pale or and sa. ; and the Fairleys, the same 
tinctures reversed. 

Charges may be divided into two classes — Ordinaries, 
and Common Charges. 

Armorists usually divide the Ordinaries into Honouk- 
ahle Ordinaries and Sud-ordinaries ; but I have ventured 
to deviate from this plan, and include them all under one 
head. I am induced to do this from the fact that out of 
twenty-five writers on Heraldry whose works I have con- 
sulted, but five are agreed as to which devices should be 
severally included in the two classes. In the Grammar of 
Heraldry I have followed the majority, and placed under the 
head of Honourable Ordinaries, the Chief, Pale, Bend, 
Bend-sinister, Fkss, Bar, Chevron, Cross, and Sai.tire. 



Charohs 
Ordinakies 
The Chilf is an Ordinary which occu- 
pies (he ii|i|>cr third |K)rtion of the shield. 

'The diminutive of ths Chief is the Fillet, 
which is one-fourth its depth, and is pbccd 
in the liiwcst |)<»rtion thereof.' I cannot re- 
call to my memory any instance of a I'^illet 
being employed in English Armory. 

'I'hc I'.M.K is a iKrpendicidar Ixind, placed 
in ihc cenirc nr the shield ; of which, like 
the Chief, it occupies one-third. 

lis diminutives arc the Pallet and Eti- 
iforsr, which occupy onc-lialf and onc-fourlh 
of the I*ale respectively. U'hen the indorse 
is used, two of them are placed one on either 
side of a Pale, which is then said to be En- 
dtrstd. 

'Ilie llKNii is nn Ordinary which crosses 
lite shiold dia)-i>iiidly fnnn dc\tc-r lo sinis- 
ter. When charged, it occupies one-third 
of the shield ; hut when uncharged, only one- 
fifth. 

The diminutives of the Itend are the 
JiendM, or Gartery which is half ihe width of 
the llcnd ; the 6V«/, or CotUe, which is half 
the Ilendlet \ and the Rihand, half of the 
("ost. Costs never appear atone in a shield ; 
tlicy are generally borne in couples, with a 
Bend, Fess, or other charge I>ctween ihcm ; 
which charge is then s.nid lo he r<Jtisi;f {(ig. 69). 
The JHhiindiiocfi not e.\len<l lo the extremities 
of llic shield ; ils ends In-ing OHi(^<f, or cut 
off. 
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Fig. 71. 




The Rknd-sinistf.r differs from the Ucnd, in being 

^B d>^w" '" ^^ opiK)site direction, viz., from the 

^^H sinister chief to the dexter base. 

^MB^ '^^^ diminutives of the Bend-sinister are 

«H^ / the Scarpe^ which is one-half its width, and 

^P^ / the Biiton^ wliich is one-fourth. The latter, 

\^^ like the Riband, is cou^d at the extremities, 

and l)oth are generally considered as marks 

of Illegitimacy. 



The Fess is an Ordinary crossing the 
shield horizontally, of the same width as the 
Pale. 



FiK. 7-«. 

• 

The Bar, although generally reckoned as a 
separate Ordinary, may be more justly con- 
sidered but as a diminutive of the ]*ess, as 
the only difference l)etween them is in their 
width, the Bar occupying but one- fifth of 
the Beld. 

The C/oset and the Barrukt are severally 
one-half and one-fourth the width of the liar. 
Barrulets are frequently placed together in couples ; when 
so borne, they are called Bars-gemeile. 

Two three, or four Bars may constitute a charge, but a 
single Bar is never liorne alone. The Fess differs from the 

Bar and its diminutives in this resiHHU — that 
the former always occupies the middle of the 
field, whilst the latter may be placed in any 
|)ortion thereof. 



The Chevron is formed by two Bars, one * 
fifth the width of the Shield, issuing respec- 




Fi«. 7 1. 




fU' U' 
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lively from the dexlcr and sinister liases of the Shield, and 
tonjmtted at its centre (fig. 74). 

TheCM'n'm/containsone-hatr.and the Coupk-thsetynt- 
Tourth, of the Chevron. The latter is home — as iu name 
implies — in couples, and usually appears colisingSi Chevron. 

The term Cotisiiii^ is applied indifTcrcntly to Costs, IlaT- 
rulets, and Couples-close, when respectively placed on both 
sides of a Bend, Bar, or Chevron. 

Coliscs may Ik; of any of the dividing 
lines given on pp. 47 and 48, as in the 
Arms of Kendal (fig. 75). Argtnt ; a 
Jteiid ivrt, liftwfen Cotises dnnttitf jff/«. 

'11>c llcnd, I'css, and Chevron - 
inrticularty in Foreign Heraldry— arc 
somctinicij represented as arched, or 



The Saltirr ts but a variation of the 
Cross, and is formed l>y the combination of a 
Itcitdanda I tend -sinister. It liasnodimhni- 
tivc. Asure ; a Sa/lire argtnt, forms what 
is commonly known as the Cross of Si. 
Amjrew, 




'ITie Cross is an Ordinary, produced by a |)erpendicular 
land one-fiflh the width of the shield (or 
if charged, one-third), meeting a horizontal 
liand nc.ir the I't'ss (xnnt ; tlic four limbs lluw 
formed l)eing of the same widtli. 

No Ordinary is subject to so many modi- 
fications of form as the Cross. Being con- 
sidered as the emblem of Christianity, it was 
eagerly adofXcd by (lie I'ilgrims and C!rii- 
saders, and suhsctiuenlly retained by them to |>crjK'tuate 
their exploits. To prevent the confusion which would 
necessarily arise from so many individuals bearing the same 



i|)erpencicular 
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charge, an almost endless variety of forms was devised ; 
sninc, indeed, retaining liiit a slight resenihlanee to the 
original figure. It would l>c iiniMissiltlc to cntiinerale all 
the varieties of this favourite device. Ciwillim mentions 
thirty-nine different Crosses ; (ierard I-oigh, forty-si\ ; Kd- 
inondson, one hundred and nine ; nnd Robson no less than 
two-hundred and twenty-two. Those which are mo:it com- 
monly employed in English Heraldry are the following : 

The <iKKi'.K Cko.ss (fig. 77), whiclilslbcsiin|ilostformof 
this Hearing, and the only wie which can be justly regarded as 
an Ordinary ; the others being, strictly, hut Common Charges. 

Such a Cross Gules, upon a field Argent, constitutes the 
Cross of St. (Ieorce of England. 

AVhcn ' II Cn'ss ' only is N|>c(:iricd in a Illazon, it is 
always to l>c represented as a CiKI^ik Cros.s. 

The I..ATIN C'ross has its hori/onlal limlw roiij-ed and 
^^mt—g^^ eiihiuiicd (or sot higher than their usual posi- 
 ^ BV tion), so that each is of the same length as the 
■H Hn upper limb. A charge but seldom used. 
^H my The l.itin Cross is sometimes called a 

^1 W^ Passion Cross; but in the btter, all the limbs 
^^P^ should be couiicd, tliat is the topandlnttom 

FiE. 7*. of the Crass should not touch the extremi- 

ties of the shield, while still retaining the dis- 
tinctive features of the I.alin Cross. 

The I'atriarciial Cross is a Greek Cross, the upper 
limb of which is traversed by a shorter (fig. 79). 

'Ilic Cross of St, Antiionv, or Tau Cross, resembles 
the GrccV letter of that name (fig. 80). 
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A Cross, llie limbs of which are terminated by a single 
ball, is termed a Ckoss Pommk, or Pom&ii:llk. 

The Cross Patonci-: resembles a Cross Meurie with its 
extremities expanded (fig. 88j. 

The Cross Moline (fig. 89) has its extremities formed 
like Fers-de-moline^ or Mill-rinds {see Common Charges). 






I'ig. 87. 



Fig. 88. 



Kig. 89. 



A Cross Moline with its eight points n/ftileif, or cut off, 
is Icnncd a Ciukss I'oukcmi':. 

The Cross KiiCERCKLt: resembles a Cross Moline with 
its floriations more expanded (6g. 90). 

The Cross Nowy has the angles formed by the conjunc- 
tion of its limbs rounded outwards (fig. 91). 

The Cross Quadrate, or Nowv-Quadraii:, has its 
centre scjuare, instead of roimd, as the last (fig. 92). 






Fig. 93. 



Ki;;. 91. 



Fi; 



i- 9--- 



All the varieties of the Cross may be A^ozvy or Quadra ie. 
The Pointed Cross, Cross Urdk, or Chami>ain, is 

I)ointed at the extremities (fig. 93). 

The Cross Rayonnant has rays of light behind it, 

issuing from the centre (fig. 9^). 
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A Cross set onSlqK (usually (lircv) is l)i^(-.KAr>Kii,urON 
Degrees. By a Ckoss Kuiuriatilu is iiii|)li<Kl a Cruss 
having .iruund it a narrow llontcr, which furiiis an intoi-ral 
part of the Chaise itself ; and, in emhbzoning, the Tinihria- 
tion, and not the Cross, must be shaded. The Cross ok 
St. ('■EORcr., and the Sai.iike ok St. TArkicK, as they 
appear on ilie Dritish Ensign (Cliap. xx.), alTurd cxampk-s 
of Fimbriatiun. Any tUhcr Charge iMsidcs a Cross may be 
thus reprcstJiilcd. 

Sometimes a Cross is charged upon another, as in 
the accompanying example, which would be 
blazoned, Vert; on a Cross argent, another 
I kttiuetti of the field. 

Particular atlvniion \\\wA Ih: paid to the 
shading of a Cross when ini]X)sed upon an- 
other. At a casual glance, figs. 1/1 and !>i; 
>'>E. 9h licem identical ; on CMniiining Iheni, however, 
it will be seen that the shading of the inner 
cross is differently disposed. 

'I'hc shield in the margin, containing 

— the Arms of Heydon, would be bla;;oiied : — 

Argent ii/iit mure ; a Cross engrailed nmu- 
terchanged. The meaning of Counter- 
changing will lie found a few jtages 
later. 

The foregoing Ordinaries are not always 

represented by straight lines ; they niay 

Kig. .00. be formed by any of the Partition lines 

shown at piiges 47 and 48. Thus we find 

Chiefs, Chevronii, Crosses, &c., engrailed, 

ragule, nun-j', indented, &c. l''ig. 101 is an 

example ofa Chief imvy. 

AVhen a Fess, Bend, or Chevron, is 
bounded on each side by the lines embalded, 
jx>tent, or ragul^, it must be blazoned as .£*»/' 
batlledcouHlerembatHed, or Potenleoiiitler- 




Charges 

poltnt, as the case majr be (lig. 103). This 
rule does not apply to Pales, Crosses, and 
Saltires, which aie always bounded on both 
sides alike, although counter be not ex- 
pressed. A Fess. descrit>ed simply as tm- 
biittkd, is supposed to l>e plain on the lower 
edge. "«■ '"■ 

It will Ik observed that, in fig. 102, the projections on the 
upper side or the Kess are opposite to the in- 
dentations below. When the projections are ] 
op)iosilc to each oilier, as in the acconiiwinyiiif; I 
c\;iiiii>lc, it is not to be blazoned Emlialtfed' 
amnkr-cmhaUle^, but liretiss!-. 

Crosses and Other Ordinaries may also be 
rorincd by arranging small charges in the Torm 
of such figures, as will be hereafter explained. 

The following charges are generally termed Subordi- 

NARIES : 

The I'li.K is a figure in the form of a wedge, and, unless 
otherwise specified in the Ula/.on, occupies 
the ci-nlral portion of the escutcheon, and ' 
issues from the middle chief. It may, however, 
issue from any other extremity of the shield, 
and there may be more than one. Piles, like 
nthcr Ordinaries, may also be charged, and may 
Ik of any of the Dividing lines, as in the 
Arms of Hviu: :- Or; "n a Jt/e tiigraihd ""- "^■ 
azr/rf, three Aiie/iflrs of the field {fig. 105), Fig, 106 is an 
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example of a charged cross i—Aztiie ; on a Cmss (v,/:r 
Mullets guiti, for Vrrnk\'. 

The length of the Pile depends, in a great mcasiiTc, on 
the other figures which may occupythe shield If no other 
charge intervene, it may extend to the Nonihril-point, or 
even lower. 

^^^I— _^ 1'he QuARi'ER, as its name implies, occu- 
^^H I pic^ one-fourth )>nrt of the shield. It is 
H^ I formed by two straight lines, drawn in the 
\ / direction of the Kcss and the Pale, and meet- 

\ / ing at the Fess-point. Example> of this 

\^y charge are very rarely to be met with. 

ThcCAMONmay l>e rcgardc*das a diminu- 
tive of the Qnarler, ns it occupies lint one- 
third )X)rtion of tlic fMtief (fig. 108). It is usually [tlaced 
in tile Dexter i-hicf; if onllie iilher side, it is leruHila Can- 
ton SINISTKK. 

^ 1 1'he GvK3N is formed hy a diagonal line, 

^1 I bisecting a Quarter ^fWiow (Hg. 109). It is 

^^ I usually repeated so as to cover the entire sur- 

\ / face of the shield ; in which case it is blazoned 

\ / as (IvRONNV, and the number of Gyrons spe- 

\,>' cilied. Thus, fig. 110 would be bla/oned, 

Gyronny ef tight, arg. and at. 

'" '  The GvKON, Canton, and Qiiahtek arc 

always contained within straight lines, and never within 

the irregubr Dividing lines given on {lagcs 47 and 48. 
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The JJoRWHK is a Iwiid one fifili llie wklihof ihe Shield, 
which it ciUircly sun-nimdN. 'Hiis Ordinary 
mny Iw fonitcd of any of the Dividing lines ; 
it is alwnys, lirwevcr, to l»e represented phin, 
unless the contrary Iw s|>cci(ie(I, 

Wlien a Ilorditrc is cIiarKcd npon a shield, 
it surmounts any other Ordinary, except a 





I'or Turthor mudincalionK, in uhidi the 
Bordure and its diminutives arc subject, sec 
Impaling and QtiARTF.RiNc. 

A Rordiire or oilier Ordinary composed of 
McLiI and Colour alternately, is IcrnKfl tJcur- 
i-ONV or troiioNV (fig. 114). The example, 
fig' i'3t would be hiazoned, ,7>xir«/; a liaid 
(ompouy fiulti mid azitrf. ciiti'ted sable, f()r 

I.KVKNTIIORI'. 

If there be two Trach, it is then said to 
iK-CiuiNTKk (!(nir(iNv(rti;. 115): ifninrelhnii 
two, (:h.-.|ue. 

I'iU- t iCi is an example of a linrdiire qnnr- 
Ivrly : I'irst and I'Vnirth, u/fftiit ; Second and 
Third, autre. 




r 
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Fig. ii6. 



A Bordure of Metal should not be placed 
upon a Field of the same. Sometimes, though 
very rarely, instances of Colour imposed on 
Colour are to be met with. As a general 
rule, the Bordure is of the same Tincture as 
the principal Charge of the Coat, as in the 
Arms of Scotland (fig. 120). 



Sill .Uhp-shi'Ih niul 

IkzanU y. gold plates), arc fre- 

quently emblazoneu on Bordures. Unless 
otherwise specified, the number of these 
charges is restricted to eight. An early 
example of thus charging a Bordure is to 
1)6 found on the monumental Efiigy of a 
Knight in Whitworth Churchyard, Dur- 
ham, in which, however, the Bordure is 
charged with ten Roundles. The Arms 
of KicHAKU, Earl of Cornwall, son of 
King John, were a Lion rampant ^within 
a Bordure bezante. 
Armorisls formerly used several distinctive terms in 
liln/oning a charged Bordure, to signify the nature of such 
(-hargc : as Enaluron^ if charged with Birds ; Entoyre^ 
with inanimate Charges ; Enurnyy with Lions ; Verdoy^ with 
Plants or Flowers ; and Purflavcd^ if com|)osed of a Fur. 
This method is now obsolete ; but, in the Visitations of the 
Heralds^ and other ancient documents, these temis are fre- 
quently employed. 




Ki)(. 116. 
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Tlie Ori.b is half the width of the BcH^ure, and does 
not extend to the extremtties of the Shield (fig. 119). 

The Tbessure is onMourth of the Bordiire, and is 
usually Irerne double, and Fleury counfer-fieury,—\.\\a.t. is, 
with eight Flfiirsde/ys issuing fTOin each Tressure, as in 
the Amis of H<-ntland, wliich arc : Or; a Lion rampant 
within a Tressure fitury (ounter-fieury giiles (fig. i jo). 





The Tressure is frequent in the Arms of Scottish foniilies, 
and is generally considered as indicalive of Royal descent 
l)y the female side. 

The lNi:sciiiriiRnN, or Siiim.noK rmcTKNCK, is a smrill 
shield, Imnie (ni llie centre of the l''icU! (of 
which it cMTii|>ies one-rifth), on which a 
ImikI einl)law>ns the Arms <if his wife, whoii 1 
an Heiress. (Sec Mahsiiai.i.ing.) An Ines- 
cntchcon is sometimes added to a Coat, and 
charged with sonic sjiecial Augmentation, or 
Mark of Honour, by the Sovereign, as in the 
Arms of DikrsnAiJC :— Argent ; on n Jvss dan- 
cettf azure, between three Mullets sable 
as many Jiesaitts ; over all on an Jnes- 
euleheon or, a sinister Wing ereet Sable. 

U'hen borne on any part of the shield 
other than the Fess-point, or when more 
than one occurs, as in the I'amil)' Arms 
of the IIavs, V,\ms of Kinnoui., and 
Ci-;cii,s, MARyttK^iSKsof Sai.isijurv (fig. 
123}, it is called an Kseutehean. As an 
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Iiiescutcheon is always supposed to lie a real ohjeci laid upon 

the shield, its nultincmuMlicdnin'ii and shaded nccording)y. 

The I^;<i':Nr:Eisndinmond-shn|ted (ij^iircNCtitcriicndico- 



larly on the shield (fig- 124). It may he of any tincture, as 
in the Anns < I" Sir Joim iii{ ( Ikkkk (llfi. lo). u-Iiirh wi-re 
Or ; on a /urn gules, three Lo%eit-;es voir. It may also lie 
charged. 

'I*hc I-'osiL is an elongated I^wnge (fig. 115). I am in- 
clined 10 think that the Fusil was originally the head of a 





\''n k. As this is no plaiv for disnission, I will eimtenl my- 
M.-K with i)l)scrvin^ as one argtimenl in favour of my supgn- 
%\wm, that the various hranchcs of the family of I'icot or 
Vu^n l>car indiflerently Kusils and I'ick-heads. 

The l-'usil was formerly represented of an oval form, 
jMiiiilc-d at the top and Imtlom, like a spindle covered with 
ilircad. In this form it w.is rommonly called a w/uirrfljv- 
tfiindU, and is so iMirne hy the l-'aniily of 'rKKtirsis. 
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Tlie Masci.r is a I-ozcnge wided, iio tliat the Field 
appcin through the opening {fig. 1 26). 

Tltc RusTKK (liltcrK from the Ntascic in l>cing perforated 
with a mtnid instead of a l,oi!cngc-shai>ed o|>cning (fig. 137). 
Some ArmoristK blazon a Rusire as a Mascit firrctd round. 

Ilie I''rrt is a figme foiined by two narrow 1)ands in 
salttre, interlaced with a Mascle (fig. isS). 



^^f 



The nir.i.F.'i' is a small oblong figure, frequently to l>e 
met with in Armory, supposed to represent a HIM, or letter, 
as shown in the first Quarter of fig. 3 1 1 . When a Shield or 
('hnrf-e is .Si-iiii; t\T slnwii, with Itillds, wilhiiut rr(;;ird lo 
[Hisilion or nmiilicr, it is termed JiillelK 

KiANciiKs, which are always liornc in pairs, are formed 
by circular lines, proceeding from tltc upiK'r angle of the 
Shield, on either side, towards the rcs|)cciivc llase-|K)ints 




(fif;. 1 2'l). Han<:hcs arc not of rnnmion occnrrence in 
l-^nglish Armory, bnt we have an example in the Arms of 
that K'xxl nwn and soldier, the late Sir IJahtik I'kHkK : 
iiults ; IthvetH 1-tanchtf or, Htw Ltopnnh' farti in p<tk of 
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the last (fig. 130). Although in the two examples here 
given the Flanches are not represented quite in the same 
manner both forms are correct, or at least admissible. 
Should there be, say, three Lions passant in Chief, the 
draughtsman would commence his Flanches at the angles, 
so as to afford more space for the charges ; but if there is 
nothing of importance to occupy the chief, he would be 
justified in representing his Flanches as in the amis of 
1«'rere. 

Flasques and Voiders are Flanches which encroach 
less on the Shield. They arc even of rarer occurrence than 
Flanches. 

C!hargcs arc frcciuently blazoned as /;/ Fcss^ In /«//<•, /// 
Cross^ In Orh\ &c., which means that they are to l)c dis- 
]K)sed in the forms of such Ordinaries. I'^ig. 136 would 
1)C blazoned as A'^iirc ; a C/nvron argent^ in chkf three 




Fir. 136. Fig. 137. 

Crosses pate of the last^ for Barclay. The next example 
shows charges on a Chief :—6>r; on a Chief indented sahle^ 
three Crescents anient ^ for Harvey. 

The shield on pge 13 shows three I'usils conjoined in 
fess. 

Unless any other number l>e particularly expressed, 
Charges, either On an Orle^ or In an Orie^ always consist of 
eight. For further directions as to the disposition of small 
Charges, see Chap. vii. 

When a Shield contains a Cross, and in each of the four 
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Quarters llicrc is a Charge, Ihe Cross is said to be Cantottai 
by such Charges. 

AH the Ordinaries (but not their diminutives, or the 
Fusil, Mascle, Rustre, or Fret) may be charged. 

The Paikt is an exception to this rule, and may receive 
a Charge. 

A Shield consisting of more than one Tincture, and the 
division formed by a line drawn in the direction of any of the 
Ordinaries, is said to be Party per that Ordinary. Fig. 24 
would be blazoned as Party per Pait^ argent and ^ules ; and 
fig. 25, Party per FesSy argent and gules, A Shield is never 
party of any of the I )iminutivcs, or of the Chief or Bar : 
thus it would Ik; incorrect to blazon fig. 66 as Party per 
Chiefs azure and argent — it should l)e. Argent ; a Chief 
azure. 

In blazoning, the word Party is commonly omitted ; 
Per Pess, or Per Chevron^ is sufficiently explicit. 



Ri»l'NI>I.KS ANh (iDTT.K 

IvoUNDLi'is arc small circular figures - of frequent occur- 
rence in Heraldry- forming a distinct group of Charges. 
These are generally reckoned to lie seven, which are dis- 
tinguished from each other by their several Tinctures, — 

they are : 

1*11;. 



Thk Bezant 



The Plate. 



or 



. . (•;;.) 138 



The ToKiLAU (pi. Torteaus) , ^n. 



■O 

9 



The IIeurte 



. as. 




»39 



140 



141 
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'J'llli TKLLliT, or 0(;kKSS 



The Pom me 



jfi/. 



V€r(. 



• • 



The Fountain . barry%viwy of six^ar^, ami az. 







142 



H3 



M4 



In an lUunitnated Manuscript of the early part of the 
Fourteenth Century (Add, MSS. No, 10,293, Brit, Mus,) 
is a drawing of a river which is represented as rising from a 
fountain depicted as above. 

* A Bend between six Fountains forms the Coat of ihc 
Stourton Family, borne in signification of the six springs 
\\ hereof the River of Slourc, in Wiltshire, hath its iK-giiming, 
and |Kissclh along lo Stourton, the seal of thai Ikirony.' 

To these may be added — Golpes (Purpttre\ Guzes 
{San*^uine\ and Oranges {Tennc\ of which examples are 
oc!casionally lo be met with in Foreign Heraldry. 

])e/ants are s;iid to have been derived from ihe gold 
coin of lly/.antiun), and to have lK:cn introduced into Armory 
by the Crusaders on their return from the East. 

The Ikv4inl, Plate, and l*ounlain, are always to lie repre- 





t '.; MV Fig. 146. 

tx nivi\ flttt \ but the others in relief, and they must be 
nlmdcd ur« otdingly. 

A Koundic may albo In: blazoned o/a Fttr^ and is some- 
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limes charged, as in the Arms of Dacres : — Argent ; a 
Chevron sable behvcen three Torteaux^ each charged with an 
Escallop of the first ; and as in those of Docwra \— Sable ; a 
Chevron engrailed argent^ bettveen three Plates^ ecuh charged 
with a Pallet gules (figs. 145 and 146). 

In the Bake of St, Albans all the Roundles, with the ex- 
cx'iHiun of the Jk/ant or Talent, arc dcscriljcd as Tortcls, or 
little cakes. The learned authoress thus describes in I^tin, 
rVench, and English, the Arms which modern Heralds 
would blazon as Or; three Torteaujc, for Courtenay :— 
' Portat tres tortellas rubias in campo aureo.' ' II porte d'or 
ct Irois lortcanlx de gowlcs.* * He lx:areth golde and three 
cakes of gowles.' The laic Mr. Planrhc |>oinls out that the 
JJordurc Ixizanle of Richard, King of the Romans, had no- 
thing to do with Bezants, as coin.s, but that the charge was 
simply Peas (-/Wa), being the Arms of Poitiers or Poictou, 
These Peas were gold, and as he was also Earl of Cornwall, 
fifteen golden peas or Bezants l)ecame the Arms of the 
County of Cornwall, and were adopted by many families 
who were settled in it, as shown on the cover of this lKX>k. 

CSunM*:, or (iOUJtks, as iheir name in»plies, are dn»|)s, 
and, like the Roundles, are distinguished by their Tinctures : 

Gouriiis D*OR or. 

„ D*EAU arg, 

„ Dli SAN(; .... ^7/. 

„ DE LARMLS .... az, 

„ I)E roiX . so. 

„ u'ui.ivi!. .... zrrt. 

The terms </Vrfw, de sang^ tVc, are not al 
ways employed when blazoning Cfoultes ; it ii 
equally correct, and, al the same time, more 
simple, to blazon (jOuUcs by their Tinctures. 
Thus the atTomiwnying example might l)e 
blazoned as Ardent; gntte de larmes^ or 
Argent ; gutic azure, 1 am strongly in favour i-i?. »i7- 
of the latter method. 



IS 
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CIIAITER V 

VAHIBD TlNCl'UHES OK FIELDS AND CHARGES 

WIC have already seen tliat n field OT Charge 
may Ik divided by Partition- lines, as well as liy 
others drawn in ihe dircctiun or (lie Ordiiuiries. IWides 
thuiie, i'lelils, and Charges llivniselves, are sujiieiinies 
covcTixl wilh a rei>cti(iun or comliinaLion of Ihe Ordinaries, 
 so :is to form a sort of iKillerii. 

1*ALV signifies tliat the Shield is to be divided into an 
even numbei; uf i>aTtitiuns /ii/nv/K, sj^ecifying 
ilie nuniber of such diviiiions. The example 
iJi the mai^in would be blazoned ihus : Piily 
of six ; ar^nt and giiUs. 

It is to be jnnicularly observed lliat, in 
emblazoning a l''ield or Chaise coiniKJsed of 
more than one Tincture, tliat wliieh is lirst 
*'*' '"■ mentioned must be placed in the most honour- 
able iK>sition. Thus, if a Shield be divided per Bend, or and 
azure, the or, being first specified, must occupy the upper 
portion, and the ature the lower. So, in fig. 149, the gules 
yields precedence to the argent, which latter is placed 
towards the dexter. 

BbNDV. A Shield, or its charge, is said lo be Bendy 
when it is divideil into an even number of Bends. 

Barkv means tliat the Field is to be divided into a 
number of Bars, in the same manner as the foregoing. 
Fig. 149 would lie blazoned as, Barry of six, ardent and 
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azure. When a shield is travcrsett by more than eight Bars, 
it is said to be Jiarruly. 

Faly, Bendy, and Barry, must always be 
composed of an even number of Pates, Bends, 
and Bars ; for if, in fig. 149, there were an- 
other diviRion, it would become, Argent ; 
three Barrukts gules. 

Paly-Bendy is when the Field is divided 
by lines drawn in the directions of the Pale Fi(. 14^ 
and Bend. Pig. 150 is Paly-bendy, argent 
andguiet. A field is Paly -Bendy-sinister, when the lines 
are drawn in Pale and Dend-sinister (fig. 151). 

Barrv-Brndy is formed by the intencctton of lines 
drawn /lanm'se and IStiidwise, as in the subjoined diagram : 
(% IS')- 



Besides these may be mentioned Palv-Bendv-sinistkr, 
Barrv-Brndv-sinister, and Chrvrosv ; the meaning of 
which terms is obvious. 

OvRONNv haii already twen described at |). 66. 

I.07.I':niiv is produced by lines drawn in 
the direction of ihe Bend and Bend-sinister ; 
thus forming a number of lozenges (fig. 153). 

t'USiLLY is similar to Lozengy, except 
that the lines are more vertical, and form 
Pnsils, instead of lx)Kcnges. 

CoMPONV, and Counter-cohponv. These « 
arrangcnicnt-s, which have licen previously 
dcscrilicd ore only applicable to small Charges ; for it is 
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evident that a Field Comfony or and t<erl vmild l>c Puly of 
the same {soc figs. 1 14 ami 115). 

CiiKQU^ signifies tliat a Kicld or Cln^c 
is divided into a number of squares, fonned 
by lines drawn in tlic directions nf the I*alc 
and l''ess. 

Ilossewell, in tlic ArmorU of Honor, pub- 
lished in 1597, says, that Chci|u<- is intended 
Fis- ■«■ '" represent a chess-board. ' In the olde 
time, it was the play of Noble men ; and 
therefore the Table thereof is not unworthy to Ik; borne in 
Armes.' 

It is to be observed, that the foregoing divisions of a 
surface arc not Cliaigcs, but arc supposed to represent Tinc- 
tures in themselves : they must not therefore l)C shaded, IhU 
1>c indicated by a fine line on iHrth sides nlike. 

l>'KBi'i'y. A surface is thus dcscriiied when it is covered 
with a number of narrow bars or sticks — 
usually eight — lying in the directions of the 
Bendand Bend-sinister, interlacing each other. 
When more than eight pieces occur, the nuni- 
l>cr should Iw specified. Although I-'reity 
does not constitute a Charge, the bars of 
which it is coni|Hiscd must l>o duly shaded. 
*H. >u. See also Trtllh. 

DlAPERINC 

I>IAPF.RIN(^ was a device much practised by the Mediaeval 
crmorixts, to relieve the monotony of any considerable uni- 
form lurface, particularly in Coats of Arms painted on glass, 
and monumental tablets. This was usually effected by 
fjfYctinn the shield with a number of small squares, or 
tJr/MiK'^ii, and Ailing them with a variety of simple figures ; 
Of Mffrietimes a running ornament was employed for the same 
iMtiir*':- Monuments, Seals and Illuminated MSS., of the 
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Thirteenth and I'ourtecnth Centuries, abound in this kind 
of ornament, — some of them extremely beautiful. The 
enamelled Tablet to Geoffrey Plantacenet (a.d. 1150), 
preserved in the Museum of Mans, affords one of the earliest 
examples of Diapering (fig. 131). 

The quartered shield of Ronr.RT ni'. Vkrk, on his monu- 
mental elTigy in the Church of Hatfield Uroadoak, in 
Essex, furnishes a magnificent specimen of this style of or- 
namentation, executed in low relief (lig. 133). The shield 
contains but one Charge, a Mullet, in the First Quarter ; and, 
were it not for the Diaper by vrhich the plain surface is re- 
lieved, it would apiMnr llat and uninteresting. 

On the shield of Rai.pii, I'^tI of Staftord (a.d. 1370), 
in Si. Siki'iikn's Cliapcl, WiiSTi,iiNSTF.R, Imth the Ficldand 
('barge— a Saltire — are most delicately diapered. Several 
other shields of Arms are to be seen in the same Building, 
similarly ornamented. 

Nor was Diapering restricted to Fields and Charges, for 
in the effigy of Edwakd III. in Wr.stminstf.r AiinRv, tlic 
lMX>ts arc covered with a delicate dia^wring composed of 
trellis-work with a Lion passant in every lozenge. 



The exani]))es, 133 and 134, arc taken from Illuminated 
Manuscripts of the Fourteenth Century, and may l>e advan- 
tageously introduced on Shields or principal Chatges. 
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Tlic cnanivlled shield on llic Momimcnl nf William hk 
Valf.nce, Earl of I'rMiiROKi:, also in Wksthin.steh Ahiikv, 
affords a fine cxaiiiplu of Di:ipcriiig ol' aiintht^r description! 
but equally adapted to the use of modem amiorists as the 
former (fig. 135). In nia[»eriiig, cvorytliing is left to the 
taste of the embla/oner, to adopt such figures as may be agree- 
able to the eye, without approaching too closely to the form 
of any Charge, si> as to cause it to a]);>ear as thimgli ii were 
an integral jwrt of the Coat. Sir John l''enie siiys, ' a Coat- 
armour ]>iapre may be chained with any thing, cither quick 
or dead ; but plants, fruits, leaves, or flowers, be aptcst to 
occupy such Coates.' 



When Dia|>ering is employed as a me.ins of ornamenta- 
tion, particular care should be exercised not lo render the 
colours too vivid. 'Hie Charge, it must be rcmeml)ercd, is 



^ 
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tl)c principal object, to tvhicli (he Diapering must be subser- 
vient. A good method to adopt is to represent the Diaper 
by a slightly darker tint of the same tinciure as that on which 
it is laid. Gambc^e and Roman ochre, pale red, or line 
black lines, may be advantageously used on a gold surface i 
another sin)|ilc but L-rTectivc intKlc of 1 liiiiiering n)>un gold 
is to trace out the desired |)altcrn with an agalc point. Fur- 
tlicr directions on this subject will be found in the Chapter 
on Emblazoning. 

Diapering being merely a fanciful cmbellishnient, does 
nut, of course, enter into the Blazon of a Coat of Arms. 

When a I'ield consists of two Tinctures — Metal or I'ur 
and Colour - a Cliarge placed thereon is sometimes counter- 
changed ; which implies that both the Field and Chaise 
are of the same Tinctures, but reversed. Thus, in fig. 158 
— the Arms of Baker, of Bey FOKonuRV— which ivould be 
blazoned. Per pak ermine and gules ,■ a Oreyhound cotirant 
btlwten two liars invecled ; in chief tma Qiiartrejoils, and it 
third in Aire, uli comilerchiiiif^ei/, it will be seen llial ermine 
is placed upon gules, and gules upon ermine. 



The Arms of Oi.ivf, afford another ilhislration : -Per 
paU sable and ar^nl ; a Chevron behveen three iireyhaunds' 
heads erased, all (ounierchaiiged (fig.  59), 

Another form of counterchanging is sonictinics to l>e met 
with, a.s in the Arms of t'ALVi;«T : -PdI}- 11/ six, or and sahle ; 
(I /lend couii/erehanged (fig. 160). It will be noticed that in 
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this exam|i1c the perpendicular lines which fonn tlie six 
Pales arc continued throughout the shield, but lliat the 
Pales themselves arc romfu, or broken by a Bend, and that 
the tinctures of that Bend are exactly opposite the tinctures 
of the Pales. 

When a Roundle is counterchanged, it 
' loses its distinctive name. In the following 
blazon, for instance, Ver pale, or and vert; 
three Roundles, two tit chief, and one in base, 
coiiHttrchanged, — those in chief are, severally, 
a Powme and a Jiezaut ; and the one in base 
y ^ is partly of one Tincture, and partly of another 
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CHAn'ER VI 

COMMON CHARGES 

EVERY (Jevice depicted upon a Shield, other than the 
Ordinaries already mentioned, is styled by Armorists 
a Common Charge. It would be impossible to give a complete 
list of Common Charges : for anything animate or inanimate, 
and even creatures which exist but in the imagination of 
Heralds, may be employed as Armorial Bearings. 

Of all Charges, the Lion is that which is most commonly 
lo Ik* mot with, rojwcssing, in an eminent degree, strength, 
courage, and generosity, -as the early Heralds were taught 
lolK^Iieve, and believed and taught, — it is not surprising that, 
in the clays of a semi- barbaric chivalry, when Armorial 
Devices were intended to be emblematical of their Bearers, 
the Lion should be esteemed the most fitting wherewith to 
emblaze the shield. So generally was this Charge adopted, 
that, prior to the Thirteenth Century, it constituted, with but 
few exceptions, the sole Armorial Device. 

The l^ion may be represented as of a Metal, Fur, or 
Colour, and in a variety of positions, the principal of which 
are the following : 

Statant : Standing in profile, looking before him. 

^•^ Charges are ahvays to be represented as moving to- 
wards the Dvxier side of the Ksadchcon^ unless otlurwise 
specified. 

When a Lion or other Charge is moving towards the 
Sinister, it is described as ContoumL 
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It is usual to pronounce such words as Statant^ Rampant^ 
Caurant^ &c., as they are written ; and not to give them 
their French pronunciation. 

Passant : As if walking, with the Dexter paw raised 
from the ground (fig. 163) ; and, like Statant (fig. 162), 
looking towards the Dexter. 

Passant-guakdant : Walking in the same manner as 
Passant ; but with the head affronii\ or fii11-£iced (fig. 164). 
Thru Lions passant-guardant in pale or, on a field gules, 
constitute the Arms of England. 






Fig. i6a. Fig. 163. Fig. 164. 

Old Armorists — and even Porny, who wrote in 1 766 — 
assert, that a Lion should never be blazoned as ^lassant- 
guardant : when in that position, they say, it should be 
described as a Leopard, Whether the Shield of England 
originally contained three IJons or Leopards has been the 
subject of many learned dissertations. In the year 1235, 
Ferdinand II., Emperor of the West, presented Henry III. 
with three Leopards, in allusion to his Arms ; and that there 
was a recognised distinction between the animals, is evident 
from an inventory of the Royal menagerie in the Tower, 
compiled in the reign of Edward III., where, amongst other 
items, are mentioned, 'one lyon, one lyonesse, and one 
leparde.' In the Roll of Caerlaverocky which contains a list 
of the Arms of all the Nobles who laid siege to the castle 
of that name, in the year 1300, the Itanner of Edward L 
is described as being emblazoned with three Leopards couranf. 
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That they were regarded as Lions in the Sixteenth Century, 
if not earlier, appears from a line which occurs in Shake- 
speare : 

* Either renew the fight, 
Or tear the Lions out of England's coat.' 

First Part of Kin f^ Henry F., act i. sc. 5. 

PASSANT-KiicUARDANT difTcrs froiiipassant-guardant only 
in having the head conlourni^ or turned towards the Sinister 
(fig- 165). 

Kami'ant : SUuiilitig on llic Sinister hind-leg, with l>oth 
fore-legs elevated, the Dexter al)ove the Sinister, and the 
head in profile (fig. 166). Such a Lion gules, on a Field or, 
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within a Jiordure fleury-counterneiiry, constitutes the national 
Anns of Scotland (fig. 120). 






Fig. 167. 



Fig. 168. 



Fig. 169. 



Rampant-guardant, and Rampant-kkguardant, differ 
from Rampant in having the head affronte and contoumk 
respectively. 

Samknt : With both hind-legs on the ground, and the 
fore-iiaws elevated equally, as if in the act of springing on 
his prey (fig. 167). 
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Skjant : Sitting down, with the fore-limbs eiect(<ig. 16S). 

CoucHANT : Reclining at full length on the ground ; but 
holding the head erect (fig. 169). 

Dormant: Lying down inthesamemannerasCouchant, 
with the head resting between the paws as though asleep. 

A Lion, with its tail between its legs, is said to be 
Coward ; when furnished with two tails, Qmm fourchi, or 
DtmiU i/uatrd; and, '\{ il be destitute of tliat appendage, 
Defamed. Two rampant Lions, £ice to face, are said to be 
CombalUmt ; and, when |^ced back to thick, Addorsed. 

When an Ordinary turmounts, or is pLiccd mxr, a Uon, 
or other animal, it is said to be DcbruiscJ, or Opprcucd, by 
that Ordinary. The Amis of //(///.ifli/ (fiij. 170) are blazoned, 



.-/:«« ; Sditkdt lys, a Lion rampmit urgeitt, de/'ruiifd hy a 
Bend gulei.* The words Over nil or Sumtouuted by might 
be used instead al Debmiud by ; but in the case of one 
Ordinary tying on another. Surmounted by ot Over all is 
always used, and never Demised by. Thus the Arms of 
Elwes tn Or ; a Fess aiure, sumumuted by, or, mer a/I, a 
Bend f^ules (fig. 171). In some co-scs, where it is self-evident 
that one charge lies over another, it is not necessary to say 
overall ; as in the Arms k-ccently granted to the Sek OF St. 
Ai-HAMS .— Autre ; a Saltirt or ; a Sword proper, /tilled of 
the stiond im ptUe, poiHtiii^ to a Celestial Cnnom in thief gold 
{fig. 172). 

' TIic II^•l l.^^l•.^nllsan:culll^i[K.^I itiilii.'rinklaiHl(>iun)i<>iulcn. 
The cni^w-cf )lu uuilu iIk IIcimI aiycnl, instcul of i^uks. The SCComI 
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I'arttcular aUeiition niusl be paid lo the Heraldic sigiiili- 
cation of the word fzvr. It must never be taken to mean 
above, but upon. 

A portion only of an Animal may constitute a Chaise, as : 

A I)F.Mt-iJON RAMPANT, whjch is llic uppcr iwrtion or 

a I.ion rampant (ouptd, or cut off strai(;lit, beneath the 

shoulder, including that part of the tail which is above the 

line (fig. 173). 




^ 



A Lku, styled hcraldically n Jamuk, or (jamuk, which is 
usually represented as trmtd, or torn from the body, as in the 
diaRmni (fiR. 1 7^). 

ir the Janilic extend only lu the lirsl joint, it is called a 
Paw. 

A IIkaii, which may be turned in any of the directions 
before - mentioned. 




ATAii,orQUKUE ; the Kainily of Cork bears for Arms, 
Thne Liom' tails eral, rrmed piles, on an Argent Field. 

When any portion of an Animal is ratted, as though 
torn violently fruni llic txKly, it is said to l>e Entstd, as in 
tlie Amis of IIalslv : -Argent; on n Pile sahle, three 
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Griffim' /tends erased oj thefirsCJ^^. \ 75) ; but if it lie tut 
cicnn o(r, as Ihc ]lo.irs' IickIk niiiK-ar in the Anns nf 
llowLifis (fig. 176), it is said to CoufieJ. 

It is highly important, in blazoning the head or a limb of 
an Animal, to specify whether it be Couped or Emsed ; for, 
unless this be done, it would be impossible to represent the 
Cliarge with accuracy. 

A Boar's Head is sonictimcs collided lIosc to tlic 
shouldeis, exhibiting the neck (as in the Arms of the 
Sloanes) ; and, sometimes, close behind the ears. In the 
former case, the term Couped at the neck is employed ; and, 
in the latter, Couped close, or Couptd (lig. 1 76). 

Sometimes Charges, itarliciilarly l)emi-lions,are blazoned 
as Itsuant, or Naissaut. Itoth words have nearly a similar 
import, and mean Rising from ; but there is a great differ- 
cnrc in Ihcir apiilicaliun. When thu fitrincr term is ciii- 
|>loyed, the Charge is represented as issuing from the bottom 
of a Qiief (as at fig. 177) ; but, in the latter case, the Charge 




tig. .7». 

ap|iears to rise from the centre of an Ordinary (usually 
a Fess) ; or, sometimes, from a Common Charge. Fig. 
178 would be blazoned, frvf/Me; naissantfromafess azun; 
a Demi-lion rampant argent. Lions charged on an Ordinary, 
or when three or more appear on a Shield, are by some 
Heralds called /(9»(v/i, or young Lions; but,as RoDSONvery 
justly remarks, this title is absurd ; for, if there be a number 
borne on one Coat, they must be reduced in si/e accordingly, 
which cannot imply age. It is, therefore, more correct to 
call them Lions, irrcsgtcclivc of size and number. In the 
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Arms of 1)k Boiiun, for example (fig. 179), the animals 
are always described as Lions. 

In blazoning a Lion, it is necessary 
to state the Tincture of its arms^ which 
are its teeth and claws ; and of its 
tongue, or hngt/t. Lions arc usually 
represented as rtr///^//and iangued gules^ 
unless the Field, or they themselves, arc 
of that Tincture, when azure is substi- tIr. 179. 

tuted. 

])BARS, Tigers, Buu-s, Boars, Woi^ves, Antelopes, 
SiAcs, GoAi*s, Foxes, IUdc.krs (called by Heralds (5 rays), 
Tai.iiots, or hounds, Aiw\nts (mastiffs with short ears '), 
Horses, Beavers, Squirrels, and many other animals, are 
to be found blazoned as Charges, of which it is unnecessar)* 
to give illustrations. The Heraldic Tiger, Heraldic 
Antelope, &c., are described amongst * Imaginary BemgsJ 

In blazoning the Tails of certain animals, particular terms 
aro commonly employed. The (ail of a Fox is called the 
Hkusii ; of a Doer, fhc Sinclk ; of a Boar, Ihc Wreath ; 
of a Wolf, the Sjkrn ; of a Hare or Rabbit (heraldically 
termed Co/iey\ the Scur, \c. Heralds should not Ik ac- 
cused of pedantry in making these distinctions, seeing that 
others, who are not Heralds, are equally open to censure. 
Thus two Ducks are a Couple, but two Pheasants, which in 
October are a Brace, are in April a Pair. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the following 
descriptive terms arc applied to Animals : 

Addorsed : Two Charges placed back to back. 

Bailix>nn£ : A Lion rampant, holding in its mouth a 
Stair or B&ton, is thus described. 

Bristled : This term is used in blazoning the Tincture 
of the Bristles on the neck and back of a Wild Boar. 

' * About his chare wcnle alatinz, 

Twenty and mo, .is prctc .ns cny si ere. 

To liuntc at Ihc lyon, or al Ihc licrc* Chatuer. 
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Caparisoned : A War-Horse covered with Trappings 
or Housings is said to be caparisoned. 

When Animals are charged iqion the Caparisons of a 
Morse, they must be represented on both sides of it, as 
though moving towards its head. 

Clymant : A term applied to Goats when in a rampant 
position. 

CoLLARKD : Having a Collar al)out the neck. When an 
Ape is thus described, the collar is affixed around its loins. 

CouNTER-PASSANT : Two Animals walking in opposite 
directions on the same plane ; if one were above the other, 
they would be blazoned as Counter-passant in Pale, 

CouNTER-SAUENT : Two Animals leaping one in Bend, 
the other in Bend-sinister, as in iho Anns of Wiij.iam.s. 

CoURANT : Running. 

Crineo : Used to express the tincture of ihc mane of a 
Iforsc, Unicorn, iK:c., or the hair of a Human Figure, or Mer- 
maid : the Charge is then said to be Crined of such tincture. 

Dismembered, or Trononn£ : A Charge cut into small 
pieces, which, though separate from each other, are placed 
sufficiently close to preserve the original form of such Chaige. 
A Lion rampant dismembered is borne by the Maitland 
Family. 

Distilling : Dropping. 

Embrued : A weapon stained with blood is thus de- 
scribed. The same term is applied to the mouths of Lions, &c., 
when dropping blood whilst, or after, devouring their prey. 

Gorged : Having a Coronet or Ring around the throat 
or neck. 

Horned : Used in the same manner as crinedy when an 
Animal has horns of a different tincture from its body. 

Incensed : An Animal is thus described when fire is 
issuing from its mouth and ears. 

Pascuant : Applied to Deer, Oxen, &c., when grazing. 

Regarding, or Respectant : Said of two Animals face 
to face, and not combattant (see fig. 196). 
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Tronohh£ : See Dhtmmlitred. 

Tusked : Having hisks, as a Boar or Elephant. 

UNGtjr.ED : Horses, Unicorns, Boars, Oxen, Deer, &c 
are said to be uncled of their hoofe. 

VoRANT : Devouring. 

Vui.NED : Woundcil. 

Olticr clcscri|»livc Iltiiw will be Totind by reference to 
tlic Index. 

In blazoning Stags, certain temis are used which are not 
applicable to other Animals. If itafant affronti, they arc 
said to be At Gaze ; if passant. Tripping ; if rttnning. At 
Spekm ; if la/ient, SpHlNCiNC ; ami, if sejnul, lx)nc:Rn. 
Tlicy are Attired, not antud, of their Tyws, or honw. 
The Reindeer is distiiigtiisbcd by having double attires. 

DtRDS 

Tlic Eaclr, on account of its strength, swiftness, and 
courage, was considered by the early Heralds 
to hold the same position amongst Birds as  
tbr I. ion amongst Animals; bctiru it is a 
Chaise of frequent occuncncc, and is to be 
found cmbLizoned on the Escutcheons of some 
of the most ancient families. The most com- 
mon attitude in which the Eagle appears in p. 
Heraldry, is Displayed. This term is peculiar 
to Birds of Prey ; when other Birds (such as the Dove) arc 
represented with their wings expanded, as in the accom- 
panying cxam|ilc, they arc said to l>c Disdosed. 

'ITie Heraldic student must bear in mind the dtlTcrence 
lictween An Engle displayed and An Eagle wilh wings dis- 
played ; when the btter term is employed, the Bird is sup- 
posed to be perched. The Eagles of ancient Rome, France, 
and the United States, would Iw Uazoned as with wings dis- 
played : those of Russia, Austria, and I'russia, as displayed. 

According to some authorities, a double -headed Engle — 
as tluit of Russia— is Nazoned as an Imperial Eagle. This, 
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however, is nianifcstty incorrect ; for the (lerman Eagle 
is no less Imperial^ although it has but one head. 

A Bird of Prey is said to be Armed of its beak and 
claws ; but other Birds are Beaked and Membered, The 
same law which regulates the Tinctures of the Arms and 
Tongues of Lions (mentioned at p. 89) is observed with re- 
gard to the claws, l)eaks and tongues of Birds of Prey. 
AVhen Falcons or Hawks arc represented with Bells on 
their legs, they are blazoned as BeUed\ and 
when the Jesses^ or straps with which the Bells 
were attached, are Fiotant^ or hanging loose, 
they are Belled and Jessed; if to the end of 
the Jesses are affixed Vkrvels, or small rings 
by which the Falcon was fastened to its [X^rch, 
pj ""^g^ it is described as Belled^ jessed^ and verveiied 
(fig. 181). Falcons may also be //b^//<v/. They 
arc always to Ik* represented with wings close^ unless other- 
wise specified. 

After the Eagi.r and the Falcon, the Birds of most 
frequent occurrence in Armory are the Swan, Game-cock, 
Cornish Chough, Pkfjcan, Heron, Popinjay (or Parrot), 
Crow, Goosic, Shki.dkakk (a kind of Duck), Ostrich, 
Raven, Owl, Dovic, Peacock, and Bat. The Allerion 
and Martlet will be found under the head of * Imaginary 
Beings* 

An Ostrich is generally represented as holding a horse- 
shoe in its mouth. 

A PitiACOCK affrontk^ with its tail expanded, is blazoned 
as /;/ its pride ; it is also Eyed of the variegated spots on its 
tail. 

When a Pelican is represented in her nest, and feeding 
her young in the conventional manner in which we usually 
see it, it is described as a Pelican in her piety^ or Vulning 
herself. 

The Pelican in her piety— as an emblem of benevolence 
and prental aflfection — is frequenrty to be found in places 
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of worship. Beautiful specimens of this device are pre- 
served at Uffokd, in Suffolk, and North Walsham, in 
Norfolk, sunnounting the Fonts. The brass Lectern in 
Norwich Cathedral is a Pehcan ; and, previous to the Re- 
formation, there was another in the Cathedral of Durham. 
It was also frequently represented on Monuments : the 
Brass of William Presiwvch, Dean of Hastings, in War- 
ULETON Church, Surrey, — bearing for motto, * Sic Chrishts 
diiexit nos^ — and the mural Monument of one of the Earls 
of Coventry, in the Church of Croome-d'Auitot, in Wor- 
cestershire, afford fme examples. A Pelican in tier piety 
is carved under the east window outside St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. 

Some writers make a distinction between a Peiican 
vulnifig herself^ and in her piety. By the former term they 
mean tliat the bird is alone, wounding her breast ; and by 
the latter, tliat she is surrounded by, and feeding, her 
young. 

A Game-cock, Ixrsides being Armed of his iK'ak, claws, 
and spurs, is Crested of his a»nib, aw^ Jinvtoppcd of his 
wattles. 

A Cornish Chough, which forms (Kirt of the Coat of 
Williams, of Herringston, Co. Dorset (fig. 1 1 2), is always 
represented Sabie^ tftaked and metnbered gules. 

When in a blazon a Swanks neck occurs, it comprises the 
head and neck as far as the body. It is fret^ucntly Gorged^ 
or encircled with a coronet. 

Parts of Birds, especially the wings, arc often used as 
(Jharges. When a pair of wings a[)pears as 
in the diagram, they are said to be Inverted^ 
or Conjoined in lure, 

A pair of wings thus fastened together was 
used by Falconers, wherewith to train their 
Hawks, and was called a iMre. To this 
was affixed a long line, one end of which the 
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Fakoiicr liuld in his liand, wliun ihc wings wcru lliiuwn 
ill lliu uir lo iniilatc a bird llyiiii;.' 

A sint;lu wing Js sonictiiiicii called a Demi-wf, It nitisl 
bu mentioned in the blazon wbether it be tlic dexter or the 
sinister wii^, and whether the tip be inverted. Unless 
uiherwi^ic directed, wings are always supposed lu be erect, as 
in the Anns of Diusdale (lig. lai). 

FiUTHLKs are also included amongst Heraldic Charges. 
They are always borne straight, except those of the Ostrich, 
the tips of which are drooping. A I'luue ok I-'kathek^ 
consbts of three, as in the Badge of the Prince of Wales, 
unless some other number be mentioned. If there be two 
or three rows above each other, they are termed Dottbk or 
Triple plumes. In sucli a case, the upper row luis uuu 
feather less tlian that iniinedialely beneath it. When luuru 
llktn throo rows occur, ihcy are tormed a Pyramid oj/tathen, 
ot Jiiiim/u. Sir Samuel Mcyrick says, that 'tbu distinction 
between the Panache and Plume is, that the former was fixed 
on the top of the Helmet, while the latter was placed be- 
hind, in front, or on the side.' A Feather borne with llie 
quill transfixed through a scroll of parchment is styled an 
Euroll, though this term is more api>licable tu the narrow 
band at the base of an Achievement on which the Motto is 
inscribed. 

The following descriptive terms are 
employed in blazoning birds, 

Addoksed: This term, when applied to 
the wings of birds, means that they are to 
be represented partially open, and inclining 
liackwards. When in that ix>sition,however, 
they are more usually and better described 
Fig. ii). OS Elevated, as in the Arms of Wolrich 

 • My Vticaa now U »hitp, ami pasinE empty I 
Ami, till ilie sluop, she must nut bu full )fuf|>al ) 
Fur then she ncvci luoks uimn licr lure' 

Taming »/ Iht 6kfiv, Act iv. >c 1. 
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or WooLRVCH : — Ature ; a Chevron between three Swans 
with winp elevated argent. 

Close : With wings closed. This lenn is only applicable 
to tliose birds which are addicted to flight — as Eagles, 
Swans, Doves, &c. It is unnecessary thus to describe an 
Ostrich, or Ganic-cock, as llicir wings, in Annory, never 
np|>caT cxtKinded, unless they ate so directed in the blazon. 

Eklci', wlicn used in blaicuning wings, signifies tlial 
tlic principal wing feathers niakc nearly a right angle with 
the back of the bird. 

Mkmiirred : The Members of a bird are those iNirtions 
of its legs which are dcslilule of foalheni. 

KisiNC, or RonKANT : Alwiil to rise, or take wing. 
This tcnn is usually entpluyod in b1a/.oning Swans. ITie 
win^ may appear as AMoned. 

SoARiNc;, or Voi^NT : Flying. 

Trussing has the same sigMiOcation when 
applied to birds, as Vorant has to animals (fig. 
r8.(). pRKviNci ON is, however, a liclter cx- 
|)rcs.%iun, as Trusstd is fre(|uenlly used by 
old Amiorists to mean Close. 

It sometimes occurs that the term ' a Bird,' 
ot ^ Birds,' only is given in the blazon, with- ^ 

out any particular variety being specified. In 
this case they should be drawn in the form of Blackbirds. 

Fish 

Amongst Fish, the I loi.i'iim is lliat which is most com- 
monly represented in Heraldry. Its usual 
jmsition is Emlwitd, as shown in the ex- 
ample. When moving towards the sinister 
side, it is said to be Cottnter-embrnved \ and 
when straight, which is an infrctiucnt [wsi- 
tion, E.vlended. 

Ill France, the bearing of this Chaise was *■'•• '''• 
exclusively restricled to the Uauphin, or heir to the 'llirone. 



^ 
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' The other Fish which have been most in favour aiiioiit;st 
Heralds are the T.uciK, or TiKii; Roach, Salmon, Stukgeom, 
Ekl, Trout, and Herring. 

When in a blazon ' a Fish ' is mentioned, and no kind 
Specified, it should be drawn as a Herring. 

The position of Fish in the escutcheon is signified by 
the following Tcnns. 

Naiant: Kwinmiing in fuss tuwards lliu (Icxlur (lig. iKTi). 

IIaukiani' : In jxile, with the head in chief {lig. 187). 

Ukinant : Also in jiale, but with the head in base 
(fig. 188). 




Fig. 1B6. Ke- .B?. Kre- .bs. 

Fish are described as l>eing ScaUJ and FiiiHtd, uf what- 
ever Tincture they may happen to !«. 

StiKLL-FiSH afford a few Charges, but Ibey arc of coui- 
jiaralively rare occurrence in Armory. Tbu Families of 
DvKEs, Crabu, Akev, and 1'kaum, bear respectively a 
LousTEB, Crab, Crav-kish, and Prawn. 




The Escallop and Whelk are the only shells employed 
by Heralds. The former is borne by the RussellSiTracevs, 
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and many oilier Families, and the latter by the Shrlleys 
(see page 34). The Escallop is a very old and honourable 
liearing, having been assumed by the Pilgrims on their re- 
turn from the Holy I^nd. It is represented as at fig. 189. 

RKniLRS AND Insects 

Of Reptiles introduced into Heraldry, the Skkpeni*, 
ScoKPioN, and 'roRTOiSE arc the most common ; and of 
Insects, the Bee, BurrERFLV, and Grasshopper. 

Serpents may be Nmved^ twisted or knotted (fig. 191) ; 
Ertft^ placed in pale ; Erect wavy ; or Invoh)ed^ ^ 
which last means, curved in a circle. In blazon- 
ing, the names Serpent, Snake, Adder, and 
Viper are frequently used indiscriminately. 

Butterflies and Bees are usually de- 
picted Vohint ; the latter. Volant en arri^re^ 
that is, ^nth the back presented to the spec- pigT mi. 
tator, as in the well-known cognisance of the 
Hour RONS. The Arms of the Rowr family arc, A Pee- 
hh*e^ hset with JurSy promiscuous/y iH>/ant. 

The fluMAN Fir.iJRE 

Human Figures are of frequent occurrence in Armory, 
princi|)aliy as Supporters to Shields. 

As Charges, |X)rtions only are commonly employed. 

The Savage, or Wild Man, is represented naked, and 
usually Wreathed about the temples and waist with leaves, 
and holding a club. '1 wo of such figures constitute the 
supporters of the Arms of Denmark. 

A Demi-savage (couped at the waist) is frequently seen 
l)Oth as a Crest and a Charge. The Crest of Wightman, 
and the Arms of Basil-Woodd, furnish examples. The 
Heads of a Moor, or Bl.\ckamoor, and a Saracen, are 
wreathed about the temples with a fillet of twisted silk, the 
Tincture or Tinctures of which must be mentioned. 

The same rules are to be observed in blazoning a portion 
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of a Human Figure as have been already given for Animals. 
In blazoning a Hand, l)csi(1es staling what i>ositioii it ocvw- 
pics, and whether it be the Dexter or Sinister, and erased 
or couped, it must l)e mentioned whether it be clenched or 
appaumh (open). 

The Leg, Heart, Arm, Hand, and Head are the parts 

of the Body usually blazoned as Charges. An 

| j^ I Arm encased in armour is Vambraced\ thus, 

\^L JLf fig. 192 would be blazoned as, Argent ; a 

\ ^fe^^r sinister Arm^ erased at the shoulder^ embawcd^ 

\ 7 vafttbrcuedy hand gauntleted^ all proper. If the 

\ / Hand had been turned towards the sinister 

/^ side, it would have been counter-embmved, 

»K- »9a- ^ I jj^i^ J jj, nQyQi- supi)oscd to l)c ^auiith'tcd^ 

unless so specified. A clothed figure is said to be Vested or 
Habited \ and when the rlolhcs arc liouuil tightly mund 
about the waist, Chse-girt. 

Imaginary Beings 

To the fertile imagination of the ancient Oriental war- 
riors, we are in a great measure indebted for the fabulous 
creatures which apjicar as Heraldic Chaiges. These devices 
were freely adopted by the victorious Crusaders as mementoes 
of their exi^edition, and thus they became introduced into 
Western Europe. Some few, however, such as the Phosnix 
and the Saoittaruts, seem to deduce their origin from the 
Hcnlhcn Mythology. 





'I'htJ |)wN<um (fig. 193) »s a winged monster, covered 
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Willi scales, and linving four l{^ ; its tiil nnd inngiic arc 
anned with a conventional sting. Both the head and wings 
frequently appear as separate Charges. 

The Griffin (fig. 194) is an Animnt the head, shoulders, 
wings, and fore-feet of which resemble an Ragle ; the body, 
hind-legs, and tail Iwing fomicd like a Lion. When in its 
usual altitude. Rampant, with wings expanded, as in fig. 
194, it is described as Segreanf. It may also lie Passant, 
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as in the Anns of Chrstkr (fig. 195). Dcmi-Orinins also 
ap|>c:ir as Charges, as in llio Anns of Surrti, of Waitok, 
Co. llKKi?;(rig. 196). 

A Mai.r (tRiFFiN is destitute of wings, and is further 
distinguished by two straight horns rising from the forehead, 
and rays of gold which issue from various parts of the bodj. 
This is an unusual charge. 

The Cockatrice has the head, body, 
wings, and feet of a Cock (scales being substi- 
tuted for feathers), and the tail of a Dragon ' 
(fig. 197). It is Armed, Crcsled and /mv- 
lapptd in the same manner as the dame-cock. 
The head alone is a frequent Charge. 

As modern Natural Histories are deficient 
in details connected with Cockatrices, I have '*' '"' 
translated and condci>scd the l)cst account I Ikivc found, 
which is from a MS. (No. 10,074) i*^ 'be Roynl Library in 
llnisscis : - * \Vbcn the Cock is inst seven years old an egg 
grows within bin), whereat he greatly wonders, lie scckn 
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privately n wnnn phce, on a dunfihill, or in n slalile, nnd 
scralclics a holi: for .1 nest, to wliioli lie ^ocs ton times daily. 
A toad privily vvalchus liiii), and examines tlio nest evary 
lime the cock leaves it, to see if the egg yet be laid. When 
the toad finds the egg, he rejoices much, and at length 
hatches it, producing an anima) with the head, neck, and 
breast of a cock, and from thence downwards the body of a 
serpent. And that is a Cockatrice,' 

The Wyvern differs from the Cockatrice 
, having the head of a Dragon, and is 
I usually without spurs (fig, 198). The wings 
f of the Dragon, GriRin, Cockatrice, and Wyvem 
arc always represented as addorscd. 

The Hkkai-dic 'I'inicR and Antki.oi>k 

differ essentially from their zoological ])rotn- 

lyih-s. Tliu fiirnier is rc[>res(rnl('d with thi- 

, head of a Dragon, except tliat the tongue is 

t armed, and with three Or four tuds of 

I hair along tlic neck, and one on the breast : 

in other resiKCts, it resemlilcs a natural Tiger. 

The Ukuai.iiic Antki.oi'I': lias the Ixxiy nf a 

Stag, two straight horns, a short tusk on the 

nose, and tufts of hair on the neck, chest, 

and tail, which latter is like lliat of a Lion. 

The Paschai. or Hoi.v I^Mn is a l^mb passant sup- 

l>orting with its dexter fore-leg a staET, usually in )>end- 





sinister, from wlucli depends a Itanncr, charged with a 
Cross of St. GrnKr-ic See Fi.Ar,s, 
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The TRrxON and Mermatd (figs. loo and zoi) arc more 
commonly emplojed as Supporters than as Chni|;es, nnd 
thus appear flanking the shield of the yvMw(iw/;'(*rj' Compnny. 
The upper part of the Triton's body is, however, in that 
example armed like a knight A Triton is sometimes called 
a Mf.rman or Nrptuhe. 

In addition to these may be enumerated the Chimera, 
{wssessing the head of a Lion, Ihe body of a Goat, and the 
tail of a Dragon ; the I'ec.asus, or Winged Morse ; the 
Sacittariiis, or Ckntaur, an Animal produced by the 
comliinatioi) of the head ami bust of a Mait wilh the liody 
of a Horse, and holding in its hands nlvcut Ik>w ; the I.ton- 
miRsoN, or SnA-i.ioN, whirh has the heati and KliouUlcrp of 
a I, ion, (vilh fins for paws, and the wwrt/lail of a I'istifor a 
lipdy ; the Sea-horse, which is a combination of a Horse 
and a Kish, similar to the last ; the Unicorn ; the Sala- 
mander, \Thich is always pasianl amidst flames of fire ; the 
Winced Bull, I,ion, and Deer, .tc The dexter sup- 
imrtcr of the anns of Ixikii UiiNRnnN, in Westminster 
Aiiiiev, is a IUuwvn, wliicb is a l>easl like an I^craldic 
Antelope, with the tail of a Horse and tlic horns of a Goat. 

To this list may Ik' added a few imaginary llirds ; which 
arc ; ihc PHrRNix, a demi-eagle displayed issuing from 
flames of fire; the Harpv, a Vulture 
with a woman's head and breast, borne 
as Arms by the City of Nukemrerg : 
the Martlet, which is a Swallow 
without feet, as in the Arms of Dkedes 
{fig, 302), and Ihe Ai.lerion, which is 
an Ragle destitute of feet and wings. 
The Mnrikt is a very common Bearing, 
nud coiislituleit the Mark of Disiinclion Fit-. ^.-, 

of the fourth son. Sec Dikkerencinh. 

Camiikn says that (•oiifrkv i>e Itoiu.ofiNi-i 'at one 
draught of his Ivow, shooting against David's lower al 
Jerusalem, broached three feetless Inrds called Allcrions 
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upon his arrow, and therefore assumed in his shieUI, Or ; 
on a Bend ^iiics^ three AUcrions ar^eni* It lias been con- 
jeclured, however, that the House of Tx>rainr did not 
liear this charge on their Escutcheon on account of the 
exploit of their ancestor narrated l)y Camden, hut simply 
because the letters contained in the words Loraine and 
Alerion form a perfect anagram. 

The Celestial Bodies 

The Sun is always supposed to be Proper^ or In his 
Glory^ or Sp/endour^ and is blazoned Or, unless otherwise 
specified. It is represented by a Disc, on which is some- 
times depicted a human face, and is surrounded by a number 
of rays, alternately straight and wavy, which issue from its 
rinumferencc. A single Ray may constitute a Charge, as 
in the Arms borne by the family of Aldham, which are : 
Azure ; issuant from the dexter comer of the escutcheon^ a 
Ray of the Sun^ in bend proper. When blazoned as Eclipsed^ 
it is tinctured sable. 

llie proper Tincture of the Moon is Argent ; and when 
full-faced and shining, it is dcscrilicd as /// her compicment 
or Plenitude. It is usually environed with a number of 
short, straight rays. The Moon, when li)cli[)sed, is s:iid to 
l»e /// her Detriment^ and is emblazoned sable. 

A Half-Moon, with the horns directed upwards, is a 





Fir. ao3. Fig. 204. 

i' KLsCf-.NT (fig. 203, in Ixtse). This Charge is also used as 
t».e Difference by which the second son is distinguished. A 
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Crescent with tlie horns directed towards the Dexter, is said 
to he Increscent ; and if loivards the Sinister, Decrescent. 

'i'he Star, or Etoii.k, is represented with six hho^' 
Itotnts (fig, 204). Sec Mui.i.kt (fig. 250). 

The Signs of thr ZoniAC, l'tj\NF,TS (fig, 203, in Chiel, 
JuniTi'.u), Rainiiows, and Ci.otrns, arc somoliincs, though 
very rarely, employed as Charges. 

Trkp,s, Plants, ANn Fi^wkrs 

or Trees, the Oak, Tine, Olive, I'alm, and Iu\urrl 
arc the most coininonly blazoned in Armory ; l>iil others 
arc sometimes to l»e met with, llraiichcs of Trees more 
frcqncnlly appear as Crests, than as Charges. They arc 
generally hlawined fooper, or in their natural colours, 
although lliey may be of any 'I'incturc, 

The following Terms arc employed in describing Charges 
of this class : 

Accrued : FuH-grown. 

ItAKiiKi) : [«avc<l. Thi.t Icrm is nsiially applied to 
Koses, in describing the tincture of the little leaves, or 
Involucra, which encircle the flower, and does not refer to 
tlio ordiiKir}- leaves growing on the stem. 

Hijvstei), or Starvf.d : A Branch destitute of leaves. 

B1.0SSOMED : Bearing Flowers or Blossoms, 

CoupEn : Cut olT evenly. 

I'^KuniCATKD : Tom up hy the Roots. 

l'Kit<rrKn : Hearing I'niit, An Oak- 
Irce is fruited of its Acorns ; and a I'inc, 
of its Cones. 

J E.SSANT : Shooting, or springing out of. 

Jessaht-de-i.vs; The accompanying 
rut (fig. 305) represents the Arms of Can- 
TKi.iPl'i-;, or Can iki«w -.—Azinr ; //ir,r '"'''^ '^ 

Jjiws' /tKa,jeiSitii///f-fys or. In the Arms of the Si:k o( 
llEHEFORn the Lions' faces are Ratned, that is, turned 
upside down. 
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. NiCKVKi) : Ixxives arc thus dcscril)eil when the Nerves 
or Mhres are of a diflerent tinetiirc to the l^if itself. 
Pendent : Drooping or hanging. 
Seeded : Applied chiefly to roses, in blazoning the 
Seeds in the centre. 

Slipped : Torn or broken off. The term Erased is 
never applied to Trees or Plants. See Eradicated. 

The Stump of a 'IVec is sometimes called a Stck:k ; and 
amongst Scotch Heralds a Branch is temied a ScROt^.. 

The Fi.kur-de-lys is one of the most ancient and fre- 
quent of Heraldic Charges. The origin of the Fleur-de-lys 
has been variously accounted for : by some it 
is supposed to represent a TJly, by others a 
1 ance-head ; others, again, asseit that it is a 
Rebus^ founded on the name of Lewis the 
Seventh of 1'*ranci<:, who adopted it on his 
seal in the year 1137 ; to this last supposition 
Fi?. 206. most authorities incline. They were quartered 
with the Arms of England from the year 1 299, 
when Edward the First married Margaret of France, 
until the Union of Engi.vnd and Ireland in iSoi, when 
they were relinquished. 

It is very evident that Fleurs-de-lys were not intended 

to represent Lilies, for in the Arms of Eton College, 

granted in 1449, we find both Charges mentioned : ^abk ; 

three lilies slipped argent : a Chief party per paU^ azure^ 

and gules ; on the dexter side a fleur-de-lvs or: 

fan the sinister a Lion passant gnardant of the last. 
The Lily, moreover, consists of five leaves or [Ktals, 
and is represented with a stalk, as in the margin. 
William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, the 
founder of Magdalen Collf/;e, Oxford, bore 
Fia. •";. ^^'^*^ /iAVj slipped argent \ which device still 
apt)cnrs in the Arms of that College. 
' There are extant some volumes written under King 
ICdgar, and by his command, touching the reformation of 
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monastic life in England, wherein lie is pictured witli a 
crowi) fleuri. So, also, the crowns that are put on the heads 
of most ancient kings in pictures of the holy story of 
Genesis {SfSS. in Bib. Coil.), translated into Saxon in those 
times,are ensignedwith Fleurs-de-lys, This flower, beingcon- 
sidcred as an emblem of the Trinity, is, perhaiis, ilic reason 
why il was aftcru-ards used, and is still continued, as an orna- 
ment in Ihc crowns of almost all Chrisiian nations.' (Con- 
dciuicd from a MS. of Stephen l.£ake, Garter King-at-Arros.) 

The RosK is sometimes blazoned prufer, 
exhibiting the stem and leaves ; the Rose of 
l^N(:r.AMi is tints rc[>Tescnlcd. \Vlicii, however, 
({ Host only is muiKioncd in a Itln/on, il is al- 
ways understood to mean the lleiolilic Kou: 
The five small points around the flower repre- 
sent the leaves of which it is said to be linrbtd. 

A Rost biirlitii luid itei(d ppr. t\fx&\\\A im- 
ply <i Roitppr., bu t ti« Htraldie KtfSt, barM vtrt und miliil 01 
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'Hie four examples of ller.d<lic Rusvs liLTe ^iven are 
taken from good autlionties, butlhc second is the best form 
to employ in Armory. 

It win be remembered lliat a Ro.se ^idts was assumed by 
the I jncaslrian party as a Badge, and a Rose arg,tnl by the 
Yorkists. In the year 1461, Euvvakd the Fourth sur- 
rounded bis white Rose wilh rays of Ibc Sun, thus form- 
ii^; the Rost-KN-.<;ui,eii., wliieh was subsequently adopted 
by his adherents ; and still a[i]iears on the Union /nek, Qt 
' Xiginifn/iii Cii/our,' of the Guard.s, and other Kcgiinenls. 
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The Columbine ; Clove-pink, or Gilly-flower ; 
CvANUs, or Bluk-boiti-k ; and Thistle, arc almost the 
only other t1owcn>iiscd as Cliargcs, aiid these but rarely : the 

first three are severally borne by the families 
of Hali^ Jorney, and Cherley ; and the 
'lliistle, which is the emblem of SccrruvNi), 
a|>i)ears in tlie arms of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

'llic Trefoil, Quatrefoil, and Cin- 
QUEFOiL, are leaves which bear three, four, 
and five cus|)s respectively. The Trefoil is 
usually blazoned as Stalked and Slipped \ that is, with a 

stalk, and that stalk broken off, not cut. 
Slipped^ applied to a plant, is the same as 
Erased to the limb of an animal. The 
DouiiLK QiiATRKFOii, US the name 
implies, is a leaf with eight cusps, but 
there are few examples of this Charge in 
English Armory. 

When Leaves are borne on a shield 
they are always supposed to be erect ; if 
they are intended to be placed hori- 
zontally or diagonally, their position must lie expressed as 
Bar-wise^ Jkud-wise^ &c. 

Wheat EARS are occasionally to be met with in 
Armory ; but a more frequent Charge is a 
aA^ I Sheaf of Wheat, called a Garb, 'ilie Bafid 
4Mm I around the Garb is suptx>sed to be of the 
^/m I same Tincture, unless the contrary l>e s]ic- 
■M / cified in the ISlazon. NViien a Garb is of 
any grain other than wheat, it must be men- 
tioned ; as, a Garb of Oats, &c Sometimes 
the straw is of a different tincture from the 
ears ; as, a Garb vert, eared or. Garbs are usiudly or, and 
when of this tincture are frequently blazoned Proper, 

Rut few Fruii'S are used ns Heraldic Charges ; the prin- 



Fig.'ji^. —Arteut: three 
CinqHe/o'U sable ^ for 
Sfci»Ki(;fiT. 



Fig. 215. 
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ciiKil arc, the Fik-conk, coiuiuonly called PiNK-Ai'i'LK ; the 
Acorn ; aiid the Peak. 

The Student must not confound the Pine-apple with 
the West-Indian fruit of that name. The latter is Heraldi- 
cally known as the Ananajs. 

The base of a shield, for al)out oiie-iiflli of its enlire 
depth, is sonictinies occupied by a rising piece of ground, 
tinctured Vert^ as though covered with grass : such a Charge 
is termed a Mount ; as in the arms of Bosanquet \—0r; 
on a Mount vtrt^ a Tree proper ; on a Chief gu its ^ a Crescent 
between two Mtdlets argent (fig. 216). 
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ClIAPTKR VII 

COMMON ClIAKGLS (cONllNUIil*) 

Miscellaneous Inanimate Objects 

IN the following list of Charges, I do not profess to include 
all those which have lieen at various limes adopted by 
Heralds; for, as I have before staled, anything may con- 
stitute a (!harge. I shall also omit such conuniMi (ihjccls as 
a Book, Key, liorse-shoe, ^:e., the form of which is too 
familiar to recjuire an explanation. 

ALiMiAUtci', Lkiteks ok the : Capital letters are some- 
times used as Charges ; as in the Arms of Kekitbioke, Giiles ; 
three Ss or \ of 'roi-TE, Argent ; tivo Chevronels between 
three Ts sable ; of Bridlington Priory, Per pale sable and 
argent^ three B*s connterchanged \ and in the Arms of 
Rashleigii, of Menadilly, ap[)ears a T argent. The 
family of Lang bears on a Fess between other charges in 
chief and in base, the letters ABCDRl*. 

Anchor : Unless otherwise exprc*ssed in the Blazon, this 
charge should lie represented in pale, with the flukes in 
base, and without a cable, as in fig. 105. 

Annulet : A plain ring, fretpiently used as a Charge ; it 
is also the Mark of Difference of the fifth son (see fig. 275). 

Arualeste : A Cross-bow (fig. 217). 

Arch, or Bridge : Usually drawn as in fig. 218. 

Arrow : A bundle of Arrows bound together in the 
centre is termed a Sheaf, and consists of three : one in 
pale, and two in saltire. It is said to be Armed ox Barbed of 
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its head, and Flighted of its feathers. Unless otherwise 
directed, the heads are to be in base, as in the Arms of 
Mausergh Mausergh. 





Fig. SI 7. 



Fig. 918. 




Fig. 919. 



Attirks : The Horns of a Stag. 

Band : A Fillet with which a Garb or Sheaf of Arrows is 
1x>und. 

Banderoll : A narrow Streamer affixed to 
the head of a Crosier, and usually depicted as 
enveloping the Staff. 

Barnacles, or Breys (fig. 219): An in- 
strument used to compress the nose of an un- 
l>rokcn or restive Horse. Barnacles arc some- 
times represented as o|)cn, as in the arms of 1)k 
C'tRNEViLLE or De JoiNViLLis, Scigncurs De 
Broyes, where they appear as at fig. 220, taken from an 
old Roll of the Thirteenth Century, 
now in the College of Heralds. To 
bray is to break, bruise, or pound, 
and is used in that sense in the Pro- 
verbs^ 'Though a fool be brayed in 
a mortar.' A Hemp-brey (fig. 242) 
is really the same instrument as a 
Horse-Brey, except that they were 
used for different puqx)ses, and that 
the former is in Armory always re- 
presented as being upon a wooden 
stand (fig. 242). 

H 




Fig. sao. 
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Barnacles, as shown above, are always described as a/^/r 
of Baniades^ and must not be confounded with the Barna- 
cle, which is a Bird soincwliat resembling a Goose. 

Bar-shot : A missile formerly employed in warfare, con- 
sisting of a short bar of iron, with a ball at each end, re- 
sembling a Dumb-belL 

Battrring-raii : An engine used to effect a breach in 
the wall of a licsicged Town or C^tlc. It is bla/x)ncd as 
Armed (or Headed)^ Ringed^ and Banded^ and sometimes 
as Garnished^ which term includes the three foregoing. 
Fig. 221 would be blazoned. Argent ; a Battering-ram in 
fess gules^ garnished azure, 

Battle-axr (fig. 222) : It is described as being Hehed 





Fig. 231. 



Fig. 233 



of its handle. The Txkthahkr Axe (shown on the Dexter) 
has a broader blade, and is usually sha|X^d like an Increscent, 
The helve, also, is slightly curved. 'Hie Broad Axe is 
represented as on the Sinister. 

Beacon, or Fire-beacon : An iron vessel — containing 
some combustible substance in Aames—placed on a pole, 
against which is placed a ladder (fig. 223). 






V\%. 21). 



Fig. aa^. 



Fig. 225. 
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Belus : In blazoning, it is necessary to state whether 
Church Bells or Hawk Beli^ are intended. They are 
represented as in fig. 224— the former in Base, and the latter 
in Chief. 

BiRD-ROLT : A blunt arrow, sometimes borne with two 
or three heads. When furnished with more than one head, 
the number must be specified (fig. 225). 

HoTTKROLL, CiTAPR, Or Crampkitr : Thc piece of iron 
with which the bottom of a scablxird is shod. The Crampette 
is an infrequent Charge : it was the ancient Badge of the 
Lords Detjvwarr ; and it also occurs in thc Arms of thc 
late Queen A Did .a I hii:. It is shown on a Canton in the 
third Quarter of fig. 31 1. 

Mrasseits : Armour to protect thc Arms. 

Broad Arrow : See Pheon. 

Brush : The tail of a Fox, — which animal was styled by 
the old Heralds a Tod, the head of which is borne as Arms 
by several branches of the Todd family. 

Buckles, sometimes called Armour- buckles : In 
blazoning, the form, whether round, oval, square, or lozenge, 
must be specified. The tongue is always to be represented 
as crcdy unless dcscrilx^d as pendent See the Buckle at- 
tached to the Helmet of Sir John Say on the Frontispiece 





Fig. 336. Fig. as7 

Bugle : See Hunting-horn. 

Caltrap, or Chkval-trai» : An instrument used to 
retard thc progress of an enemy's cavalry, by laming the 
horses. It was formed of four short but strong spikes, or 
GndSy conjoined in such a manner that, when thrown on the 

H a 
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ground, one would always l)e erect (fig. 227), Argent; 
three Caltrapt table, is ttome by the family of Trapps. Cal- 
traps also occur in the Anns of Sir Edwakd Walker, of 
BusHEY, Bart : Erminots ; on a Pile emiaUled asurt, a 
Mitral Crmvn, between two Callrafis in pale or (fig. 228). 




Carbuncle, or Escarbuncle : A very ancient conven- 
tional Device, usually TC]>rcNCittc(l as at % zstj. The ex- 
tremities of the Staves arc sometimes connected by a band. 

On the seal of Thierry, eighth Eakl of Cleves (a.d. 
 311), the Carbuncle is represented as in fig. 330, but in the 
Anns of Navarre the ends of the staves are connected by 
a chain {una varra-Niwarre) as shown in fig. 331. 




rif. 131. 

Castle : An embattled Fortress, on which are commonly 
placed three towers {fig. 232). When the tinaure of the 
I'ield iit to l»c seen through the windows or ports, they are 
•aid to be yvideJ 0/ the Field. 
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Catharine Wheel : Supposed to represent the wheel 
upon which St. Catharine suffered martyrdom (fig. 233). 

Chamfraine, or Chamfron : Armour to protect the 
head of a war-horse (fig. 234). 






Fig. 332. 



Fig. «j3. 



Fig. 2J4. 



Chaplet, or Garland : These terms are frequently, but 
erroneously, used to signify the same object A Chaplet 
should be composed of four Roses, arranged at equal dis- 
tances in a circle, the intervening spaces being filled up with 
leaves ; and a Garland should be formed of laurel or oak 
leaves, interspersed with acorns. It should always be stated 
of what the Chaplet or Garland is composed. They are 
usually tied in Ixisc with riblxjii, the c\Mi& Jlotaniy and always 
ered^ so as to appear as circles. See Wreath. 

CHK.SS-ROOK : 'I'his Charge is represented in Heraldry 
very dissimilar in form to that of the modern Rook : it bears 
a greater resemblance to the Bishop. The family of Walcot, 
amongst others, emblazon this ancient Cliarge upon their 
Escutcheon. 





tig. 235. 
Clarion : Sec Kf.st. 
Coronet : Sec Chap. xiv. 



Fig. 93^ 



When a Coronet is blazoned 
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as a Charge, it is represented as a Ducal Coronet, but with- 
out the velvet cap. The Arms of Toulmin, of St. Albans, 
afford an example of Coronets being employed as Charges : — 
Argefit; a Chevron ermines between three Coronets sable 
(fig. 236). For the various forms of Crowns which are 
used as Charges, see the Chapter on Coronets atid Helmets, 
Cram PETTE or Chape : See Botteroll. 
Cronel : The head of a tilting spear, borne in the Anns 
of Wiseman. 

Crosier : A stafT bearing a Cross at the top, belonging 
to an Archbishop, as an emblem of his 
dignity (fig. 237 ; Archbishop Chichely, Can- 
terbury, A.D. 1443). Bishops and A1)1)ots 
are commonly, though erroneously, sup|K)scd 
to Ix^r a Crosier with a rounded head, 
Komewhnl rescmlilin^ a Shepherd's Crcxik. 
'I'his should proi)erly be called a Pastoral 
Staff (fig. 238). From both a narrow 
streamer— called a Banderoll^ Vexillum^ or 
Orarium — frequently depends, fastened near 
the head of the StafT. 

In Illuminations and Monumental Kfli- 
gies, the Pastoral Staves of Bishops and 
Abbots are identical in fonn. There is, how- 
ever, one invariable distinction ol>served, by which those 
dignitaries can l>e readily distinguished from each other on 
monumental efiigies : an Abbot holds his Staff in his right 
hand ; whilst a Bishop holds it in his left, his other hand 
l)eing elevated, as though he were pronouncing a Bene- 
diction. 

Abbesses on their seals and monuments, are frequently 
reprcsenteil as 1 Hearing a Pastoral Staff, as in the Brass to 
IsAHKi. IIkrvkv, Aiiiiicss of Elsix)\v, in Bedfordshire. 

The aicomiKmying Illustration of a Pastoral Stiff is 
taken from an example of the Fourteenth Century, aliout 
which |»crioil tlK7 were usually omamemed with Crockets, 




Fig. •37. 
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the SUifl* itself being hexagonal or octagonal. In the Fourth 
volume of the Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Arcluzological Society^ page 231, will be found 
a copy of the Initial Letter to the Charter 
granted by King Richard II. to the Minor 
Canons of St. Paul's. The King is l)ctween the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London. 
The Crown of the King and the costume, Mitres, 
and Staves of the Bishops, are worthy of careful 
attention. See, also, Initial letter of Chap. x. 

Cross-dow : See Ardaleste. 

CuiUT Arm : An arm coui)ed at the ell>ow. 
It is nct:cs.sary to state in the Blazon whether 
(he Ann be the dexter or sinister ; and its (losi- 
tion, such as Erects In/ess^ &c. ; also, whether 
the Hand be Appaumc or Clenched, The Hand is always 
supposed to be bare, unless in the blazon it is stated to be 
gauntleted. 

KSCARUUNCLK : ScC CARnUNCf.R. 

I'AixiiiON : A Sword, the blade of which is broad, and 
slightly curved. 

Fan, Fruitle, SHRUiTr.E,orWiNNOwiNG- 
BASKET (fig. 239), as in the Arms of Septv ans. 

Fetter-lock, or Shack-bolt : A somewhat 
rare Charge. A falcon on a Fetter-lock was one 
of the Badges assumed by Edward the Fourth. 
Admirable examples of this Badge arc to be 
seen on the bronze gate leading to Henry the 
Seventh's Cha|)el, in Westminster Abbey. 

(fAD : A rectangular plate of steel, liorne in the Arms 
of the Ironmongers' Company. Gads are also the spikes 
affixed to the knuckles of a gauntlet, to inflict a more 
dangerous wound, when the wearer was engaged in the 
mclce, (See Frontispiece.) 

(; ALLEY : See Lymphad. 

GARLiXND : See Chaplet. 




Fig. •39. 
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Gauntlet : An iron glove, usually depicted withoul 
fingers, which is its most ancient form (sec Hg. 386). It 
must l)e stated in the Blazon whether it be the dexter or 
sinister gauntlet, and if Appaumh or Addorsed, 

In emblazoning a Gauntlet appaume^ the Student must 
bear in mind that it should not be mailed on the palm, as it 
would have been impossible, in that case, for the wearer to 
have grasped a weapon firmly. The i>alm of the hand was 
either covered with a leathern glove, or the gauntlet was 
affixed by straps to the fingers. 

GiMMAL, or JuifELLB RiNGS : When two or more 
Annulets are interlaced, they are sometimes termed Gimmal 
Rings. 

A Gimmal or Jumelle Ring was formed of two fht hoops 
of gold, which fitted accurately within each other, and con- 
stituted but (me ring. Tlu^y were somctinies made IripK: ; 
and it was customary at a i^etrothal for each of the contract- 
ing parties to retain one portion, and to give the other to the 
witness. At the marriage, the three pieces were reunited, 
and formed the wedding-ring. Emilia says, in Oi'hello : 

' I would not do such a thing for a joint-ring.' 

Gorge, or Gurge (fig. 240) : A whirlpool ; borne on the 
Shields of the Gorges and Chellervs. This Charge covers 
the entire Field, and is always blazoned Argent and Azure. 

Grieces : Steps or Degrees. 

Hauick : An instrument used in dressing cloth. An un- 
usual Charge. Two Habicks ap|)ear in the Arms of the 
Clothworker^ Company {fig. 241). 





Fig. 240. Kig. a4i. 
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Harp : When represented as in the Third Quarter of 
the Royal Arms, it is usually termed a Welsh Harp. 

Hawk-bell : See Bell. 

Helmet : When blazoned as a Charge, is represented 
as that of an Esquire. See Chap. xiv. 

HEMP-nRKAK or Hacklk : An instrument used for 
bruising hemp or flax (6g. 242). A Hackle was the device 
of Sir Reginald Bray, who, during the reign of Henry 
VH., in a great measure restored the Chapel of St George, 
at Windsor, where it repeatedly occurs in various parts of 
the building. 

Hunting-horn, or Bugle : A very ancient and common 
Bearing. It is usually bla7X)ncd as Strin^cd^ which signifies 
that it depends from two strings, or riblxins, tied in a knot 
above ; and Garnislud^ which refers to the mouthpiece, and 
the rings which encircle it (fig. 243). 





Fig. 249. Fig. 243. 

Javelin : See Tilting-spear. 

Knots : See Chapter ix. 

l«LTTER!>or THE Alpiiadet : Scc Alpmadet, Leiteks 

OK THE. 

Lure : Two wings conjoined (as in fig. 182), to which 
is attached a line and ring. 

LvMPHAD, or Galley : A vessel, usually with two masts ; 
one at the stem, and the other at the stern. It is represented 
with the sail furled, and propelled by oars. Many Scotch 
families bear this Charge, <imong others that of Sir Andrew 
LusK, Bart., as in fig. 244, which would be blazoned as 
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Azure ; a Lymphiid tvith three masts ardent ; on a Chief of 
tlu last^ a Woolpack bettvcen two Mullets ^ules. 





Fig. •Ai' 



Fig. 245. 



Manche, or Maunchi!: : A hanging sleeve. Fig. 245 is 
taken from IlarL MSS, No. 6079, ^^^ 's the form in which 
it is usually depicted. A fine example of this Charge occurs 
on the Brass of John dk Hastings, Karl of Pkmukokf^ 
in Ki-svNc; ('hurch, Norfolk (a.d. 1347). 

The oldest form of the Manche is as shown in fig. 246 
(temp. Hen. UI.), but later on, that is, during the Fourteenth 
Century, we find it as represented by fig. 245 and fig. 247. 





v'm. 246. 



Fig. 347. 



MiLUsroNK (fig. 248) : An old but not a very frequent 
Charge. The iron clamps which support it on either side, 
called the Mill- kinds, or Feks-de-Moline, are more com- 
monly borne separately as Charges than the stone itself. 
The Arms of Mills (fig. 249) would be blazoned as 
Eruiine ; a Mill-rind sable. There are twelve families o^ 
MiLLicR who bear Crosses- Moline in their Arms, and none 
who bear Millstones or Mill-rinds. It is tolerably evident, 



therefure, tliat tlie Cliar^jes which are nuw Crosses- Moliiit 
were originally devised as Mill-rinds. 




Fif. 141. Fis. M9- 

M0K10N : A llclinul. In illiiNlmlions, rt ii])|><;aTs tinder 
a variety or foriiis. It is soiiictitiics s)in|>cd nflcr the faKliion 
«r Ihc hclniol of llic wdl-ktinwii Imsl of A}ax found in 
Adrian's Villn; nnd at other times it assumes the form of 
the Casfjues worn by the soldiers of the CoiHmonwcnIth, 
which was a steel cap fitting close to the head, having a 
wide and slightly arched brim. 

Mound must not Ik; confounded with Mount. Tlic 
latter isagrecn hillock in the base of a shield (sec Hg. ai6) : 
the former is a jewelled Imll, the emblem of sovereignty. 

MuLLKT : A Figure resembling n spur-rowel of five [mints 
(fig. 350). When of more than five points, the number must 
be specified. It is generally pierced, as in the diagram. 
Compare the Mullet with the Etoile (fig. 204). 

Pall : An archiepisco{ial vestment mndc of lamb's-wool, 
and worn over the slKiulders. Only one-half is aintarent in 





Armorial illustrations ; it is always iMnbrialed, and cliarged 
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wilh CronHca Jkife Jl/cAe, It appears in the Arms of ihc 
Sees ofCANTKKituRY and Akmacii (fig. 251). 

Palmer's, or Piix;rim's, Stakk : A Charge, ihe origin of 
which is obvious. The Piixsrim's Scrip is sometimes re- 
presented with the StafT, as in fig. 252. 

PiiEON : The barbed head of a dart (fig. 253). A Pheon 
engrailed on the outer edge is blazoned as a Broad Arrow. 

PiJiViNG-TAnM*:s : This Charge, which is but .seldom cm- 
ployed, is drawn with twenty > four points, like a Backgam- 
mon-board. 

Portcullis : An iron gate formed of bars armed at the 
base, and bolted in treliis ; at both sides is a chain pendent 
from rings at the top (fig. 254). A Portcullis is the princi- 
pal Charge in the Arms of the City of Wicstminstkr ; and, 
as a Badge of Henry the Seventh, it is conspicuous as an 
ornament in his Cha|)el added lo the Abbey. 






••'itf. asj. 
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Prester- or Presbyter-John : Borne in the Arms of the 
See of Chichester. An Ecclesiastic sitting on a tot9ibstone^ 
in his sinister hand a Mound, his dexter hand extended, or: 
on his head a linen mitre, and in his mouth a Sword in f ess, 
proper. 

Rest, Clarion, Claricord, or Sufflue : Various 
opinions have been given by Armorists as to the origin of 
this Charge. Some incline to the supposition that it was 
intended as a rest to receive the lance when a Knight was 
on horseback, and others that it was a musical instrument. 
They probably constituted, at onetime, two distinct devices, 
but they are now considered as identical. It is commonly 
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represented as at fig. 255, but the six illustrations given 
lielow, taken Troni comiHlcnt authorities, show the various 
methods in which it was delineated. My own opinion is, 
that the Rest or Clarion nas a nide type of a musical instru- 
ment, analogous to the Pandean pipe. 

ScAi.iNG-i.AUDKK : A vcry ancient Charge, though some- 
what uncommon. It is generally represented bendwist, 
resting against a wall, and furnished at the top with two 
grappling- claws. 

SciktETAR : This weapon differs little from the Falchion. 
The tilade is, however, rather more curved, and somewhat 



Scrip : Sec Palmer's Staff. 

Srax : A I'alchion with a. scnticircitlar notch at IhclKick 
nf the bbdc, seen in the Arms of the County of MtDOLESRX ; 
which arc 1 Gyles ; three Seaxes fesswiu in pale argent 
(fig. a6a>. 




Shakefork : Resembles a Pall, humelte and pointed 
<riK. '63). 

Spear : See Tilting- spear. 
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!t ; This Cliargc ivay cither l)c represented in its 
modcni form, with a rcvohing rowel, or 
with a single [loiiit. 'Hie latter is ihu 
most ancient, and is known as the Pryck- 
SPUR. The example in the margin is 
t-ig-afi*. taken from a Brass to Sir Roiikkt i>k 

RuRF-'i, in Acton Church, SuPFOLK (A.n. 1361). Thcmonu- 
inentil effigy or_Tf>iiN I'ljvNTAOKNKr, or Ri.TirAM, in Wtsr- 
MiNSTEK AiDiEV (a.d. 1336), aflords a fine example of an 
octagonal -shaped pryck-spur. Richard the First, on his 
great seal, is the first king who appears wearing a Rouelle- 
SPUR. Spurs arc sometimes represented with a circuLir 
guard around the points. 

Sword : The Sword differs from llie I'.ilchion, Scay, and 
Scimetar in being represented straight, instead of curved. 
Sec the third Quarter of fig. 311. In all of these weajions, 
the hilt, pommel, and sometimes the Gripe, or tliat part by 
which they were held, differ in tincture from the hlade, 
which difference must be noted in the Blazon. When no 
position is assigned, the hilt is to be placed in base. 

Tilting -SPEAR : It is sufficient to blazon this weapon as 
a .^iir(fig. 265), When a plain Spear is intended, it must 
Ik: bla/oned as Ti/itveliu. A lirokeii .S^^iiroftcn ap|M^rsas 
a chaise, and means the lower half. 




Fit. a6j. Fi|. ttA. 

Trellis ; This differs from Freity, inasmuch as the 
pieces of which it is composed are not interlaced, but are 
continued ihroughout, and nailed at the ix>ints of contact 
(fig. 366). 
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Trumpet : This instrument generally appears straight, 
with the end rather distended. A very ancient form is 
flexed^ in the shape of the letter S. 

Turret : A small tower commonly set upon a Castle, as 
shown at fig. 232. 

Vamhrack : Armour for the arm (fig. 192). 

Vamimj^tk : A Gauntlet. 

Vannkt : The Escallop is so named when the ears arc 
wanting. 

Water-bouget : A leathern vessel formerly used by 
soldiers and pilgrims to contain water. It may l)e repre- 
sented in either of the forms shown in fig. 267, but that in 
liase is more generally adopted. 





Fig. 367. 



Ktc 968. 



Another form is that in which the Arms of De Roos are 
usually depicted (fig. 268), GuUs ; three Water-bougets argent 
llie fancy of Armorists has represented this Charge in a 
variety of forms, as may be seen by the accompanying 
examples. 




Watbr Bougbts.— Fig*. 169-974. 
WlNNOWlNG-BASKET : ScC FaN. 

Wreath : A circular fillet of twisted silk upon which 
the Crest is placed (fig. 347). Wreaths also appear as en 
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circling the heads of human figures, particularly those of 
Saracens and Nf oors. 



Disposition of Small Charges 

When there are several small Charges or the same kind 
blazoned on a shield, the position they occupy, as well as 
ihc-ir numlwr, must lie mcntionctl. Tlic mclluKl of arranging 
ihvni in the Turm uT an Ordinary has already bc-cn noticed at 
page 72. They may likewise be disposed as in the following 
Blazons of Arms. 

Argent; two Bars between seven Annulets, three, three, 
and one piles. Seaforth (fig. 375). 

Asiirc ; eleven Billets, four, three, ami Jour 
argent. Lavardin. 

Argent; three F.snitfheons sahlf, on each 
nine Betants, three, three, tnwatidone. Luo- 
ham. 

Ature ; ten Etoiles or, four, three, t%tH> 
andone. Alston (fig. 376). 
Argent ; six Crosses fitchi sable, three, two and one; on 
a Chief ature two Mullets or. Cunton (fig. 277). 





Unless some other disposition be specially noted in the 
Blazon (as in the Arms of the County of Middlesex, (fig. 
161), three Charges are always to be placed two and one, as 
in the Arms of Chidlkv, of Devonshire : Ermine; three 
Lions nT/»/D»/ ^/»;and of Ryder.'Earls of Harrowry : 
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Azure; Ibree CrattHls or, on each an Ermine spot (% 478). 
When, however, the escutcheon is traversed by a Bend or 
Ueiid sinister, and three Charges are 011 either side, this 
arraiigenicnt may be with [iropriety disreg»\Jed, as in the 
Arms of Dk Boiium (rig. 1 79), on )>agc 89. Charges on a 




Fess or Bend are always dis[M>sed at lenglh,and iisver two and 
one, unless specially so directed. Sable ; on a Fess between 
/Arte Owls or, as many Crosses-erosslel of Ike first. Pvh (fig. 
»79). It should also be noticed that Charges on Ordinaries 
are always |)lare<l in llu- [Nisitiun uf those ( Inliiiarics : iIiiih 
in Hi;. 37y the Crosses being on a I'ess arc upright ; Inil in 
Itg. 280, the l.ions lH.'ing in Beiul, are dis)M>scd K'ndivise, 
as iliiitigli they were on a Bend, 'i'liat e.\anip1e would be 
blawned, Or ,- three Lions Jiassant in bend sa6le, between two 
lieHdlets vuir, for Cai'i^. 
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CIIAITKR Vlll 

MISCELLANEOUS DESCKimVE TERMS 

THE following list of descriptive Terms does not include 
those which have been previously mentioned in treat- 
ing of Charges. Any 1 cru) not set down in this place may 
lie readily found by reference to the Index at the end of the 
volume. 

Adals^. : Ix>wered. This term is applied when a Charge 
which usually occupies the centre of a shield, such as a I'css, 
is depressed l)elow it. NVhen the wings of an Eagle dis- 
played are inverted, they are sometimes descrilied as ^i^z/Vt*. 

Absconded : Covered by a superim|)osed Charge. In 
Argent ; in ChUJ three Roses ^iiies ; a Canton autre, the 
Canton would completely cover, or abscond the first Rose. 

Adumbrated : Shaded, or under shadow. 

AiGUisi, or Urd£ : Used by French and the early 
English Heralds to signify pointed, as a Cross aiguisS. 

Ambulant : Walking : commonly applied to Beasts of 
the Chase. 

Annodatkd : (Hirved somewhat in the form of the 

letter S. 

Annulated, or Annulv : Charges are thus blazoned 
when they terminate in Annulets : as a Cross annufy, which 
means that an Annulet is affixed to the end of each limb. 

Arched, or Enarched : When an Ordinary, such as a 
Fess or Bend, is slightly curved^ it is blazoned as Arched. 
(See Arms of Prince of Wales.) 
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Armed at all points : This term is used in blazoning 
a Knight who is completely encased in Armour — sometimes 
described as Cap-h-pie, 
Arond£ : Rounded off. 

Arrasways : A rectangular Charge, such as a lUxik or 
a Cushion, is thus described when it is placed on Its side, with 
one comer towards the spectator. 
AsPKRSED : See Semk. 
AssuRGENT : Rising from the sea. 
At bay : Used in describing a Stag with its head de- 
pressed, as if it were butting with its horns. 

Banded : When a Charge, such as a Garb or Sheaf of 
Arrows, is bound together with a l)and of a different tincture, 
it is said to be Banded of that tincture. 
Barded : Caparisoned. 
Bezant£ : Semt or covered with Bezants. 
Bi-corporated : Having two bodies conjoined to one 
head. Animals, more particularly Lions, are occasionally 
so rcpresenlcd, anil, sotnelimes, TRi-ioRiMiKArKi). Such a 
device was liorne by Edmund Crouchdack, Earl of Lan- 
CASTKR, brolhcr to King Edward Ihe FiRsr. 
Billet^ : Seme of Billets. 

Bladed : When the blade or sLilk of corn is liorne of a 
different tincture from the ear, it is described as Bladed of 
whatever tincture it may be. 
Blemished : See Rkiiated. 

BoLTiNC. : A|)plicd lo Hares and Rabbils when courant. 
Braced : Interlaced. 
Brinded, or Brindled : Spotted. Ap- 
plied only to animals. 

Cantoned : A Cross is Cantoned when 
it is between four Charges, or groups of 
Charges, as in the Arms of Wodeiiouse 
of Hertingfordbury : — Gules ; a Cross 
behveen (or Cantoned by) tivelve Crosses- j.. ^g^ 

crosslet or (fig. 281). 

I 2 
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C\xmt : Scudded witli nails. A I'orlcutlU, or a Gate, is 
somctiinL-s thus descrit>od. 

CoKDei> : Bound round with cord,— as, (t liaie gales, 
corded or. 

CoRNKD : Homed. 

CoNjoiNi^u : joined lugutlicr. Wliun hollow Clui^cs, 
such as Annulets, are linked together, so as to form a chain, 
they are soniclimcs blazoned as CuHjoiiicd ; they would, how- 
ever, be better described as Braced. 

Counter-changed; See page Si. 

CRUSiLLfi : Sem/ofCrosses ; usually of Crasses-crosslet. 

Decoli^ted : Decapitated. Rarely used. 

Diij^TED : Opened or extended. Applied to a pair of 
ConiiKisiies, ]lamaclcs,&;e. 

Disarmed : Beasts and Birds of prey are thus blazoned 
when ihey arc dc])rived of their rlnws nnil leclh, iir l>ciiks. 

Enaluron, Entovre, and Enurny : 'I'ernis formcriy 
used to express Bordures severally charged with Birds, In- 
animate Objects, and Animals. (See i>age 68.) 

Encoui.ed : Ueing swallowed or devoured. It also sig- 
nifies being pierced through the mouth with a weajion. 

ICtdlANCKl) : Any Ordinary set .ilmvc its 
usual jmsition. The Bvrons licnr: Ar;i<-Ht ; 
three Ihndkts eiihuiheJ gules ; anil the Ci i v 
of Manchester emblazons the same Cltaigeti 
Or, on a held gules (lig. 283). 
Ensicned : Ornamented, or garnished. 

Ml, iti. Enveloi'ed : Entwined. 

l''i.KXi;u : Bent, 

]<'i.icii't'i'.i> : An arrow hjliahled of its featliers. 

Fixn-ANT : This term is usually applied to l-'lags when 
displayed as if by the wind. It may, also, be used to express 
anything floating or swimming. (See Jess, page 92.) 

Forcen^ or Fresn£ : Applicable only to Horses when 
in a rampant position. 

Fl/kiANT : Emitting smoke. 
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FusiLL^ : Semi of Fusils. 

Gf.rated : See Sem£. 

Garnished : See Purfled. 

Gbnuant : In a kneeling posture. 

Gliding, or Gussant : Used to descril)e Serpents 
when moving forwards in I'Vss. 

Guarded : Trimmed, or turned up with. Commonly 
applied to a Mantle or Cliajieau. 

Habited : See Vested. 

Hacked : An indented Charge is thus described when 
the notches are curved U|)on l)oth sides, similar to the Teeth 
of Barnacles. (Sec fig. 219.) 

iNTERCHANGEAnLV POSED : When Charges are placed in 
parallel lines, so that the head of each appears between the 
tails of two others, — in the manner that mackerel are 
usually served at table, — they are said to be Interchangeably 
posed. 

Laminated : Scaled. Applied only to reptiles, and to 
them but rarely. 

Lined : Attached by a line, usually aflixed to the collar 
of an Animal. This term is also applied to the lining of a 
Nfantlc, Chaix^au, &c., when Iwrnc of a different tincture 
from the garment itself. 

Masoned : As though built with stone, like a Castle. 
(See fig. 218.) 

MoRNi£ : Disarmed. 

OVKR-AI.I. : Sec SUKTOUT. 

I'owDKKKi) : See Sicmk. 

1*UKKiJcn : When applied to a Mantle, implies that it is 
lined or guarded with fur ; and when to Armour, that the 
studs and rims are of another metal,— as, an Armvambraccd 
ppr.^ purfled or garnished or, 

Kkhated : When the head of a Cross, Weapon, &c., is 
broken or cut off. 

Rkki.exkd : Bent, or turned backwards, as the chain of 
the sinister Supporter of the Royal Arms, 
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Rkmovkd : Depressed. (See Aiiaisk.) 

Renversi^:, or Reversed : Turned contrary to the usual 
direction. 

SciNTiLLANT : Emitting sparks. 

SEM^.y Aspersed, Gerated, Sans Nombre, and Pow- 
dered : These terms are used to signify that a Shield or 
Charge is covered with an indefinite number of minor 
Charges promiscuously scaltcrcd over the surface. Pinvdcrcd^ 
Gerated^ Sans Noifilfre^ and Aspersed^ however, commonly 
imply that the Cliaiges are to be smaller, and more thickly 
distributed than Semk» It will be seen by reference to the 
Shield on the following page, — which is France Ancienti 
Azure ; semi de Lys <7r,— that the Fleurs-de-lys occurring at 
the extremities are cut through, as if the Field were covered 
with a Diaper pattern. When the other terms are employed, 
the small Charges are represented complete. 

Stringed : Used in specifying the tincture of the string 
or ribbon by which a Bugle-horn is suspended (fig. 243). 
It is also employed in describing the strings of musical in- 
struments, — as in the Arms of Ireij^nd, which are : Azure ; 
a Harp or^ stringed argent 

SuR-TOUT, Surmounting, or Over-au, : These tenns 
are synonymous, and signify tliat a Chaige — usually an 
Inescutcheon— is to l)e placed in tlu; centre of the Shield, 
partially concealing whatever may have been previously 
emblazoned thereon, as shown at fig. 311. When on such 
an Inescutcheon a second is charged, it is described as 
SuRTOUT-DE-TOUT. (See also fig. 122, and the examples 
given on page 86.) 

Sustained : Usually applied to a Chief or Fess when a 
narrow fillet or fimbriation occupies the base of the Chaige. 

This term is seldom used in modem Armory, nor, indeed, 
is it necessary, for a Chief or Fess sustained would l)e l)etter 
described in the one case as a Chief fimbriated^ and in the 
other as a Fess fimbriated on its Uriver side^ or base, 

Trkfl^: : Ensigned with Trefoils, The Arms of Saxony, 
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l)orne by Ihe Prince of Wales, alTord an example o^&Bend 
trefU. In a Crois trefit, each of the hnibs terminates with 
a single Trefoil. 

Vi-:sTEi> : Clothed. Usually applied in blazoning a part 
of the body,— as a dexter Ann couped, vested gu/es, hand 
trnifvr. \VhcM an entire Fij;un' is clothid, it is commonly 
descrilicd as Haiiitki). 
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CHAPTER IX 

KNOTS, BADGES, REBUSES, AND MEKCHANTS* MARKS 



KNOTS of silk cord entwined in various manners were 
adopted as Armorial Bearings at a very early date. 
As far liack as the fifteenth year of the reign of liklward 
the Third, we read of the Stafford knot Ixiing the Badge 
of the Duke of ItucKiNcnf am ; and the Bourchikr knot, 
that of KiTZWARREN. Knots seldom appear as Charges 
upon shields, but serve for the most part as Badges and 
Crests. These Devices are known in Armory by the names 
of the Families to whom they severally belong ; the principal 
of which are the following : 



Fig. 384. 




Fig. 285. 



Fig. 386. 





TIk: Bmren Knot. 



II1C Wake nml Onnnrul Knot. 



The f Acy Knot. 



Fig. 287. 



f h« Hufford Knot. 



Fig. 288. 





The Heoeafftt Knot. 



Fig. 289. 




Tlie Boiirdiier Knoc. 
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Figs. 287 and 289 are taken from monuments in St Ed- 
mund's Chapel, Westminster : the former from that of John, 
Earl of Stafford ; and the latter from 
that of Humphrey Bourchier, who was 
killed at the Battle of Bamet, in 1471. 
It will be observed that, in the last men- 
tioned, one strap is pierced with holes, to 
receive the tongue of the Inicklc. The 
example in the margin occurs on the tomb 
of Archdishop BorRCHiKR, in Canterbury 
Cathedral, A.n. i486. 

The b'amily of Harrington also bears 
a knot, called by their name, which should ^'^' ^"^ 

justly be known as the Verizon knot, that family having 
previously adopted it. This knot is not represented as 
composed of cord, but is flat, and may be described as a Fret, 
with the extremities of the Saltire cou|)ed (fig. 128). 

Badges, or Cognisances, were Devices adopted by Fa- 
milies as certain distinctive marks, which cannot lie strictly 
regarded as Armorial Bearings (although they were to some 
extent employed as such), but rather as subsidiary Anns. 
They were intended to be l)orne on military e(|uipnients, 
caparisons, articles of domestic use, &c. ; and also on the 
breasts of common soldiers, attendants, and household ser- 
vants. As the bearing of Crests was restricted solely to 
their individual iK>ssessors, and as Coats of Arms were fre- 
quently of too elalH>rale a description to l)c enibroidercd on 
the gamients of retainers, &c., Badges, consisting of a single 
figure, were employed to designate the family to which 
such dependents l)elonged. None but the private Herald 
l)ore the Arms of his lord upon his dress. In many in- 
stances, such tenants of the great Baronies as were entitled 
to Armorial distinction assumed the Badge of their sui)erior 
lord as Arms ; hence the prevalence of the Pklham Buckle 
in the Arms of Sussex families, and the Garb in those of 
Cheshire. 
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A B;idge may readily be distinguished from a Crest, from 
the circumstance that the former is complete by itself, while 
the lallcr is always placed cither on a // nv////, Crcst-coronei^ 
or Cap of MainUnanct. The string-course which passes 
beneath the windows and connects the trusses in West- 
^ og MiNSTKR Hall is enriched along its entire 

W^W length with the Crest and Helmet of 

vTV Rich ART) the Skcond, placed between two 

Ostrich-feathers, alternating with his fa- 
vourite Badge— rt white Ilart^ lod^ed^ 
^or^dy and chained. In these examples, 
the distinction between the Crest and the 
lladge is plainly marked ; for although 
**' *^*' there is a variation in each, as to |)osition 

and acvomixmiments, yet tlie former — a crmvmd Lion 
sMaHt-^uardant is in every instance placed upon a Cap 
of Maintenance. 

The origin of Badges may be traced to a fx^riod coeval 
withi if not antecedent to, that of regular Coats of Arms. 
ThiiHi we find King Strpiirn bearing two separate Devices 
m Hedges, whii^h have l>een sometimes, though erroneously, 
it'l^uitUHl as his Anns. These were a Sagittarius, and a 
PUnuo i>f three (>slrich-fe:\thors, with this Motto : * Vi 
Ntn.LA INVKKTITUH OKiH>*— 7(1^ HO font is tluir form 
aflt9fd i alluding to the fold and fall of the Feathers, 
which, ht>wever shaken by the wind, recover their original 

foMU, 

The Phnhi ^niUa of the Pi^\ntagenets ; the Ostrich- 
/i\i/4rn' t»f KnWAKn, Princk of Walks ; and the RedvLtxA 
jr.)/ A* A'i*Ai'A' of the Lancastrlxn and Vorklst factions, arc 
rxiunplon of Ibulgos familiar to every student of English 
I lihliM V. Son^e of the Kings and the Nobles of the Four- 
l«rnth and I'ilUnMUh Centuries adopted several Badges which 
Ihev "^* *' intlist riuunately : Hknry the Fourth, for ex- 
an\pli\ l»'Ul no loss than twelve; which were, a Gennei 
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(Ermine or Weasel) passant between two sprigs of Broom — 
thus forming the word Planta-gknet ; the Monogram S.S. ; 
three Ostrich-feathers ; the stump of a TVee, for Woodstock; 
a jFox's tail; a Crescent; a si/ver Swan, ducally gorged, for 
BoHUN ; a red Rose ; a Panther ; an Antelope ; an Eagle 
displayed ; and a Co/uttiMne-flmver, The PortatlUs was a 
favourite device of Hknrv the Skventii, as may be seen in 
the Chapel at Westminster, where it rei>caledly occurs, 
'i'his was the Badge of the Dukes of Beaufort, descend- 
ants of John of Ghent, through whom Henry was anxious 
to exhibit his I^ncastrian origin : he was also equally de- 
sirous of sliowing his connection with the House of York ; 
for, l)csides the NVhite and Red Roses conjoined, is to l)c 
seen a Fa/con standing on a Fetterlock, which was the Cog- 
nisance of Edmund Langlev, Duke of York. A more 
extended account of the Royal Badges of England will be 
found in Chapter xvii. 

As in many historical records, particularly in ballads. 
Nobles are referred to by the Badges wiiich they bore, and 
not by their names, it is important that we should know to 
whom such Badges belonged. The following list, chiefly 
compiled from IlarL MS, No, 5910, Part IL, Mus. Brit., 
and 2d M. xvi., CoIL Herald, contains the names of the 
principal Nobles who were distinguished by Badges : 

Arundel : An Acorn. 

AsTLEV : A Cinquefoil ermine. 

AuDLEV : A Butterfly argent ; a Saracen's head. 

Beaufort, Duke of: A Portcullis. 

BiCAUMONT : An Elephant. 

BoLKVN : A Bull's head, couped, sable, horned gules. 
(See IlarL MS, 303, first page.) 

Booth : A Boar's head erect, erased, sable. 

Borough : An Arm vambraced, cmbowcd, and gannt- 
leted proper, sus|Knded by a golden cord, in the manniT of 
a Bugle-horn {MS, No, 1121, Ash. Co//.), 
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BoiTKELL : A Bundle of Arrows argent, within a sheaf 
sable, garnished or, the straps gules (Ilarl. AfS. No, 4632). 

IJRANUON : A Lion's head erased or. 

Bray : A Coney sable. 

Buckingham, Duke of : Stafford knot. 

Burleigh: Wheat-sheaf or. 

Casseli. : An Anchor gules, bezant^, ringed or, corded 
of the first. 

Cheney : Two Horns argent. 

Chichester, Earl of: A Buckle or. 

Clifford : An Annulet or. 

Clinton : A Mullet or. 

Coiiham : A Saracen's head sable. 

CoMni>N : A Bcaron or, fired prO|XT. 

('ourtenav (lv\kL of Devon) : A Bair ai^enl. 

<!uMHEKL\Ni», lv\Ki.of: .'\ Kaveu argcnt. 

CuRSON : A Cockatrice displayed gules, armed azure. 

Denny : Two Arches supported on columns argent, 
capitals and bases or. 

Despencer : An Annulet per pale or and argent (Ash, 
Coll MS. No, 1 121). 

De Verb (Earl of Oxford) : A Boar azure (Stowc's 
Survey of Londoti), The Earls of Oxford also used a bottle 
argent, suspended by a cord azure, in right of their hereditary 

office of r^rds High Chanil)erlain ; or possibly 
this Badge was only a Rebus, and was intended 
to represent t^m — a glass bottle. Over the 
west window of the church at Castle Hed- 
iNCMAki, Essex, this Badj^e ap|)ears as in the 

... inaruin. 

rig. jya. " 

l>ouGLAS : A Heart proper. 

Draycott : A Serpent's head erased gules. 

Eix.EcoMii : A Boar's head couped argent, the neck en- 
circled with a wreath of leaves proper {HarL MS, No, 4632 
foL 217). 

Fauconberg, Lord : A Fish-hook. 
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FiTZWAKRKN : A Bourchier knot. 
Grky : A Scaling-ladder argent 
Hastings : A Bull's head erased sable, gorged and 
crowned or. 

Holland (Duke of Exeter) : A Cresset fired. 

Howard : A Lion rampant argent. 

HuNGERFORD : A Slckle ( TfW/^ 0/ IVti/ier, Lord Hungtr- 
ford, in Salisbury CatJudrat), 

Kent, Earl of : A Bear argent. 

Knowlfis : An Elephant. 

Langford : Two Wings argent. 

Lincoln, Earl of : A Plume of Feathers. 

Mainwaring : An Ass's head sable. 

Marmion : An Ape passant argent, ringed and chained 
gold {Hurl. MS. Nth \^lz,foL 158^). 

March, Earl of : A white Lion ; a Rose. 

MoNTACUTE, Lord : A Roebuck. 

MoRLEY, Lord : A Boar's head muzzled. 

MowiJRAY : A Mnll)crry-tree pro|KT ; a while Lion. 

MtiNF(iKi» : A Kk-iir dc lys joules. 

Nkvillk : A dun Hull ; a 1^'rct or ; a Bear and ragged 
stair ; a lMsh-luM)k. 

Newcastle, Duke of: A Buckle or. 

Norfolk, Duke of : A Lion passant argent. 

NoRRis : A Fountain. 

Ogle : A Bull's head erased argent. 

Pelham : A Buckle or. 

Pembroke, Earl of : a Dragon vert. 

Percy : A Crescent argent. 

Rich : A Greyhound courant. 

Rivers : A Magpie proi)er ; an Escallop argent. 

Rutland, Earl of : A Peacock. 

Sandks : An Kle[)hant. 

ScROPE : A Plume of Feathers azure ; a Cornish Chough 
proper. 

Sidney : A Hedgehog. 
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Stanley : A Hart's head argent. 

St. Lkger : A |iair of Hamaclcs erect giilcs, ringed or. 

Suffolk, Duke of: A Lion rampant, queue fourcheor. 

Talbot : A Talbot or Hound. 

Trevillian : A Cornish Chough. 

Walsingham : A Tiger's head {HarL MS. 'No. 5910, 
Part II.,foL 167) ; a Boar's head couped sable, holding in 
the mouth a walnut vert {HarL MS, No, 4031,^5//. 162). 

Wharton : A Bull's head erased argent 

Wills, Lord : A Bucket and Chain. 

Winchester, Marquess of : A Falcon. 

WiNSOR : A Unicom argent. * 

WiATT : A pair of Barnacles erect argent, ringed «>r. 

Wii.u>u<:iiiiv : A Mill-.siiil, or Wind-mill. 

WoRCicsTEk, ICarl of: A Camel. 

YAKiMiKour.n, ICaki. of: A Ihickle. 

Preserved in the British Museum {Coit. MS. II, 23) is a 
Political Song referring to the Wars in France, written 
about the year 1449. It is full of |)ersonal allusions, which, 
unless we knew the Badges of the Nobles referred to, would 
be entirely lost to us : — 

* The Rote ' is detl Ihc Swannc ' is giMiuc 

The firy Crcssett* hath lost hys lyght 
Therfore Inglond may make gret 111011c 

Were not the lielpc uf Goilde olniyght. 
The Castclle * is wonne where care bcguwne 

The Porte colys * is leyde adowne 
Iclosed we haue our welevette hatte * 

That kiveryd us from mony stormys l>rowiie. 
The white Lionn ' is Icyile to sle^K* 

Thrtnigh envy 4>rihe Aiie chiyi;!''' 



I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



* John Plantagenet, Duke of Ikilford, died 1435. 

^ Humphrey Planlagenet, Duke of Gloucester, died 1446. 

* John 1 lolland, Duke of Exeter, died 1446. * The Castle of Rouen. 

* Ldmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 
' Cardinal Ikaufort, died 1447. 

* J4>lin de Miiwbrny, Duke of Norfolk, dieil 1432. 

* William de la Pule, Duke of Sutfolk. 
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Ami he is bownden (hat our dorc should kepe 

That is Talbott ' our good dogge. 
The Fishere '* hathc lost his hangulhooke 

Gete theym agayne when it wolle be 
Our Afylle-saylle *' will not abowte 

I lis hath so longe goone emptye. 
The Itcrc '- is Inmnd that was so wild 
l*'ur he halh lost his ragged StafTe 
The Carte-nathe" is spokeles 

For the Counseille that he gaflc. 
The Lily'* is both faire and grene 
The Coundite" rennyth not I wcnc 
The Comysshe Chough '* offt with his trayne 
I lath made ourc Egullc " blynde 
The white 1 lardc "* is put out of inyndc 
Dccause he wolle not to him consente 

Thcrfore the Commyns saith is 1x)th trew ami kynde 
Doth in Southesex and in Kent. 

The Water lk>wge "• and the Wyne Botellc » 
With the Vettutlockcs'* cheyne bene fast 

The Whete-yere~ wolle theym sustcyne 
As longe as he may endure and last. 
Tin* rMHir*'^ is farrr unin Ihc \vi*sl 

Thai slhittl tis tu'l|H* willi sliildc ami spiii- 
The I'nwkfiun '' Ik-ylh and halh nti ri-sl 
Tillc he witlc whert! t«» 1»igj;c hys ni*sl.' 

It was frequently llie practice at 'rournaiiienls for a 
Knight tu exhibit two sliields, one charged with his hereditary 
Bearings, and the utlier with his Badge or Impress, Before 
the commencement of the Tournament, if anyone was de- 
sirous of an encounter with him whose two shields were thus 

• John Talliol, I'^irl <»f Slircwslmry. 

*• William Ncvile, Lord Knuc(»nbcrg. 

•• Robert, Lord Willoughby. •'' Richard Nevile, Earl of Warwick. 

" Humphrey de Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. 

'• Thomas Daniel. '» John Norris. •• David Trevillian. 

" The king. '* William Fitr-Alan, Karl of Arundel. 

'• lienry, Lord Ikntrchicr. =• James Ihitlcr, liiirl of Ormoml. 

*' Ricliard Tlantagcnct, Duke of York. 

^ Henry Holland, Duke of Kxcler. 

** Thomas Courtcnuy, UsxtX of Devon. •* Ettward, Duke of York. 
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cx|X)sed, he signified whether he wished it to he simply a 
trial of skill or a combat a outrance by touching either the 
Badge or Arms. Eowakd the Hlack Pkinci*^ in hi.s Will, 
in which he gives directions for his funeral obsequies, 
specially mentions both kinds of shields which were to be 
carried in the procession — Tun pur la guerre, de nos amies 
entiers quartell^s ; et Tautre pur la paix, de nos bages des 
plumes d'ostruce.' Another mode of challenging— and that 
most generally adopted — was for Knights to exhibit their 
Shields of Arms, and for their opponents to signify their in- 
tention by touching them with Sharps or Blunts. 

From the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries, Badges 
were commonly depicted on the friezes, entablatures, and 
stained-glass windows of Mansions and Churches, many fine 
examples of which arc still preserved. 

In the historical plays of Shakespeare, frec|Uent allusions 
are made to lladges. (.*i.ikk(ikii, in his (piarrel wilh the 
Earl of Warwick, exclaims : 

* I am resolved lo bear u grcalcr slurni 
Than any Ihou cansl conjure \\\\ lo-<lay ; 

And Uud, IMl write iijion tliy Hurgonel {/u'imcf)^ 
Might I tiui know ihcc by thy liuttbchuld Dudgc.' 

To which threat Warwick replies : 

* The rampaui lkat\ chaiiicd to a lai^^^Cii itaffy 
This day IMI wear aloft my Uurgonei.* 

King Utnry K/., Part ii. Acl v. Sc. I 

In the ancient ballad entitled 'The Rising of the North 
Countrie,' we read : 

*■ Now spreadu thine Ancyent (Ikinncr), Westmorland, 

Thy Dun Bull fainc would we spye ; 
And thou, the Earle of Northumberland, 
Now raise thy HcUf-Mootu up on hye.' 

Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, carried a Dun Bull^^ a 
Badge, and a Dun BuiPs head and neck erased for Crest. 
The Badge of Pi:kcy, Earl of Northumberland, was a 
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Crescent, wliicli is again referred to in *The Hermit of 

^Vark\vo^lh * : 

' The minstrels of thy noble lluusc 

All clnd in robes of blue, 
V ith silver Crescents on their arms, 
Atlen<1 in order flue* 

AlK)ut the time of Queen Elizabeth, the custom of 
wearing Badges began to fall into disuse : there are at the 
present day but few of our noble families which retain it. 
In Scotland, however, the custom still in a great measure 
survives ; a branch of a tree, a sprig, or a flower, in every 
instance constituting the distinguishing lladgc of the various 

following list : 
Heather. 



(Mans, as exemplified by the 

HUCCI.KUCII . 

UucnxNAN 
Cami:k(>n . . 

CAMPnKI.I.. . 
ClIlSHOI.M . . 

Coi.i.umotJN . 

CUMMINi: . . 

Dkumxioni) . 
i'arquiiarson 

Ferguson . . 

Forbes . . . 

Frazer. . . 

Gordon . . 

Graham . . 

Grant . . . 

(^lUNN . . . 

Lamont . . 
Mac Allister 
Mac Donald 
Mac Donnkll 
Mac Douoal 
Mac Farlane 
Mac Gregor. 



Hirch. 

Oak. 

Myrtle. 

Alder. 

Ila/cl. 

Common S:dlow. 

Holly. 

l*urple Fox-glove. 

Poplar. 

Broom. 

Yew. 

Ivy. 

T^urel. 

Cranl)erry Heath. 

Rose- wort. 

Crab Apple-tree. 

Five-leaved Heath. 

Bell Heath. 

Mountain Heath. 

Cypress. 

Cloud-berry Bush. 

Pine. 
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Mac Intosu Box. 

Mac Kay lUiUrush. 

Mac Kenzii!: l)eer(irass. 

Mac Kinnon St. John's Wort. 

Mac Lachlan .... Mountain Ash. 

Mac Lean Blackberry. 

Mac Leod Red Whortle-berries. 

Mac Nah Rose Buck-lxirrics. 

Mac Neil Sea Ware. 

Mac Pherson .... Variegated Box. 

Mac Quarrik .... Black Thorn. 

Mac Rae Fir-Chib Mo.s.s. 

Menziks Ash. 

Murray Juni[)cr. 

Oc.ii.viK Hawthorn. 

Oi.ii'iiANT Maple. 

Robertson Fern. 

Rose Brier-rose. 

Ross Bear-berries. 

Sinclair Clover. 

Stewaki' Thistle. 

Sutiikrlano Cat's-tail Grass. 

The chief of each Clan, in addition to his family Badge, 
wears in his bonnet two Eagles' feathers : only the nieml)ers 
and dependents of the house of Munro are entitled to l)ear 
Eagles' feathers as a Badge. 

The last personal Royal Badge was that devised by 
Queen Anne, in which the Rose of England and the 
Thistle of Scoii.ani) appeared growing from one stem, and 
Imperially crowned. The Rose, Thisde, and Shamrock, 
however, still constitute the national emblems of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; and the custom of emblazoning 
devices upon the Colours of Infantry Regiments, and 
Standards of the Cavalry, is continued to the present day. 
As rxamplcM, it may not be out of place to enumerate the 
liadg(.'4 dJHplaycd by a few of our Infantry Regiments : 
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1ST Rec.imknt : {Lnthiati), V.R. within the Collar of 

the Order of the Thistle, sur- 
mounted by an Imperial Crown. 

2Nn „ {Royal West Surrey). A Paschal 

Lamb. V.R. within the darter, 
snrniounted by a Crown. Afofto : 
I'ristinae virlutis menior. 

3Rn „ {East Kent). A Red Dragon. The 

'I'udor Rose. Motto : Veteri fron- 
descit honore. 

.\y\\ „ (Roy a/ f^ncaster). A Lion of Eng- 

land. V.R. within the darter. 

5 in „ {NorthiitnlKHaud luisUia-s), Si. dcorgc 

and the Dmgon. The Tudor Rose 
cnsigncd with the Crest of England. 
Motto \ Quo fata vocant. 

6rii „ {Royal Wanvickshirc). Antelope. 

The 'I udor Rose ensigned with the 
( !rcst t)f ICngland. 

7TH „ {Royal Fusiliers), The 'i'udor Rose 

within the darter, Ixrncath a Crown, 
proper. A White Horse courant. 

8th „ {The King's), A White Horse courant 

within the Garter. V.R. and Crown. 
Hfotto : Nee aspcra terrcnt. 

lyrn „ {The Norfolk), Britannia. 

tJsrr. »S:c. \(\ 

7"iti< Rhinrs was a fanciful combination of two or more 
figures, whereby the name of the adopter was usually 
formed, and was frequently borne by those who |)ossessed 
lx)th Arms and Crest. Sir William Dugdalk quaintly 
observes, that * they who lackt wit to exprcssc their conceit 
in speech, did use to depaint it out (as it were) in pictures, 
which they called Rebus^ by a Kitin name well lilting their 
device.' 

Rebuses were very generally adopted by Ecclesiastics, as 

K 2 
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is evinced by the numl)er which are still to i)e seen oarvccl 
in ChurcJies and Monastic Kdif.ces. On the tomhs of the 
AblioU WiiEATHAMSTEAU and Ramkyck in St. Ai ban's 
Cathedrai., Ears of Wheat, and Jiams with the syllable 
'ry//rt' carved on their collars, are introduced m a variety 
of forms ; and in a window of St. Pktkr's Chukch, 
(]i ouckstkk, contributed by Thomas CoMnoN, AWwt of 
CiKKNU-srKK, is a Kclnis in whirh the donor's name is ex- 
pressed by a Comb alx>ve a Tun, or Barrel. The Rebus of 
Wii I.1AW Boi.ton, Triorof Sr. UAkTHOiX)MEw's,SMiTiiKiKi.i., 

is similarly devised, as shown by the annexed 
cut. In a stained-glass window in the Chaptl 
at l.iii.i.iN«:sTONK, Kent, apiK-ar tlu- Arms of 
Sir John I'lxni';, n t-i'>ii rum/'niil, sur- 
roun«lcd with a C.arland of IVach-branchcs ; 
and on llur fruit is ins«rilHd llu- Ullrr f, 
which in l'"ronch would form I'^.che-^:. A 
Kis. »9j. ^^^11 ^,y^.,. jj XiiH still remains on the I'ar- 
sonagc-housc of CIreatSnokini:, Nokkoi.k, placed there by 
its builder, whose iwmc was Shei.ton. 

In a similar manner, a member of the (Irafton family 
devised a Rebus of his name, composed of a Graft issuing 
from the favcuritc Tun. This device appears in a suined- 
glass window of the Hall of the Rectory-house in Buckland, 

Gloucestershire. 

AnnisoN writes in the Spectator : ' When Caesar was 
one of the masters of the Roman Mint, he placed the figure 
of an IClephant uiwn the reverse of the public money, the 
word ( ::«sar signifying an KUphant in the I'unic langu.ige. 
This was artificially contrived by Gusar, l)ccause it was not 
lawful for a private man to stamp his own figure upon the 
coin of the Commonwealth. Cicero, who was so called from 
the founder of his family, that was marked on the nose with 
n little wen, like a vetch (which is Cuer in Utin), instead 
„f Minus Tullius Cicero, ordered the words Marcus Tullms, 
with figure of a vetch at the end of them, to be inscribed 
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on a public moiuinient.' We tlius see that the adoption of 
Rebuses dates from a remote period of anticiuity, long 
anterior to the time of Armory. 

'l*hc Reader is referred to the chapter on Akmes i»ar- 
i.ANTivs, where other forms of Rebuses will l)e found treated 
oV 

It connnonly occurred that Knights who, on entering 
the Lists, wished to conceal their identity, would assume a 
Device with an allusive Motto, which was designated an 
Impkivss. Dallaway defnies an Impress as 'a (isiinted 
niet«iphor, or rather an enigma inverted.* 'I'here was a 
difference Ijetween the Household Badge and the Impress, 
as appears from the (juotation from Richard the iiaond at 
|iage 37, where both are mentioned. The Impress lielonged 
exclusively to the Knight s person, and was usually relin- 
quished after having been once exhibited. The following 
incident aptly illustrates the nature of Impresses, and the 
circumstances under which they were frequently adopted. 

At a Tournament held in I*ondon in the year 1390, an 
I'jiglish Knight, Sir l'iKk.sC't>UkTKNAV, chose for an Impress 
a Kalcon, with this legend : 

• I lA;irc a I'.iIcimi, Hiiicol ••( Ili|;li(c ; 
Wliusu pinches at her, his dclh is (li|;hl. 

In i;rnilh.* 

Sir Wii.i.iXM l>Ar.ZKi.f., a S<:olch Knight, who wished to 
provoke n rhallenge from Sir Pii.ks, pnrodicil his Impress, 



* KcIhiscs, oUicr than hcraUlic, arc ofun allntled Id in the wiitings 
of sonic of ihc olil authors. Ken Jonson puis the followin); words into 
the mouth of his ' Atcheniisl ' : 

« lie shall have a beli^ that's AM ; 
\\v\ hy it staniliii}; one \\h<ise name is /Vi*, 
In a ;7/^ gown— that's I) ami r//;'^, that's Onig ; 
Ami riRhl anenst him a ilog snnrlin^r €i\ — 
That*'i /^///;:V'*'*» AiJK.i. 1)ki:i:(:kk. That's his sign.' 

The Ahhemist, 
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and ap|)eared the following day bearing a Magpie, licnenth 
which was inscribed : 

* I Usirc a i*yc, picking al a ))cicc ; 
Whoso picks at her, I shall pick al his ncse {9i9se\y 

In failh.' 

As may be supposed, Sir William Dai^ei.l attained his 
object, and a trial of skill was the result A narration of 
the manner in which he outwitted his op|)oiient is given in 
Sir Samuel Meyrick's Ancietti Armour: which, though 
highly entertaining, is too long to recount here.' 

Another class of Badges, of great antiquity, is that com- 
monly known as Mekchan i>>' Marks. When the right of 
I tearing Anns w;ts rcstrictal exclusively to A\fNh's^ and :my 
infringement of this onliiunice w;ts visited by severe punish- 
ment and heavy fines «'ili/ens were |HTmilted tci aclopi 
(xrLiin devii^t:s, which were placed u|ioii their merchandise. 
l^hese were not strictly armorial, but were employed, for the 
most part, by Merchants to whom Arms were denied, in 
much the same manner as Trade- Marks are at the present 
day. In one of the Harleian Manuscripts, preserved in 
the British Kfuseum, we read : •The)'s l)e none amiys 
but a marke as mcrchaunts use, for ever)' man uiay take 
hym a marke, but not armys, without a herawde or purcy- 
vante.* 

Those by wliom such Marks were princi|)ally adopted 
were the W<m^» -m am.krs or Mkri Hants ok thk Stapik. 
At an early iKM'iiHi of Kni;land*s hisior)-, wool foniied an 
imp4»i(ant arllrie of ounnuTiv ; and S|H*hiun, in his /tv///(f, 
issiits tlial hall the weaUlu»f MowAKHtlie KiKSTwasderiveil 
fi\>m that sounv. About the middle of the Fourteenth 
t 'entuiy, the Wi>ol-stapleni were associated into a Guild ; and 
during the n^gns of Hknrv the Finn and Sixth, stringent 

* V\y\ Imtliot iui<v^ iHi lin)MW»cs, I lie icuKy b rvlcncd tti Nicliob*s 
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ciiactuicnls wcio (Ktsscd for their protection. Many of 
them accumulated immense fortunes, and some of our 
present noble Families date their origin from Mer- 
chants of the Staple. The Devices which they 
adopted were generally a combination of a Cross 
and their own Initials, as in the Marks of (iRokck 
liucKLbv and John Waldron, carved in St. 
Peter's Church, Tiverton, to the Restoration 
of which, during the Sixteenth Century, they 
were contributors (figs. 2«;4 5). In many other churches, 
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notably in those of St. John jiik 13ai»tisi, in 
liRisroi., and the parish churches of Ilui.1., Don- 
c.xstkr, and HncniN, are to l)c seen similar 
records of those who contributed towards their 
endowment. So thoroughly identified were the 
adopters with their (x^culiar Marks, that they 
practically fulfilled every function of legitimate 
Arms, and, as Piers Pi^owman expresses it, were *ymedeled 
(iKiinted) in j^/nss,* and engraven on monuments. 

The Miirks here given arc from llrnMiiN Chuuh, llhRT- 

KOKhSillKE : 



Fig. 995. 
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fiCaden seals, similar to those here engraved, are fre- 
quently found in and around Hilchin. These seals are 
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identical nilh ihe phmhs oi Con1iikenl.1l ( 'usu>ln-holl^>os, and 

were so aHiKed to bales or wool, and oiIut incrcliamtise, that 

it was iiiii>ossible to open the jiackagcs 

without breaking the sea) or cutting the 

string by which it was Tastencd. 

Occasionally wu find cxamiik^ or ihc 

lawful bearers of Arms assuming a Mark, 

as in the case of William (Ikhvli^ a.o. 

1401, on whase Brass, in CHipriNC 

CAMi>nr.N Church, are reiJrescnted IxHh 

his Anns and mercantile Device, bc- 

v\i- jcs. si>eaking that, although a merchant, he 

uas of gentle Itlood. ^\'ii,i,i\m C'ANVNfir, 

also, nlio was the roimdi-r -oral least ihc resKucr of ilic 

church of Sr. M.\RV Rkdci.ivkj:, IIkistoi. (Aw/, Hkn. VI.), 

as (Icnilenian and Menhajil, iis<-d Uxh Anns and MaiL, 

wliiuh are sculptured on lii^ Toinl). 

In S'lANiioN Church, HLKTmkDsiURi:, is a remarkably 
line Ttrass, which 1 Iwvc engraved in my lliiitury of tlut 
County, to Aklcnnnn JnitN I'lr.LD fv.b. 1477) and John 
1-iKLii, Ksijuire, his son. 'I'hc father is in his civic rol>es, 
with the Arms of ihc City of IajiuIou nlxive him, and his 
Mark beneath liim. 1'hc son is in urnioiir, his Amis em- 
blazoned on his Jupon ; the same Anns on a shield at his 
feet, and the Arms of the Siaplk of Calais : — Barry nebuli 
affix, argent and azure ; on a Chief gaUs a Lion passant 
gnardattl or, al>ove him. 

Similar Devices iveru early adopted by I'rinters ; and 

k 3( 



their use, under a somewhat modified form, isstill continued 
by many Publishers. All Books issuing from the Press of 
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KoisKKT CorLANi), who (lied in 1548, bore his Mark (fig. 
301), wilhin a garland uf Roses ; and Kokert Wver (a.». 
1517-1542) adopled .i Device, of which fig. 302 is a copy. 

The Ai.uiNK Makk is too well known lo need an Illus- 
tration. 

l-'or other u\i)ni|)lcs or printers' mnrkf;, the reatier is 
ruFcrred to ' Colkilanea de Arte 'I'yi'^'K'^l''^'^'' ■'■''"''- ^f^- 
A',!, syro, J^ir/ //./,>/. lOG ef .«■-/., J/i/s. Jirit. 
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ATERNAl. Arms being by right 
borne by all the sons of a Family, 
it is highly important that there 
should be sonte means by which 
the various members may be 
ilislinguislial. luir this |nir|M»sc 
Heralds have instituted certain 
devices called Marks of Dif- 
KKRENCk:, or HkisuKLS, which> 
when charged upon a shield, 
clearly indicate to which branch 
of a Family their Bearers belong. 
In the early days of Heraldry, Differences were effected 
by a variety of arbitrary arrangements - such as changing 
the tinctures of the Coat ; adding, or suppressing, some minor 
Cliarge ; sul)stituting one Ordinary for another ; enclosing 
the Shield within a Hordure, ^-c. ; but as, by these methods, 
a (^oat of Arms, after a few generations, frecpiently l)ecanie 
S4> dunged in npi^earance as to lose all rcsi'mblance to the 
original, nuich ronfusitm and uncertainty were necessarily 
engendered. A simpler plan was subseiiuently devised — 
that of adding certain recognised figures to the Coat— which 
in no way, however, changed its identity. 

The initial letter is taken from the Monument to Pktkr Rausden, 
Abbot of SuKitnoiiRNK, IXirski-smirk (a.ii. 1500), tntheChnrch of 
that place. 
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'llie firet of tijese Marks of Cadency is the LAiiKt^ or 
t'iLK, which is borne by the eldest Son during 
the lifetime of his Father, at whose death, of 
course, it is removed from the Son's Escut- 
cheon. Some authorities assert tlvit the eldest 
Sun should Ix^ir a l.ibcl willi three Larnhftiux, 
or Points, while his Father lives ; and if his 
Grandfather sliould survive, il should have five 
Lambumx ; but, in many instances, wc find ''''■ *"*■ 
both fonns of the I^aliel in use by mw. periion at the same 
lime. On the seal of IChwaku I'Lj\NiA<iKNKr, afterwards 
KiiwAKi) the I'lKsi, bearing date 1367, his Amts arc dif- 
ferenced with a Label of five points, and on the counter-seal 
with three iwinls ; which example was followed by his Son 
and Grandson. Occasionally we find a Label of four points 
eniployed-as in the cRigy of Ckouciiuack, first Fari. of 
L.\ncast1':k, son ofllbNRV theTiiiKU, who thus diflerences 
the Lions of England. Guillim mentions nn example— that 
of How KM. i>K MoNNKMnrii— in whirh a l.al>cl was l»rnc 
with tno jMtints ; but, in ntodern Armory, the l^ibcl is in- 
variably represented with three. The Illustration at the 
end of ihis chapter i» nn example of ihc I .nlwl of five {loinls, 
and is taken from the Tomb of Edwaku the Black I'RtNct, 
in Cantkriiury Catiikorau 

It was not until the l''uuricenth Century that Otiieiuy, 
as the word is now understood, iKcame general, for although, 
as has l>ccn said, Edward 1., Iicforc he wa.<; king, assunicd a 
Ldicl to mark his [wsition towards hts father, then liviiit;, 
we find ill the Jioll of CatrlavfriKk (a.ii. 1300), the two 
systems, one of changing Charges, the other of adopting 
Marks of Caden<-y, in vogue at one and Uic same lintc. 

 IC 1 ij ficre llBSset ausi 
Dunl l(j ninsnci purluil cnu 
l>e ntiiinc au chef lougc cntlcnle 
t>c iTois molcllcs ilu or ciilrc 
Li nulm tie cokjlles troU. 
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v. Klurkot ik lluki'k-u 
Ki uHti|K)i|tiii> fu lie cclu alJu 
tbiiiivrv .>! vi-niicillc c<>iii onw 
(-r..l»illh:<iuiicl>icvr>>nl.laiw 
Ou un liilicl lie iiMir nvuli 
I'.ir cc ((III; HIM |x;ie» vivoit.' 

CWA <1/.V. tW%. ./. xviii. A/Ht. Ilri, 

'I'liiiH l';ii[{liNl)c(l liy the late Tliomas U'riglil : — 

> Anil lliu Iwii lirullii.-r« llnuvl likuwiM; 
I >r wliuiii \\\K dilk-Kl luiu \\v,u : 
llnnliu-.ntol tliL-r IihIldIhI 
t'luiiyiil Milti ihivc ^iilil mullL'ls, 
Tlw iiltirr hUIi ihrec >he1U. 



Aiwl hhi»i.v 


L- Iti'ik 


Wllon.c.t |-> 


Ukcr i. 


IUIaIiaiiiivi 


rl^l i» I 


I'lii^ilU «tllt J 


HllilV . 


<>.. hI.i.1iIIiu 


 »j» .« 


UV.».« l.i. lAll.it «4. 



lit i.tsv- iIk- i-Kk'^l um %lioul(l tlio withuui i^ue during 
l)u' liu-iiiiii' i>t lit^ l-.il)H'r, llio M'<.\>nit StH) U |)eri)utted, as 
tKw c\iiM.ii«. In Iv.tt Ills l.iKl ; jikI ixi Muxiwlinj; l>» his 
\xUU- *\>«iKI U.11 l»i> |i.)<i-nkil AriiiN, niilHxii .lav M-irk vi 
\..,k.K\.ilK »..ii.v .»^l>u.Un4lia «i-.iK1 kuc ik-K. lud Ik- 
M.i\i\v\l lit i>*'^t »«■<»!*. i!k- Kilo Is iliv- M.nk ..* tl.c 
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A CKOtis-Moi.iNK dislingui.slies the iLJglilli Son ; and a 
Douni.E QuATREFOiL ((ig. 306) the Ninth. 
No provision is made for further Sons. 

Should the eldest son hiniscif have a .Son, 
llic Litter would, during liis Grand fat he r's 
lirclimc. iwar his ihilcrnal Arms, difTeTenrccI 
liy a I jl>el, to show that he was of tlie first 
' House ' ; and on that l,al>cl there would l)C y,^ ^^ 
charged another, showing that he was the first 
Son of that House. On the death of tiis Grandfather, his 
Arms would of course be differenced by a single l^l>el, in 
the iiianner that his I'alhor's had lx:cn previously. Again : 
ilie fourth Son licars, as wc have seen, a Martlet for Dif- 
ference ; his fifth Son, therefore, would charge an Annulet on 
his father's Martlet, thereby implying that he was the fifth 
Son of the fourth I louse. 

All the inciiibcrs of the Royal laniily tlie Sovereign 
excepted - difference their Amis with a silver Label of three 
tMiinis, ctiarfjcd with some distinguishing mark, s|)c<-inlly 
assi};niil 111 ihcin l)y(h(' Oown. Thus, lltf DiiKK.of Ki>in- 
UUKiiii iK'ars on the first and third points of his Uibe) an 
Aiifhur aziirf, and on the middle |x>int a Cmss huiiiett^ gules. 
TbeDuKEOfCoNNAUCHT : a Cross gules beftoeen hoe Fleurt- 
delysasHre. The Princess Rovai, : a Rose, between two 
Crosses piles, S<c. The Dokf, ofCAHURiuoF: bears on the 
first and third points hfo Hearts in pale, and on Hie middle 
point a Cross, all gules. Tlie Princk of \\'ai.f,';, as the 
eldest son, of course, bears his IjiIhtI uncharged. 

It is extremely doubtful when this system of ditrcrenciiig 
came into universal practice ; for though wc find DeQuincv, 
Earl of Wincurstkr, differencing his seal with a i.abel 
ilxnil the year lais, yet long subsequent to that date the 
irbilrarj' niilh<His Inforc nlhidnl Ki win- ciiinmonly adopted. 
In a window of the Collegiate Church of Sr. Mary's, War- 
wick, erected in 1361, the Arms of llic six Sons of Thomas 
IIkauciiamp, fifteenth Earl of Warwick, appear differenced 
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with a Crescent, Mullut, &c., in ihc ninniier I Imvc de- 
scribed ; yet, as bic as i4&(>, instruciions arc given in tlie 
lloke of .SV. Alkmi for dilTcrL-nciiig Anns liy Gerattyiig, or 
powdering the Shield with Cross/els, Fltun detyi, Roses, 
Primroses (iiuatrefoils), Cinquefoiis, Escallops, Chapleh, 
Afiillets, and Crescents. Inthordgnof Hknkv thcl^idiTii, 
however, the system of Diflcrencing, as practised nt the 
present day, sei'ins to havi: liccn lirmlycKlaltlislied in F.ng- 
land, as fraiucnl and systematic reference is made to it in 
the Visiutions of the Heratds ofthat [leriod. 

The Arms of ladies -Princesses excepted— are not 
charged with Marks of Cadency, as all the daughters of a 
I'amily rank alike. If, however, their paternal grandfather 
were still living, they would each l>ear the s;inic niark over 
their Arms as their l-'ather. 

Not only shmild the distinctive marks of Ihc various 
Houses l>c borne upon the Shield, tmi they should also be 
represented upon the Crest and Sujtporters. It is much to 
1)6 regretted that this method of indicating the seniority 
of the diflerent branches of a Family should have recently 
fallen so much into disuse ; for its neglect is productive of 
much uncertainty in deciding to which i louse any |kirticiilar 
member of a Family l>e1ongs, Itesides being in al>soUite defi- 
ance of Heraldic usage ; for, as Sir Henry S|te1man writes, 
' it is not bwful for several persons to Ixar one and the 
same Arms without a Difference, not even to those of the 
same Family, though they l>e Brothers thereof.' 

In some few instances we find labels represented upon 
Shields as Charges, as in the case of ihc 
family Arms of HKNr.iNCTON, which are. 
Argent; a Label of five points asure. 
The Barringtons bear a similar Coat, 
viz. : — Argent ; three Chevronels giilts, and 
a Label ature (fig. 307). It is probable that 
labels were originally designed as Marks of 
>ig. ,0,. Cadency, and allowed to remain on the 
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Shield after their purpose was accomplished, and thus be- 
came permanent Charges ; or else, that they were intended 
to indicate two diflfercnt Families who had inadvertently 
assumed the same Arms. 

As a 1 «alxjl is merely an accidental Difference, and is not 
an integral part of the armorial comi)Osition, the rule which 
forbids charging Colour on Colour, and Metal on Metal, may 
be legitimately violated, as in the Arms of the first two 
Edwards, both of whom, while I Icirs-apparent, differenced 
their Shields gules, with a T^bel of five ix)ints azure. 

As with the Cadets^ or younger branches of a Family, so 
with the Illegitimate there formerly existed no fixed rule to 
determine the fashion of the Brisure imposed u|X)n their 
Arms. Sir John dk Clarkndon, for instance, the natural 
Son of Edward the Bt.ack Princi5, bore : Or; on a bend 
sabky three Ostrich-featlurSy tlu quill fixed in a scroll argent, 
John Bkaufort, eldest natural son of John of Ghent, 
Duke of Lancaster, bore : Party per pale, argent and azure, 
on a Biiid ^ules the Lions of England, m*cr all a J/iM of 
three points argent, each charged with as many Flenrs-de-lys 
of the second ; which Arms were subsequently changed for 
those of France ancient and England, quarterly, within a 
Bordure compony argent and azure, as borne by the Family 
of the Duke of Beaufort at the present day. 

It is commonly supposed by many persons, that the 
Brisure to be charged upon the arms of Illegitimate Children 
is the Bend sinister. This is not the case, for this Ordinary 
is as honourable as any of the others.' It is its Diminutive, 
the Biton, which is sometimes so employed. 

According to some old authorities, this Mark should be 
lx>me by the descendants of the natural son until the third 
generation, when they <ire permitted to relinquish it, and 

' Ignorant i)CO|>le oflen S|>cnk of the Bar-sinisicr as the Mark of 
lllq^itimacy. A Hnr-sinistcr or dexter is a simple iuiiiossil)iHty. As 
well may one speak of two |xirn1lcl straight lines which, meeting, form 
an isosceles trbngle. 
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assuDic tliu original iKttoriial Cci:tt. \\'\k\\ iticro nro more 
natural Sons than one in llie same family, their seniority is 
ndicatod Ity iho liucturc of the ]tatoii licint; variL-d. The 
Arms of the numerous sons of Chaki.ics the Skconh afford 
examples of dilfcrcncing in this manner I'lic lliiton is 
never com]>osc() entirely of Nfetd, except for tlioNC who Arc 
of Kopl hloml. 
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CHAPTER XI 

BLAZONING 

• riaiii Cualcs arc nulilcsl, Ihough y* vulgar eye 
Take Jtiscpir.s for llic licst in lleraiildry.' 

(From Kpilaph to George Walton [1662] 
in Liltle Hursleatl Church, 1'^sex.) 

IT has been already lucntioiicd ihat Heraldry was probably 
rediieed lo llie limits of a Science by the Germans 
during the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, when Jousts 
and Tournaments held a similar place amongst the Nobles 
of that iKTiod that the maiming of tanie pigeons docs 
amongst many gentlemen of this. At these trials of military 
skill, it was the custom for the directors of the contests to 
examine and publicly proclaim the Armorial Uearings and 
achievements of such competitors as presented themselves 
for the first time, before they were permitted to engage in 
the Lists ; while an attendant Esquire would Blasen, or 
blow a horn, to attract attention to the ceremony. The 
antecedents of a Knight having been thus once o|)enly 
proclaimed, he was iK-rmitted thenceforth to l)ear on his 
helmet two Horns, which signified that his Arms had been 
duly Masenedy thereby rendering a subse- 
quent examination unnecessary : and thus 
we find that the Crests of German Nobles 
are frequently placed between two Horns, 
as in the accom|xinying example. 

UUizoning has conseituently Ix'comc to 
mean, in a general sense, a public pro- 
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claiming ; aiul, mure particularly, a dcscripliun of Armorial 
hearings, according to the cstablisheil niles of Heraldry. 
Iden, after killing Jack C*ade, the relxl, is thus nuide liy 
Sl)akcs|>earc to apostrophise his sword : 

* I will hallow ihcc for this thy ilccil ; 
Ne'er sliall this Nood Ije wi|>eil from lliy |ioint ; 
Hut ihou sliall wear it as a Ileraltrs coal, 
To eiiililaze ihe honour tlial ihy iiuister got.* 

In Bkt/oning, all tautology must be particularly avoided. 
A tincture must never lie mentioned twice in the same 
lilazon : should it occur again, it nmst be expressed as oj Uic 
first {ox ficIJ)y of the second^ of the iast^ &c., as the case may 
1k\' At I he same lime, cvi*ry thing should lie descrilxrd with 
the utnu»sl miiuiteness, so that a |K:rM}ii, by reading the 
Itla/cm, may Ik* enabled to delineale the Shield and ils 
i*liarges with unerring pro-ision. 

I have, in a former place, alluded to a few recent graiUs 
of Arms, in which the Charges are of such a nature that it 
is almost inii>ONsible to embla/cm the (*<xit correctly from 
any written description. In the Amis of Sir John Hkk- 
s< iiKi., for example, the imaginatitm of the embla/oner is 
seriously taxed ; they are : - Irj^c/// : on a mount t*crt^ a 
reprcscntaiiOH of the forty feet nfiectin^ TeIesi'ol*e, wrrii rrs 
Ai»i'AK.\ri!s prober : oh ti Chief azure^ the astronomical 
syml*oi of * UrannSy or * (ieort^inm Sidus* irradiated or. 
Such Armorial monstrosities are, however, extremely rare ; 
and to the credit of the Science be it said, that no such 
com|H)silion is to he. found of an earlier date than the 
Sivenlivnth (?cntur}\ 

* In iiNing Ihe words * in the sAnie lUazon/ I mean in describing 
I ho Arms t»n a single shield. Kig 311, for c\aui|)lc gives tlic Anns 
of live diMincl fAniilics. Each (|U.iiicc ami ihc Incsculclicon are, 
Ihercfore, lioAte^l se|mrAlely, and tluaigh the tincture Argent is 
mcniiouctl in the first c|(iartcr, it is <|uite li^hl when thiU quarter is 
di%|H»>vd o(, to stall oil .liicsli \\\\\\ the second <|uarler as .Xr^^enl, and 
not AH *ol the iMNt.* 



In blazoning a Coat of Arms, the tincture of the field 
must be first stated ; and if it be not of a simple tincture) 
whether it he party of any of the Ordinaries ; such as Loungy ; 
Chet/ue : Seme ; &c. : then the principal object charged upon 
it, tvhich lies next the Shield ; and if that Charge be formed of 
any irregular lines, surh as invectedy ragitle^ &c., it must lje 
staled ; its attitude and i)ositiun on the Shield follow next : 
then the Tincture ; and, lastly, any peculiar features, such as 
armed^gorgedy^c, ;— for example : Argent; three Greyhounds 
couraut in pale sable^ collared or : borne by M 00 r e. H avi ng 
described the principal Charge (or that which occupies the 
centre of the field), the subordinate Charges, also lying on 
the Shield itself, follow. Should any of the before- mentioned 
Charges be themselves charged, the secondary Charges, so 
lying on thein, must not be mentioned until every object in 
direct contact with the field has been descril)ed. 

Although Colices, Jlendlcts, Barrulets, I'^c, arc Charges 
in themselves, they are but Diminutives, and yield in prece- 
dence to Perfect Charges. Thus, in the 
anus i»f Kav, the Martlet lakes prere- 
dence of the JJendlets. Tig. 310 should 
be blazoned as Argent ; in the dexter chief 
point a Martlet^ between two Bendlets 
sabUy and not as Argent ; two Bendlets^ 
and in the dexter chief a Martlet sable, 
I confess that this is somewhat of a refine- . :„ ,. 

rig. 310. 

ment, but nevertheless it is strictly cor- 
rect ; and when Ihcre arc two ways, ecpially easy, of doing 
a thing, it is as well to do it right. 

Having enumerated the principal rules to be observed 
in }3lazoning, I shall now proceed to show their practical 
application, by reference to an apocryphal Coat of Arms. 

(^)UARTKkLV OK KiUR : 1. Party per pale arg. and gn, ; 
on a Salting iKiwccn four Herrings naiantyftvc /iilktSy all 
counterchanged, 2. Arg. ; six Trefoils slipped vert ^ three^ two^ 
undone; on a Canton ;^u.y a Lion of JCn^iand, 3. (w/. / 

1. 2 
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a Sword ill lietid or, pommtlled and hilled iirg., »'it/iiii a 
Bordiire tmlHtllled of the last ; ojia Ciiiitoiiaz.,*! Cnim/xlle 
of tilt itiViid. 4. Arg.; oil ti Chevron eiisraikd su.Jttutcn 



Ihtre liviHi-.iviilc/ j./., a, iii.iiiy Miilkh oj Iht fir>l [•i^iwl 
oj theacoHd. Si;RiouT(or ovkr .\t.\.),itn InestHtiheoit nr:-., 
OH whieh II Cress humHle as. 

It will Ite seen that in bbzoning this Coat of Anns vc 
first describe its distinctive feature, which is Quitrterfy of/oiir. 
^Ve next proceed to bkizoii each Quarter, as we noiiUI a 
separate Shield. 'I'he field of the first Quarter is \any of 
two tinctures, and the priiKi)nl cluii^u ihereoii is a Saliirc : 
the sccoiubry cliai^-s on the field itself are the lieRiiigs ; 
these, therefore, are bhzoiied before the Itillcls, which are 
charge<1 on n Charge. 

Charges, whether [flaceil/rt ore// ;mOrLliji:iry, 
always indiiic in the direction of such Ortlinary. 

I (iriiU llie lu^t two lines in a se|ur.Ue (uri^raph and in 
ali)(htly larger tyiH', so tliat it may be impressed on the 
itiidcnt. 

The four Itillcts, therefore, on the hmbs of the Saliire, 
luc cmh poM>l in a dilTerent nvmner from the one in the 
tvntre. An cxplmaiioa of t'.'««/crMii«i'/i.i' will I)e found 
At |>iiniSi. In Ihcsaiuul Quarter, only five Trefoils ap|>ear 
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in the Diagram, thoiigli six are mentioned in the Blazon ~ the 
first is absconded^ or covered, by the Canton. It will be 
ol)served that the Lion, hemg^assafit-guardaft/ or, on a field 
gt//eSf is blazoned as a Lion of England. In the third 
Quarter, the Canton and its Charge are not mentioned until 
the last, lieingthe farthest removed from the Shield ; and in 
like manner the Mullets in the fourth Quarter are not 
described until after the Crosses-crosslet, which are in direct 
contact with the Shield. We do not say * /Aree Mullets^ but 
*rtj manyy as the number three has already occurred, in 
describing the Crosses : neither do we blazon thcmas Argent, 
that tincture having l)ccn before mentioned. Of the field 
would have been equally as correct as of the first. 

The I/fcscNtchcon, or Shield of Pretence, being an ex- 
traneous addition, and, consequently, the farthest removed 
from the surface of the Shield, is blazoned last. 

In blazoning a Coat of Arms in which two or more 
Charges of the same Tincture immediately follow each other 
in Ihc lUazon, it is not necessary to mention 
the Tincture until all the Charges of such 
Tincture have been specified. Thus, in the 
Anns of l'*iNhi.AV, of Avrsmirk, the Chevron, 
Roses, and Eagle l)eingall of the same Tincture, 
they would be blazoned as follows : Argent ; on 
a Chevron between two Roses in chief and a pi-.^aia. 
double-headed Eagle displayed in base, gules, 
tivo S7(*ords, points doivnivards, of the first, pommelled and 
hiltcd or. 

It is a fundamental law of Heraldry that Metal should 
never l)e charged on Metal, nor Colour on Cobur. Thus, a 
field azure, charged with a Lion gules, would l)c false 
Heraldry ; though Sir William Dugdale instances several 
am ii*nt Coats in which this rule is violated. The Arms of 
thcC'KUSAiiKR KiN(;s OK I KRUSAi.KMafibrd a notable example. 
They l)ore : Argent ; a Crosse pom ml' (subsequently /«;/<•///), 
cantoned by four Crosses humette or. This rule does not 
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airily wlieii Charges arc lila/oncil in their natural coloiirt, 
tiTniett licraUlically Pn'/>,r (//»/■.). It woiiUI, llKTifiin-, Im 
perfectly correct to Idaxon a 'I'rec proptr, on a field guks'. 
Should a Charge be ensigned with n Crown or, it is unneces- 
sary to mention the Tincture : the Icrrus, Imperially or 
Dueally crtntmed, or gorged, imply thai the Crown or Coronet 
is to l)c emblazoned /n>/cr. 

' There is, i>orha]>s, no detail in ronnection with ihc science 
of Armory which demands greater attention, and in which 
greater diversity of |)ractice occurs, than in I'unctuation. 
'I'he late Mr. Itoutell usually placed a comma after each 
item of every descriptive clause, as in the following example, 
Iteingthe Arms of JonNnHCoRNW.\i.i, K.C,, Ij>kii I'\\mioi>v: : 
ertit., withh a Inmiiire, sn., Ivzuit/A; ii lion rampt., gu. : 
o-otPHeii,or, ami charged for iliffrreiue with a miillxl, ,irg. In 
llierotlowingltla/<in<>flheArinsurSiKj<>nNl.iii:ik.i k.llAxr.. 
taken from liurke's J'rerage atid Jlarone/age of Ihe JirUiih 
Empire, throe commas, at least, minlit h.ivc liccn omitted : 
Arg. ; on a mount, rerl, a heron, ifoie, erm., a ilii<f, gn., 
iharge4 wilh thret es/oi/les, if Ihe field. l'a|>worth, on the 
other hand, in his Ordinary of Arms -a most useful Imokto 
the I lemld went lo the ujiimsiie cMreme, ami Ula/oneil 
(;onl8 of Arms including many (,>uaricrini>s without using 
any slops whatever. This omission may seem to l>e of no 
prcal iin|)orinnce— neither, indeed, is it in the majority of 
iiiMances ; lint, occasionally, a point niisphced, or left out, 
may tolally change the Coat. The plan which I have 
ndopied can l»e readily understood liy reference to a Bla/on 
of ArinM. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MAKSIIAM.INC 

BY MARRfiAi.i.rNc is meant ihc grouping together of two 
or more Coats nf Arms on one J'-scutchcon, whereby the 
family alliances or official dignity of the bearer are indicated. 

Tlie most ancient method of Marshalling two Coats on 
the same Shield was by Dimidiation, which was effected 
by simply dividing both Coats per pale, and joining the 
Dexter half of one to the Sinister half of the other, 'i'he 
Arms of the Korough of Crkat Yarmouth are compounded 
in ihis nianner. Ily a seal affixed to an ancient Charter, thr 
.Arms ap|K*ar in have been originally VV/nr 
lfer9'in^% miUvit in pulc^ to which were sub- 
sequently added, by dimidialion, Three /.ions 
of England ; producing the curious combina 
tion represented in the annexed diagram. 
The city of Chester impales in a like manner 
the Lions of I'lngland with the arms of the 
l^arldom : Azure: three Gnrhs or. In this '•«-3m. 

case the dextrr Carl) in chief is completely niKuondetf Un\w 
the shield. 

This method of Marshalling, however, was very unsatis- 
factory ; for, in many instances, the general features of l)oth 
coats were lost. Kor example, if we wished to combine, by 
I >imidiation, Ptirfv /'er ptih\}:[n/es and aznre : fnu) /Jons row- 
haltant or : with (inies : a Male (irifjin f^assantor^ weshoulil 
proihice, on a field gules, a /Jon rant/*anf t'onfonrnt\:iyM\ the 
sinister half of a I Jon passant : thus losing the azure field. 
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mid (lie ramiKinl I .ion charged ii|inn it, or the first coni ; and 
transforming llic (Wiffin (if the swrnnd i'«it iiiln a l.inu 
passant.' 

On the seal of Rorkrt FiTziiARiHNr., the founder of 
the BKRKKr.rv family, cirra ti8o, is represented a grotestjnc 
figure, ap|>arently formed hy coml>ining by DimidJation a 
Bird and an Animal. 



Again, if a Skri.I', whose coat is simply per ftaie, or luij 
table, without any charge, were to marry a Fairlky, who 
he&n per fate, sabU and or, tlie compound shield, if mar. 
shalled by Dimidiation, would l>c plain gold.* 

Marshalling hy Dimidialion was towards the close of llic 
l''ourtccnlh C'cntury, Kii|)erscdcd by Imimlkkii^ni-, allliough 
instances of dimidiated oaits are occasionally to Ix; met with 

 It wns (iciiliatily liy uniliiig livn Cunls liy Diinidinlinn, one 
chnrged wllh an I'jigle nml Ihc olhci with n I.jon, ihal the (ItilKii wai 

 ThU olijeclion would, perh.t|a, hnnlly hultl giml nl ihc prcsi-nl 
■lajr, when il is cuslomniy In ik'tine liiiinlcnii'iilB iiiiil <Jiinili'riit|p liy 
a fine wlile line 1 liut Jl was funncrly (he pmctice (o make no Mich 
(UvUion lic(wecn the lUllerent comiiurlineiils, as >|ipeare, imonB Mhei 
ejkam|ile!i which mi|>ht Ve quoted, ftoni (he ahielil on (he ntonunicnl (n 
KiiMiiNii, DuKKOF VoKK, «l KiNi/sI.ANi;i.KV(A.ii. 1399), in uhich 
Fraan antUiH niul Enj^had nic qunilered (ice fig. 308). In such n 
c»e, the comluiMil Sski.k and Faiki.kv coots woiilil lie, as. btntiil 
alxive, pLiin golil ; liut, m i( would now lie lilaionetl, il wonUl Iv, Or ; 
mfaliiis anolho- 0/ tilt laiiic ; or. Party per fiili ; /•alA or. 
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at a much later period ; as on the seal of Mary Queen of 
Si'oTs, on her marriage with the Dauphin, where France 
ffinderti (three Meurs-de-lys) is dimidiated with the entire 
shield of Scotland. The Arms of Wiij,iam the First 
apiK?ar on the cornice of Queen lillizabeth's tomb, as imi)aled 
with those of MATn.nA, daughter of Baldwin, fifth lilARi. 
OK I'^LANDERs ; but this is evidently an anachronism, for 
the system of Impalement did not obtain in England until 
nearly three centuries after the Conqueror's death. 

Marshalling by Im|)alement is effected by slightly com- 
pressing the two Coats of Arms, and placing them in their 
entirety side by side on one Ivsrutcheon. In ihis manner the 
Arms of a husband and wife arc usually combined, those of 
the Husband or, in Heraldic phraseology, the JUtron 

toward the dexter, and those of the Fanme . . . 

on the sinister, as shown at fig. 316, which I i!^ 1 

would be blazoned, Argent; a Fess gules : Im- W^W^il'\ 
palings Gules ; a Chti^ron argent^ tviihin a wMm^^fJ'J 
Borilure or. As those arc the anus of two \ |S'. / 
se|Kiratc families, the Hlaxon must be kept \ Pj/ 
totally distinct. It would be incorrect to i.%/^r 

bla7.on the wife*s arms as, of the last ; a Cha^- 
ran of the first ; for each is complete without the other. 
When two coats are combined by Impalement ^ and one of 
them is surrounded by a IJordure, the system of Dimidiation 
is retained with regard to the Bordure ; thus, in the example 
here given the Hordure is not represented complete ; but in 
Quartered shields, as in the third quarter of fig. 311, and in 
the second quarter of the Royal Arms of England, the 
Bordure is always rendered complete.* 

Kings-of-arms and Bishops bear their official Arms im- 

* Kiirmrrly, \*lu'n llu* wife w.is nf n 1ii|t|u*r rank lli.nii l»cr IiiisUiimI, 
Ikt Anns wore frc*«|iionlly placed on Iho <lc\lcr siile ; which Arms 
wrrc MHnctiincs nsRiiincil by Ihc huKlmml, nnd his mvn nliamlnnetl. 
Several inslaiices of ihis practice arc mcnlionetl In llic Sinsfx Anfuco- 
icgifal Ccttetthn^ \o\, vi. p. 75. 
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(clol I'tn ihe snnic shicUi with ihoir herctlitnr)' Iiisi*;iiia, the 
Liter licint; pLicoil on the sinister siite. 

Inipkilvtl Anns are not hereditary ; a widow, however, 
nuy Wxx her deceased husband's Arms, with her own, 
«^hin:eti uikmi a Ijozcn^e, but is not permitted to dispby 
Crest, Hehiiet, or Motto. 

In the (*ase of a man marrying an Heiress, or Co-heiress 
(heraldii^ally i^alled Heir or Co-heir), he would, after her 
father's d<^ath, im|X)se her Armorial Bearings upon his own 
shield, charged on an Inescutcheon, or Shield of Pretence, 
thereby intinwting that he has :i pretence to her hereditaments. 
*rhis, however, he cannot do, unless his wife has actually 
succeeded to her inheritance. During her father's lifetime, 
or while there is a possibility of an heir male being born - 
however remote the probability of that event may l)e — her 
IuisIkuuI only impales her Arms. 

All the issue of a marriage with an heir female are 
entitUul to l)ear l)oth their paternal and maternal coats 
tnmrlcrod, together with all the quartcrings to which their 
mother nuiy have been herself entitled. Thus, an F.scutcheon 
may be charged with the iKMrings of an unlimited number 
of fiunilies. 

The earliest known example of a (piartcrcd shield occurs 
(Ml the monument of ICi.kanok, daughter of Fickiunano the 
TiMMis KiNiJ OF Castii.k, and wife of ICdwarii the First, 
in Wi'S'i'MiNsiKK Ahdey, whereon arc sculptured, in the 
flrnt nnd fourth Quarters, the Castle of Castile, and, in the 
nrroiMl nnd third (piarters, the rampant JJott of Leon (see 
\^f, \ji\). (^hiartering, however, was not generally adopted 
iimIH ihr end of the Fourteenth Century. 

Till* manner in which various coats are brought in^ and 
MMiMtiiillcd by Quartering, will be readily understood by 
u U f* H( e to the accompanying diagrams. I have selected, 
Inf iIm« ^ake of simple illustration, the Coats of families 
ntiMb |H>.MSH few and plain Charges, the Alliances l)eing 
tttiiff \y /iMJtioiis. 
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IIrnkv St. Joiin = .Marv Kovi.r. 



John STFWA*rT=jAxp. IU'tlkk, 





Waltfr \Vfst=Kmma St. Jniiw. Jamf^ Strwvrt -Ki»itii Siirrkari-. 





I I 

Ar.KKKo Wksi^Annir Stkwart. 




*'ij;<. 3«7 V*. 

In the first place, Hknry St. John, whose |)aternal 
Anns arc, yirgr/if : on a Chiff ^ukSy hvo /1//////7.r of the fields 
inarru.'s M \kv Iiovi.i:, \\\\ Heiress, lie therefore eliarges 
an Inesnitcheon rontaining the Hoylc Arnts upon his shield 
(I'g 3' 7)- Their daughter Emma, also an Heiress, is 
entitled to bear both her Father's and her Mother's Arms 
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quarterly : which Coat her huslKind, Walter Wkst, ini- 
jKiscs on a ShicUl of IVclcncc over his own. 'I'lioir sihi, 
Ai.KKKM, in the right ol' his ^^othcr, marshals with his 
liaternal Arms those of St. John and Boylk, in the manner 
exemplified on the dexter side of ]'1g. 321. It may lie 
mentioned here, that when there is an uneven numl)er of 
Quarterings to be marshalled on one shield, the paternal 
arms may l>e repeated in the last Quarter or a Seco9idary or 
Tertiary Quartering may l)e omitted. In this instance the 
secondary Quartering is that of St. John. 

On the other side of the Cliart we see how Annik 
Stewart l)ecomes the (Assessor of the Butler and 
Sherrart) Coats in addition to her own. Now, if Alfred 
WnsT were to marry Annie Stewart who is ///*/ an 
Heiress— he would Impale her Arms with his (fig. 321) ; 
hut his children would have no right to hear either the 
Stewart, Butler, or Siiekrard Arms, their Mother not 
being an Heiress. If a Clive, not entitled to any Quarter- 
ings, had married Annie Stewart, the same arrangement 
would be adopted ; that is, the Arms of both would be 
impaled and blazoned as follows : Ar^cnt^ on a Fess saMe^ 
three Mullets or^ for Clivk ; Impalinc, Quarterly oJ four : 
1 ami ^, Or ; a Fess cheque^ for Stewart. 2. Or : a Chief 
indented azure, for Butler. 3. Ar^eut-; a Chei*rou ^^ules, 
hetween three Torteaux, for Sherrard. Supposing Annie 
Stewart to have been an Heiress, and married to Clive, her 
husl)and would set her quartered Arms on an Inescutcheon 
over his Fess, as we have already seen ; but the Arms of 
their children would assume a new asix^ct. They would 
liear on a quartered shield the Arms of the Clives, Stewarts, 
Butlers, and Sherrards, as at fig. 323, which would l)e thus 
briefly blazoned: Quarterly or four ; First and Fourth^ 
Clive : Second and Third ^rand Quarters^ quarterly quar- 
tered \ I and 4f Stewart ; 2, Butler ; 3, Sherrard. 

Should a man marry two heirs female he might impale 
their res^xictive paternal Arms on an Inescutcheou. His 
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cliildrcii, liwvcvcT, would only be entitled lo tiuarter lliu 
Anns of ibeir real mother. 



liy olisenin}; ttii: fori'HiiinK riiks, k cnn readily lie known 
liy .1 Coat of Anns whctlier the posseiisor be iininanied, 
iiiarried, or a widow.' The Anus of a baehelurconbiiNi either 
of a single Coiit, or quartered ; but never of two Coats 
impaled, except in the instance before mentioned, in which 
a Rcntlcnian inijialeK lii<i ollicial anns, and a few families 
nhuw piirty shields are referred lo at p. 5O. I'lie same ar- 
rangement applies to the Arms of unmarried l.-idies, widi 
this difference, that they are borne on a 1 ,o/enge, and arc 
not ensigned with Crests, &c. A husband impales his wife's 
 This staleincnt, perliain, tciiuicea sunie HKnlilicnlion ; Tor a 
marTicil iiinn is not tomftlled lo iin|>nk liis wife's Anns. Il U nu 
unconiiiion thing lo sev on oltl limbics Ihc Aims of Haitw nml Fcnivn 
on l«u wiKimte shii-lits, anil tlic coiiihincil Amis iin n Ihinl. On 1cflM»< 
[;niiilc<l II]' iHiNc riiiiillk's nl lliv |>ii.'v.'iil liiiiv, Ihc ikiIltiuI Anus uiily 
iif the l.(:Nsut aic rri.-i|ui'ntly lilhugmiihcil uii the ilvvil, Ihoiigti liu imiy 
Ik- Iqpilly eiililleil lu inipiili'. Hn'rc h. jiisl niiollivi |<iiinl tlinl iiwy 
Mb<. A iiinn cnlitkKl tii Amu iiiiirrii.-3 11 wuiiinn who is iiul. W'linl 
IhL-n! TuimpalchisAiuis with u simple />d/tri«f is ailuilicii insull lo 
her. Should he occupy sucli * position as High Sheiilf ui Loiil Mayor, 
in which he muit display hii Am», il is still a worse insult to liut to 
use liiH [mU-rinl coal only. In such n caw liu slioiild olilain a grant iif 
Aims fiir Ilia wife. In the gmnling of Leases, there is no slur un the 
wife if the Earls of Dctliy nml Si-flun hnvc their i>.il(-rnnl coals only 
i-ngiuvcd on llie dec.1l ; foi in t)i;il cisc ii is tlic fninil}', nut lliv man, 
who is Ihe luuor. 
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Anus, or Ijcars ihcin txi a Shield of Prclciirc. A widow 
licars tlic s;uuc itu|ulcd AniLs as her late huslKUid^ hia coined 
on a l.iucni;c ; iho llchiict, Cro>lyand Motlol)cing4MniUcd. 
If a Tcx^fvss in her oi^*n ri^ht should niarry a Commoner, 
the respecti\'e Anns ane noc impaled^ but are placed on two 
separate shields side by side, the husband's charged with an 
InescutrlK'ttn conLiining his wife's Arms, ensigued with her 
Coronet, towanis the IVvter ; and on the other shield the 
Arms of his wife aluin:. As, liowever, she retains, even after 
marriage, not only her title, but her maiden or widow name, 
she bears her Anns u^knti a Ixuenge, together with all the 
Insignia to which her rank entitled her before such marri.agc. 
The position of IV^resses is, under certain circumstances, 
rather anomalous. All the liiughters of a Peer take the same 
rank as tluit i»f their eldest brother during the lifetime of 
his father. Thus, the st>n and diughter of a Duke would 
l>e sl)lcil Maixiuess and Marchioness res|K.vlively. Now, 
sup|K>sing one of two daughters were to marry a Baron — the 
lowest or\ler of the nobility- she would lose three grades ; 
but, should the other diughler marry her foolman, she would 
still retain her titular rank, and actually lake precedence of 
her sister^ though the wife of a IVvr. 

U is the general custom for a widower, on marrying the 

scci>nd time, to divide his shield in tiari\ that is, in three 

iH^^ual divisions in p^dc, and to embhuon the Arms of his 

first wife in the centre, and those of his second wife towards 

the sinister : or, to divide the shield |>er |>ale, and the 

sinister half again |)er fess, placing his deceased wife's Arms 

in chief, and the Arms of his second wife in base. These 

arrangements are, however, opposed to the true puri)oses of 

Arn^ory ; for, unless his first wife were an Heiress, and had 

IHSUC by him, her Arms ought not to appear in the same 

IsMUtcluHin with those of his second wife. 

Sitould a gentleman marry an Heiress, and have issue 
but one daughter, and subseiiuently marry again, and have 
a »un, Ihc latter would be heir to his leather, and the 
d.tughlor heir to her Mother. In this oise, the daughter 
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would l)e entitled to bear her Mother's arms, surmounted 
by those of her Father, charged upon a Canton. If an Igno- 
MiiSy that is, one without Armorial Hearings, were to marry 
an Heiress, he could make no use whatever of her Arms ; 
for, having no Escutcheon of his own, it is evident that he 
could not charge her Shield of Pretence ; neither would 
their issue— being unable to <|uarter - be permitted to 
liear their maternal Coat. Dy *an Heiress' is not neces- 
sarily implied an inheritrix of landed or other property. A 
L^dy is an Heiress when she is the sole issue of any gentle- 
man bearing Arms ; and Co-heiress (or, more correctly, 
Co-heir, which in Heraldry is e(]uiva1cnt to Heiress), when 
she has oIIkt sisters, but no brother. 

A Knight of any of the Orders is not permitted to 
sui round his .shield, on which his own and his wifes Arms 
are combined, with the Motto of the Garter, Bath, or any 
other distinction essentially pertaining to himself. The re- 
spective Arms must be blazoned on two separate Shields 
placed side by side ; that on the Dexter containing the 
Knight's paternal Coat, cnsigned with the Insignia of the 
Order to which he may belong ; and that on the Sinister 
Inraring his own and his wife's Arms initialed, or in pretence, 
as she may happen to be an Heiress or not. 




t.hurlctvtl Sitivkl of Ki.eanok of C.xsi ii.k ; Troin licr loinli in Kiiwakd (lie 
CoNi-K^>uK s ChaiKl, WotmtiiHlcr Al>l>cy (a.d. \c<fj). 
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.i|i(>ly wlien Clnrgcs arc lib/oncil in llicir natural colours, 
UTiiied IterildKally Pivpii- {/•/•!■.). Il woiiM, llnTL-fon-, Iw 
[lorfiictly correct to blaxon a Tree proper, on a field git/fs'. 
Should a Chnige be ensigned with a Crown or, it is unneces- 
sary to mention the Tincture : the terms. Imperially or 
Diicttlly crotimed, or gorged, imply that the Oown or Coronet 
is to l)e cmhla^oncd /TO/f/-. 

' There is, iH:rlia|>s, no detail in connection with the science 
of Armory which demands greater attention, and in which 
greater diversity or practice occurs, than in I'unctuation. 
'l"he late Mr, Itoutell usually placed a comma after each 
item of every descriptive clause, as in the following example, 
heingtheArmsofJoiiNnicCoMNWAi.iTK.C.I^iKiiKANiioi'K; 
trm., within n limlure, sa., lH".<vil!e, a lion nimpt., gii. : 
eroN'Heil, or, umi chargal for Ji(f'erin<r with a miillil, iirg. I n 
tlicfolluwingl!la/<inorihcArmsufSiK|i.iiNl.i'iiiH>i K,I!\KT.. 
taken from llnrke's Peerage and liaronetage of the Jtritisk 
Empire, three commas, at least, might have liccn omitted : 
Arg. ; OH II mount, vert, 11 lierou, I'ose, erm., 11 fhief, gii., 
eliarged with three eitoHlet, of tlu- field. I'apworlh, on the 
other hand, in hi^ Ordinoryof Arms -a most useful l>ook to 
the Herald went to the npjiosito extreme, and hia/uned 
Coats of Arms including many t^)uartcrings without using 
any stops whatever. 'l"his omission may seem to Iw of no 
great importance — neither, indeed, is it in the majority of 
instances ; hut, occasionally, a point misplaced, or left out, 
may totally change the Coal. The plan which I have 
adopted can lie readily understood l>y reference to a Bla/on 
of Arms. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MAKSIIAUINC 

BY Marsh AM. INC is meant the grouping together of two 
or more Coals of Anns on one JCscutcheon, wlicrcbythe 
family alliances or official dignity of the bearer are indicated. 

The most ancient method of Marshalling (wo Coats on 
the same Shield was by Dimidiation, which was effected 
by simply dividing l>oth Coats i)er pale, and joining the 
Dexter half of one to the Sinister half of the other. The 
Arms of the liorough of Crkat YARMOirnr are compounded 
in this mnnncr. My a sral alTixed to an ancient Charter, (ho 
Arms ap(H'ar to have been originally Thnr 
I ferritins tiaiatit /// paJe^ (o which were sub- 
sciiuently added, by dimidiation, Thrci^ I.iotis 
of Eu^hnd : producing the curious combina 
tion represen(ed in the annexed diagram. 
The city of Chester impales in a like manner 
the Lions of Kngland with the arms of the 
P^rldom : Azure : three Ctirhs or. In this '^* •*'** 

case the dcNtiT ( Jarb in chief is completely nf»sowdcti Uowy 
the shield. 

This method of Marshalling, however, was very unsatis- 
factory ; for, in many instances, the general features of lioth 
coats were lost. I'or example, if we wished to combine, by 
I >iundiation, Piirfy /*er poh\}^u/es ntid nzttre : tuu* Uouseom- 
batUuil or : with (ittks : o Mn!e (fHffin /*ossnNfor^ we should 
produce, on a field gules, a fjon ramf^ani t'ontoiirih\ and the 
sinister half of a JJon possatii : thus losing the azure field, 
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Knight of the Royal Portuguese Order of tlic Tower and 
Sword, pendent from a ril)l)on. The Augmentations granted 
to Lord Ni>:ii>ON and other Naval and Military Commanders 
have already l)een noticed at page 39. To Sir Humphry 
Davy, the inventor of the safety-lamp, was conceded, as an 
Augmentation, A Flame proper, encompassed by a Chain, 
issuantfrom a Civic Wreath or; with the Motto, Igne con- 
stride, vita secnra. 

An Augmentation of honour is not restricted solely to 
the Shield of him to whom it was granted, but is transmitted 
with the hereditary Arms to his descendants. 

Abatemkni*s, at one time rigorously enforced, liave long 
since fallen into disuse. At the present day, when the 
bearing of Arms is entirely optional, it seems strange that 
men should not have renounced all claim to Armorial dis- 
tinction, rather than bear about with them such [)al[Kiblc 
marks of disgrace. But in former times this was impossible, 
for every man who claimed to have inherited gentle blood 
was obliged to bear Arms if he would maintain his iK>sition ; 
and the knowledge that any action which he might commit 
unworthy of his knighthood would, if detected, be made 
[Kitent to the world, undoubtedly tended, in no small degree, 
to make him show at least an outward res^iect to the 
amenities of Society, to which otherwise he might be inclined 
to pay but scant regard. Shakespeare thus alludes to the 
restraining influence which a fear of public degradation 
might exercise over the mind of one who resi)ected no higher 
tribunal than that of men's opinions : 

* Yea, tliough I die, the scamlal will survive, 
And be an c7esore in my golilen coal ; 
Some loathsome dash the Herald will contrive 
To cipher me.' 

Abatements, which were represented upon the Escutcheon 
by voiding certain parts thereof, were liable to be imposed 
for any of the following misdemeanours : a knight revoking 
his challenge ; deserting the banner of his sovereign ; vainly 
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boasting of martial achievements ; * demeaning himself not 
well in battle ; ' killing a prisoner with his own hands, when 
not justified by self-defence ; uttering a lie to his sovereign ; 
effeminacy ; drunkenness and licentious conduct; acting as a 
traitor towards his King and Country. Vox this last crime, 
the must disgracd'ul of all, tlic Escutcheon was condemned 
to be lK)rne reversed. (See Harl, MS, No, 6079, ff, 1 \b d 
sctj.y Mits. Brif.) 

As an instance of Abatements, I need only suggest to 
the reader the Black Knight, in Ivan hoc and his remarks 
on the subject. 
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CHAl'TliR XIV 

COKONt't-S AND IIKI.MK'IS 

CORONETS are Crowns woniby I'riiicesaiidNublcsion 
stale occasions, and arc always reprcsunlcd alxivc 
their Coals of Arms. To every grade of Nobility is assigned 
a Coronet ofa [leeuliar fonn, liy wliicli tlie rank of ilie |h>s- 
sessoT is readily ap[xiTen(. The original purpose which 
Coronets were intended to scne appears to have been simply 
as (illotM lo confine the hair, and, as such, they were adopted 
at a very early jKriod. During the reign of I'^hwako the 
TiiiKn, they were ornamented with kaves, but were nut 
then used as marks of disiiiiclion of rank, as at tlie present 
day ; for they arc to be seen on the monumental effigies of 
Nobles of every degree. They were also worn by ladies, as 
appears by illuminations and monumental effigies of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. In Arundel Church, 
Beatkicic, C0UN-1I--SS of AKUNDiif. (Jtmp. Henry K), is 
represented with a coronet, as on next page ;aiid in Ewi^lub 
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Church, Co. Oxford, Alice, Duchrss of Suffolk, appears 
iritli a Coronet very similar to that of John of Ei.thah. 
(See headiiiB of Chap. XV.) 

Coronets, however, were not devised and worn solely as 
ornaments ; for, although they did not l)y their form dis- 
tin)T|iish the vnrioiis grades of Nohilily, yet ihcy were cm- 
ployctl in the ceremony of conferrinj; such dignities ; as 
appears from the will of Lconki, Dukk of Clarkncf. {a.i>. 
1368), whereby he liequeaths ' two golden circles,' with one 
of which he was created a Duke, and, with ihe other, the 



FIr- .nt-— Kcnd^licunf llcntricc, Connicct bC Arnmkl, (mm hn-FlKf-y 
in Anindcl Church. 

tiltc of Triiicc was conferred upon his brother F.dward. 
KiaiARH, KAKi.of Akuniii:!., in his vnW, which l>ears date 
llic 5th nf IhivmlH'r, r_i75,(Uviscs to his eldest son, Richard, 
his /»«■////« Coroinie ; to his daughter, I.idy Joan, his icccwrfif 
uitliiiif Cori'iine : and to another daughter, I.idy Alice, his 
iieire Cornunt, or third ttest Coronet : from which it ap|xars 
that they were formerly worn merely as ensigns of Nobility, 
aTbilinrily .-Lssuined, and without any Royal warrant for the 
same, or restrictions as to their use or descent. 

Tlie f.'oTonet encircling the Bascinet of Erwabd the 
Hi..\CK Priscf, as represented on his effigy in Canterbury 
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Cathedral (see Frontispiece), affords a good example of the 
ornamentation in vogue towards the close of the I'oiirtcenth 
Century. Half an liuur's attentive study of tlii.s and ollur 
effigies, which are so admirably reproduced in the Crystal 
Palace, would l>e of more practical service to the student of 
Arms and Armory, than a day's hard reading of a printed 
IxMik. 

'j'he accompanying i I Inst rat ions (ligs. yi^ and yifi), arc 
taken rcs|MX.'tive]y from thecnigicsof John ofl''i.-rii.\M, Kaui. 
of C0RNWAI.T, second son of King Khwakii the Si:coNit, in 
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Westminster Abbey {a.d. 1334), and of Thomas, Ditkk of 
Ct.ARi;NCK, second son of IIknkv the I'Vuiktm, in 9\. 
Michael's Chapel, in Canterbury ('aihedral (a.d. 1410). 
The Coronet of His Rovm. Higiinkss thk 1'rincic ok 
Wai,I-s differs from the Imperial 
Crown of h^ngland (Hg. 3(11) in liaving 
a single, instead of n diHiblc, Arrb ; 
and the Cap lu-ing of Crinison in iho 
place of I'urpic velvet. The Itall on 
the top which supports the Cross is 
termed a Mound. 
The younger sons of her Majesty 
possess Coronets resembling that of the rrince of Wales, 
except that ihey are not enarched, and that on the top of 
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the Crimson Cap is a golden tassel. The Coronet of the 
Duke of Cambritx;r has Strawberry>leaves substituted for 
Fleurs-de-lys on the rim, the Crosses pat^ remaining un- 
changed. The various modifications in form to which Crowns 
and regal Coronets have at different periods lieen subjected 
will be found noticed at greater length in Chapter XVII. 

A Duke's Coronet (fig. 328) is composed of a circle of 
gold richly chased, and guarded with Ermine, having on the 
rim eight Strawl^rry-leaves of equal height, {\\^ of which 
are shown in illustrations. All the Caps of the Coronets of 
the Nobility are of crimson velvet. A Ducal Coronet serving 
as a Crest Coronet (figs. 236 and 339) is not furnished with 
a Cap, and may exhibit but three Strawberry-leaves. 

The Coronet of a Marquess (fig. 329) is heightened mi\i 
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four Strawl)crry-lcavcs, and as many Pearls, or balls of 
silver, set on low pyramidical points, which alternate with 
the leaves,— all l)cing of equal height. Two of the Pearls, 
and three of the leaves, arc to be seen in drawings. 

An Eari/s Coronet (fig. 330) has eight Pearls set on as 





Fig. 330. 



Fig. 331. 



many lofty rays or spikes, alternating with Strawberry-leaves 
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of almut onc-foiirlli their Iicighl. Voxa of tlie latter, and 
live of the former, are represented in illustrations. 

'Ihe Coronot of a Viscount (fig. 331) is cnsigncd with 
fourteen or sixteen Pearls, which are placed close together, 
and rest on the circle. The privilege of wearinj? Coronets 
was accorded to Viscounts by James the I'lrst, 

The MiTKfS of Arciiiiisiioi>k and llisiiops- which in 
Ki>iscO]>al Coals of Arms siipj)))- the place of Ilchnet and 
Crest— may justly he regarded as Coronets. A Mitre is a 
circle of gold, from which rises a high Cap clel^ from the top 



(fig. 333). Krom within the circle dcjicnd two f'ilf<<;or iH/ii/.r, 
or ribltoiis of purple, fringed at the ends with gold. Itefore 
the iMghtccnth ('eniiiry, no variation in form was olwcrvcd to 
designate the distinction lietwcen the Mitres of Bishops and 
Archbishops ; both alike rose from a plain circle of gold. In 
the north window of the Library of LAMitErn P.\r..\CK arc 
dis[)laycd tlic Anns of a great nmnlwr of the Archbishops of 
Canterbnry. These Arms arc eiisigned with Archiei>isrO)>al 
Mitres, which, prior to the year 1 7 1 5 (with one exception), 
rise from a plain circle. The exception to which I allude is 
that of Archbishop JyxoN {oh. 1662), whose Miirerisesfrom 
a circle having several pearls visible on the rim. The Arms 
of the same prelate (dated i66o> are also de)>icied in the 
Hall of Gray's Inn, where the circle appears without the 
pearls. In the window at Lambeth PAt.Aci':, the Mitre of 
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Archbishop Wake {i 7 15) rises from a Ducal Coronet, which 
manner of represents I ion has l>een adopted by all succeed- 
ing Archbishops (fig. 333). 

The illustration (fig. 334) is taken Trom the Mitre of 
Archbishop I. Auit(lH;licaded 1645), sciitplurcd 
over a door in Ihc '|mst-ro(im' nl I.AMiii'.rn 
Iai-ack. In this example, it wilt t>e ob- 
scnol that the arches of the Mitre spring 
directly from the circle. 

'ITie Bishops of Durham, as former Eari.s 
ofthe Pa LATIN ATK, and the Bishops of Meath, 
ensign their Shields of Arms with an Archiepiscopal Mitre ; 
from that of the fiTst-named prelate there issues froni the 
sinister cleft a phimc of feathers, as n mark of their temporal 
dignity. Mitres do not ap|>car to have l>ecn actually worn 
{except by Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church) since the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. Subsequently to thatpcriod 
they have been considered only as heraldic insignia. Much 
_ vahnbtc information nii the snbjccl of Mitres will l»c found 
ill the (ieiil/fiiiitii's Miigazhii; vol. ,\lviii. p. 209 ; and in 
Nolfs and Queries, Sciond Series, vol. i.x. p. 67. 

A JIakon's (Coronet is fashioned in the s-inie n 
Viscount's, except thai it has no Jewels 
set around the circle, and is ornamented 
with hut six ikkiHs, of which four are 
seen in profile. Previous to the reign of 
('uAKi.R>i the SkcoNii, llarnns nort- sinii>ly 
a (,'riinsoii Op guarded with mifinvr 
plain white fur. Sir Syniniids d'Kwes, in a letter giving an 
account of the Coronation of Cliarles the rirst,c.x|)rcssly states 
that, when the higher grades of Peers pnl on their Coronets, 
theBaronssat bareheaded. ThewivesofNoblesareentitledto 
the same Coronets as their hiislKinds. Although the C!oroneis 
of British Nobles are all furnished with Caps of velvet, they 
arc not absolutely essential. 'I'he Coronet, strictly s|>e.ikiMg, 
is the circle, and the distinguishing ornaments upon its rim. 
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In addition to the before-mentioned Coronets, there are 
others which should more properly be considered hut as 
common Charges, inasmuch as they do not constitute the 
recognised insignia of any particular rank, but may be borne 
by either Peer or Commoner. They are frequently em- 
ployed as Crest Corowfs— that is, Coronets from which the 
Crest issues. 

The Rastk.kn, or Antiquk, Crown (fi^;. 336) is of gold, 
and is comixised of a circle, from which rise an indcfuiitc 
numl)er of rays. 

The Cki.kstiai. Crown differs from tlie ICastcrn in having 
its rays somewhat slighter and higher, and each charged on 
the top with a small Etoile, or star. 

The MuKAi. C!rown (fig. 337)— also of gold has the 





Fig. 3lf*- 



Fig. 3^7. 



circle masoned and the top embattled. It was conferred by 
the Romans on the soldier who first scaled the walls of a 
besieged town. 

The Navai. Crown (fig. 338) l)ears, on the rim of the 
circle, the sterns of vessels, alternating with masts, on each 
of which is affixed a large sail. 




\M. 




Fig. 338- 



Fig. 339. 



The Vam.ery Crown is represented by a number of 
stakes or pales— usually six to eight— sharpened at the 
points, rising from the rim of the circle. When the stakes 
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iigh they were nailed to the outer side of the 
)wn is known as a Crown Palmsaix). 
Coronet (fig. 339), when placed l)eneath a 
iind the neck of an Animal, is represented 
<, and ns cxhihiting hut three leaves. 

'I'.Ai', or (*Ai» OK Main- ^ . 

lerly worn by Dukes, and (^..^..J^J^^ 

S has long since ceased to 

s an emblem of dignity. 

bear it as a Charge ; but 

:o 1)C seen supi)orting the Crest in the place 

:t — one of the most important pieces of defen- 
las at various times undergone many altera- 
:rial and form, according to the different 
fare which have rendered such changes ex- 
not, however, necessary in this place to con- 
is modifications to which it hasl)een subjected 
?/, but simply in an Artnona/^ \^o^\^i of view. 
1s, so with llclnicls, there ap|icars formerly 
no specific regulation by which the form was 
ing tc» the rank of the I nearer. The assign- 
or forms to the various grades of the greater 
llity is of comiKirativcly recent institution, 

, ^ icrior to the reign of Queen IClizalieth. 

Every Achievement of Arms is ensigned with a Helmet. 

IJaroncts', Knights', Ksr|uires*, and (icntlemcn*s rest on the 

up|>er |Kirt of the shield ] those of Peers are placed over 

their respective Coronets. 

The Royal IlKLMi/r (fig. 341) is of gold. It stands 

affronte, and is guarded with six Jinrs^ BaikSy or Gniks, 
The Helmet of DukiuS and Marqumssics also stands 

affronte, and is made of steel, guarded with [\\c liars of 

gold. 

The Helmets of I^arls, Viscoitnts, and Darons are of 

silver, garnished with gold. They are always represented 
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in pToHtc, nnd guarded with ten steel Ivirs, lialf of which 
nnmltcr is visihic. 




Daronrts and Kniriits have their Helmets of steel, 
gariiislicd with silver. 'I'hcy arc iihicxHi alTronte ; and, 
instcnd of liars, are riimished with a Visor, or Itcavcr, 
whirl) is raisi:<l, uKhihilin^ (he crinisixi lilting within. 

The Hehnct assigned to KsquikI'^ and Uicnti.kmkn is of 
steel. It is represented in profile, with the Visor c1r>sed 
(fig- 34a)- 



'I'he Bascinkt was a Helmet without a Visor, which 
fitted elose to the head, and is sometimes, though rarely, 
u.sed as a Charge, 

A very elTective and l>ecoming form of Helmet, adapted 
for any Achievement of Arms, is that which was generally 
used at Tournaments, styled a TiiTiNC-iiici.MtT. This was 
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a second Hclincl, which was altachcd to llie armour by a 
ring and chain, or a buckle (see Titlc-jxige). The inner 
Hchiiet was usually a Bascinct, or Coif of Mail, in the 
Komatue of Guy of Warwick we read : 

' An helm he had ii|)on his hea<1 yset, 
And thcr-undcr a thick l>asnct.* 

AVhen not actually engaged in the Field, the Knigiit com- 
monly carried the outer Helmet slung over his back by a 
chain ; and is so represented in several old Illuminations. 
For a full description of the various defensive coverings for 
the head, the reader is referred to Sir Samuel Meyrick's 
Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour^ Hewitt's Ancient 
Armour ami \Vea/H)n$^ and Blanche's Cychptcdia of Costume. 



t'»B- J4,<. 




t'rchl, Cull net, amf llclmcl uf Kiciiakh IShAUtiiAMr, KAhi. of Wak^mck, fivin 
hb ElTigy in Si. Mary'» Church, Warwick (a.u. 1439). 
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CIIAl'TER XV 



THE adoption of Ckiiisi'S, as a ready iiieanii of dis- 
tinguisliing mititary leaders when engaged in Uilllc, 
is of very ancient origin : anterior, proltably, tu the jtcriod 
in which escutcheonal Anns were iniitituted, and certainly 
earlier tlian when such Arms became hereititary. The right 
of bearing a Crest was considered even more hunourable than 
that uf Coat Armory ; for to the latter a Noble would suc- 
ceed by birlh, but to obtain the furincr tie must have l)ccn a 
Knight in actual service. The earliest recorded Royal con- 
cession of a Crest was by Ei>wakij the Third, who, in the 
year 1335, conferred upon William UEMoNTAcuTii,EARLof 
Salisburv, an Eagle ; and ' that he might the more decently 
preserve the honour of the said Crest,' the King bestowed 
upon him, at the same time, the hianors of Wodlton, 
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I-'romk, \Viiitmi:i,i>, MkkhiiwodI'; Worth, and Toi-k ; 
which Crest and li^statcs Montacuik, by the pcnnisiiion of 
llic King, sul>seqiicntly conferred u))on his godson, Pkinck 
LlONKI. of Antweki". 

The Crest was generally c<>iii|>OKed of leather, but sonte- 
linn's (if inclal ; and towards llic end of the ThirUenlh 
Century, not only a|>pcared on llie Hchnet of the Knight, 
but was affixed to the head of his charger ; thus rendering 
both horse and rider conspicuous to the soldiers. I'he Seal 
of Patkick ])uniiak, Carl of March (a.d. i 292), engraved 
ill lying's Ancuiil Scottish Seals, affords a fine example of a 
Fan Crest thus borne. 

Crests t>c)onging essentially to the person of a military 
coininander — in this resjNjct dtlTeTing from the ISadge, which 
all his dej>endents and retainers were i>erinilted to bear—it 
necessarily follows that Lidies were not allowed to display 
them over their Arms, which prohibition stil) obtains. 

The Crest appears originally to have been taken from 
the prinoi)ial Chni^e in the Shield ; sonietiines the Cuat 



I 




itself furnished the Crc!:l, as in the instance of Sir GiuiKFRbV 
dc Loi;tereli, drta 1340 (fig, 345). Roger de Quincv, 
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Eaki. of Winch ESTKR, whose Arms were Mascles, bore a 

Wyvern for a Crest (fig. 344) ; and a Lion statant guardant 

was the Crest of Edwakd the TiiiKii (fig. 346). 

Among the French Nobility, the Crest is generally 

neglected ; but its adoption by the Germans is carried to an 

absurd extent. They ensign a Shield of Arms with as many 

Crests, sup|)orted by Helmets, as there are families whose 

Armorial Bearings appear on the Escutcheon. When the 

number is even, the helmets are placed in profile, res/>€ctiHg 

each other : and when uneven, the middle one is affrontt^ the 

others being in profile on both sides, as before. In England 

we occasionally see two or more Crests placed over a Shield \ 

but if we consider the pur|K)se which they are designed to 

serve, this pmclice is manifestly inronecl. Some writers 

have asserted that if a man should marry an Heiress, he and 

his descendants are |>ermilled to bear her palernal Crest as 

well as Arms ; but this can scarcely be ; for a lady is not 

entitled to a Crest, and she surely cannot confer on another 

that to which she has no right herself. The various branches 

of a family should always difference their Crests with the same 

Marks of Cadency that they may bear upon their Escutcheon. 

The Helmet was formerly encircled with a Coronet, or 

a Wki:atii, which was composed of two 

strands of twisted silk, on which the Crest 

appeared to be supported, and it is so repre- 

... sented in modern I leraldry. The Wreath, 

i-ig. 347. ' ' 

Bandeau, or Torse (sometimes, though 
improperly, styled a Chaplet), was probably adopted from 
the Saracens by the Crusaders, who found that it afforded an 
additional defence to the head from the heat of the sun, 
as well as from the blows of the enemy. It is composed of 
six twists, and derives its tinctures from the Shield and 
Charges which it ensigns. The predominant metal and 
colour appear alternately, the metal towards the Dexter. 
In the case of a quartered Shield, the tinctures are derived 
from that Coat of Arms to which the Crest ap[)ertiiins. 
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Kurs arc never employed in the composition of a Wreatli. 
\\nien the predominant tincture of a Field is a fur, the 
Wreath is formed by combining either the metal or colour of 
which such fur consists with the tincture of the principal 
Charge, or vice versth Thus, if a C'oat of Arms were Ermine ; 
a Fess guieSy the Wreath would be argettt, and gtiies ; if 
the Coat were Ermine ; a Fess or, the Wreath would be 
or, and sabie—i\\t sable, in this case, being taken from the 
ermine. 

From Monumental Effigies which still exist, we learn 
that, during the Middle Ages, it was customary to enrich the 




Fig. 34B. 

Wreath with embroidery, and sometimes with precious stones. 
The Bascinet of Rai.pii Nrvili.k, Eari. of Wkstmorijvnd 
(fig. 348), who died during the reign of King ITknry the 
Sixth, is thus adorned in his effigy in Staindrop Church 
Durham. Around the Bascincts of Sir Edmund dk 
Thorpe, in Ashwelthorpk Church, Norfolk, and of 
WiixiAM Phri.ip, Ix>rd Bardolph, K.G. (a.d. 1440), in 
Drnnington Church (fig. 349), similar wreaths are to l)e 
seen. The Helmet of Sir Thomas dk St. Qukntin is re- 
presented on his brass in Harpham Church, Yorkshire 
(a.d. 1420), as encircled by a wreath composed of feathers. 

N 
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AlttiougU Crests are somclhucs Ijomc u[)on ( 'l)a|)caiix, 
l>uc.il Coronets, and Mnr.nl ami Naval Crowns, jvl (liuyarc 
always Mipirasod lo rest U|)on U'rcallis, unless otherwise 



s[>eciRed : it is, ihcr^ore, so|>erfluous to blazon a Crest as 
»/<>« <i liWii/i tt/ fie 4v/.»in, as is sometimes done. 

'Htc NtAWi iNi^, U^MiiiiKgi'iN', or Coiniisk is (lie onu- 
nienial accessory wlikh i<cnen)llya)iiiea[s behind and around 
the Esi ntclievin. It w-as jirnbabl) deviM.'d lo proicit the 
Hohitet fmrn tite rairt and sun, in the same manner llut 
the Suixxwt |*r.>iixk\l ihc AiiniHir. 



tn ihc a.NMmivim ny; ilUiMraiion, t.iken frooi the Helmet 
111 ^•l>>M^^, Kani i^ I.a\i'\miT!. ibc Coimise is Aoiant, as 
II wotilil (»|i]vai wlv'ii ilic Iv.irct was on horseback and 
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galloping swiftly. In heraldic compositions the Mantling is 
always represented as hanging in graceful folds. 

One of the earliest examples in England of a Mantling 
occurs on the Brass to John of Ingham, engraved in plate 
66 of Stothard's Afonuments. When the Shield has Sup- 
porterri, it is usual to represent the Mantling as a Cloak 



Ml 



(Afait/eai/), or robe of estate. The Royal Mantling is of 
gold, and that of Peers of crimson velvet, both being lined 
with ermine. Some authorities, however, insist that the 
Mantling s))ould derive its colour from the predominant 
tinctures contained in the Arms, in the same manner as the 
Wreath. As originally worn, it was of the same tincture as 
the Livtiy Cohiin. The Mnntlings of Knights and Esquires 
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are commonly depicted as depending from the helmet ; and 
the curls and other fantastic shafics they are made to as- 
sume are sup|H).sc(l to indicate that they have lMX*ome lluis 
mutilated from service in the Field. The Brass to Sir John 
Say in Broxbourne Church, Hertfordshire (.\.d. 1473), 
affords an admirable example of a Mantling (see Title-page), 
which may be advantageously imitated by the modern 
Armorist Another excellent design occurs in the Garter 
plate of Humphrey, EARLof Stakkord (a.d. 1460), in St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor (fig. 351). In fact there is scarcely 
a Knightly eflligy of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
that does not furnish an example of a Helmet and Crest, 
ensigned with a I^ambrequin. 

SiMM-oRTK.Rs are figures of Men, Beasts, Birds, or Im- 
aginaiy Creatures, which, standing on the Motto-scroll, seem 
to support the F.si^utcheon, whirh is placed lietwceii them. 
Of their origin and period of introduction there exist no 
authentic records. They probably date from about the time 
of Edward the Third ; but what purpose they were origin- 
ally intended to serve, it is impossible to determine with 
precisiorL Menestrier inclines to the belief that they deduce 
their origin from the Shields of Knights being sup|)orted 
at Tournaments by attendants grotesquely habited, so as to 
represent Saracens, Lions, Dragons, &c. That Shields were 
so sup|K>rted during Tournaments appears from an illumi- 
nateil manuscri|)t of the Froissart Chronicles, in which a 
figure disguised as a Lion, having on its head a Tilting-helm, 
is represented as holding a Shield, paly of six, surmounted 
by a Bend. In another place, a Sagittarius, armed with a 
Falchion, is seen guarding a Shield 1 liarged with three Piles ; 
and in the third example, a figure with the body of a Fish 
and the legs of a Lion (?), habited in a doublet, with a plain 
Helmet on his head, ap|)ears holding a Banner. Anstis, in 
A Manuscript preserved in the British Museum, attributes 
the origin of Sup|M>rters to the ixwcy of seal-engravers ^ 
* who, in cutting on seals Shields of Arms, which were in a 
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triangular form, and placed in a circle, finding a vacant 
space at each side, thought it an ornament to fill u[> the 
spaces with vine- branches, garlts, trees, lions, wiverns, or 
some other animal, according to their fancy.' This is, I 
think, the most probable hypothesis ; for in some early 
impressions of seals, tl)c Arms are llaiikcd by Su)>i>urt(.TS, 
which in su1>sequent seals are omitted, or entirely changed. 
Their number, also, frequently varies j one, two, or three, 
indifferently, being borne at short intervals of time, for 
members of the same family. Again : in examining a 



rollection of ancient seals, the student cannot fail to be 
slrutk by the frwincnt wciirrtncc of crciitures resembling 
U'yverns as Supporters. Now, if these (igitres were of any 
material im))onancc to the Achievement, those who adopted 
tlicin would certainly not liavc exhibited such extraordinary 
paucity of invention as to have copied, in almost every 
instance, the Sup|X)rters of others, when so many figures 
hiaxoiicd as Charges were <tl>cii to ihcir sclcclioii. The 
aix-om|<anying outline of the impression of a seal (fig. 351) 
stip[Hisixl to liavc l>elonged to Iluiiir O'NKUt, KiNis of 
Ui.-irKB, and foniicrly in the |Kissession of Sir Robert Wal- 
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pole, exhibits iwo of these conventionah'scd animals. lUit, 
granting that these figures legitimately l)elonged to those 
families on whose seals they are engraved, it is strange that 
no such Supporters are borne by their descendants at the 
present time. On the seal of Robert de Quinci, second 
Earl of Winchester (a.d. 1219-60), engraved in Hewitt's 
Armoury a Wyvern is pbced beneath his charger, evidently 
inserted to fill the vacant space ; and on the counter-seal is 
a similar figure, and a Fleur-de-lys, for the same purpose. 
As a further proof that Supporters did not form a distin- 
guishing feature of an Achievement, as they do now, Sir 
Henry Spelman makes mention of a paper addressed to Pope 
Boniface the ICighth, in the year 1301, in which the Arms 
on the seals of twenty-seven nobles are supiK)rle(l by 
Wyverns ; and of seven others, by I. ions. 

In Smith's A/ifitjuifivs 0/ II \'sf//ii/isic/\ dia wings .ire given 
of thirty-five grotesque monsters, employed as Supporters 
to the Shields, on the lower frieze around St. Stephen's 
Chapel. One of these figures is represented at the end of 
this chapter. 

In some of the early impressions of seals, particularly in 
those of Scotland, the Shield appears to rest on the ground, 
the Helmet l>eing guarded by either one or two figures j and 
sometimes the Shield is suspended by a Guige, or belt, 
around the neck of the Animal which supports it. (See 
initial letter, |xige 19.) Double Supporters were not gene- 
rally adopted until the Fourteenth Century. 

Over the entrances of regal residences— as at Bucking- 
ham Palace - and the lodge-gates of the Seats of the Nobility, 
we frequently see the Sup[)orters divided, one Ix^ing placed 
on either side, each holding an Escutcheon, charged with the 
Armorial Bearings of the occupant. On the tomb of Marv 
Queen of Scots, in Westmin.si er Amijicy, her Supporters — 
two Unicorns — are represented sejant^ affrontk^ and each 
sup|)orting a Shield ; that on the Dexter being charged with 
a ThistUy Imperially crmvned ; and that on the Sinister with 
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a Rose^ similarly enstgned. The golden Lion and red 
Dragon of Elizabeth arc represented in the same manner on 
her monument, supporting the Cognisances of England and 
Ireland. 

Although Supporters are generally transmitted unchanged 
from Hither to son, yet their use cannot be strictly con- 
sidered as hereditary ; the regal Heraldry of England affords 
numerous instances of their arbitrary assumption. Hknky 
the Ei(;ii I'll, for example, on different occasions, ensigncd 
his Arms with no less than five various Supporters. 

Rcgnrding the right of bearing Supporters, Dallaway, 
quoting from a manuscript of Wingfield, York Herald, 
writes : * 'I'licre is lillln or nothing in precedent to direct 
their use, . . . which is now chiefly in the greater Nobility, 
and Knights of the (larter, and persons that were of the 
Privy Council, or had some command whereby they had the 
title of \jo\i\ prefixed to their style, as Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, lx)rd Warden of the Cinque Ports, &c.' At the 
present day, the use of SupiKirters is restricted to Peers of 
the Realm, and Peeresses in their own right ; Knights of 
the (larter ; Knights Grand Cross of the Hath ; Baronets of 
Nova Scotia ; and the Heads of the Scottish clans. Their 
use is also accorded to those sons of Peers who by courtesy 
are titular nobles. Besides these, there are many families 
amongst the Gentry who ensign their Escutcheons with 
these honourable additamenta ; which right they derive either 
by special grant from the Sovereign, or by prescription — 
their Ancestors having borne them from lime immemorial. 
Amongst such may l)e mentioned Cawkw, of Surrey ; 
Ciiuoi.KK'.if, Hki.k, and Pomkkov, of Devon ; Hii;ion, of 
Durham ; Pikrrki»onti:, of Notts ; and Stapij:ton, of York. 
Among Scottish families, the use of Supjwrters is very 
genenil. 

Rol)Son stales that Siip[>orlcrs are granted by Gaiter 
King-of-Arms. This is not so : the prerogative rests solely 
with the Crown ; Supporters being granted as a peculiar 
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mark of royal fovour for eminent services render^ to the 
Slate. Thus, in 1867, her Majesty was pleased to giant 
Sup|)orters to Benjaiuin GuiNNtJss, Esquire, in recognition 
of his munificence in restoring the Cathedral of St Patrick, 
in Dublin. In Scotland, IxHd I^yon, who occupies a similar 
position in tliat Country to that which Garter holds in 
Engkmd, is permitted to grant Supporters to such families 
as he may deem lit For infomiation on all subjects con- 
nected with Scottish Heraldry, the reader is referred toSeton's 
Linff and Pnwtut of HcraUrt in Scotland ; 8%'0, 1S63. 

l^he Motto is an expressive word, or short, pithy sentence, 
which accompanies a Crest, or Coat of Arms. It usually 
embodies some sentiment of a religious, warb'ke, or patriotic 
im|KHt ; as, lVn»-\M m^i Chriitns^ iusATilicd by IIxkom Chit- 
woi>i ; Virtntis fTkCminm kK*Ks*r^ by ihc Karl \A 1>km;u:ii ; 
and Pro r.;^i* */ StUUt^ by K \ki. 1 .1 \ 1 N. Mi4UicN btmcviT, 
ver>' frei)ucntly luve an allusion to the Anns or Crest of the 
bearer : thus, the Bui 1 ^rs, of Devonshire, bear on their 
shickl fvHir Eagles dispLued, >Rith the blotto, A^ttHa non 
aiMLi^jiS «v/>.\i/ .^ — and a Ser^^nt issuing from a Garb, with the 
Motto, Jm kX-feJ *-iiJi/fti, is the Crest of the Docks, of Shro|>- 
shsreL By iir the greatest nuuil^er of aUusi^-e Mottoes is 
derived frvxa the £imi)y rume of the teuers : thus, the 
Yutxoxs iitscnUe lor Motto, i'ar »*n x^n^^cr vire/ ; which 
nuy be translated either as ^llie Spring ks not always 
^ree«v' or • Vernon al«a>^ d^Hirv>he>w' The Xtvin 1: tumly 
bive* *Air r«lV rt/:V -*IV:>jn: no evil th*r.^' or *lteire 
Xe>:!U.\* J'\'s^\^ -Vt-V — ''Hasten slowly/ or * On slow/ is 
tIkrMvXco o* :^H.* 0\<' ow ti.'\ larivl Av f»\r.' . .m ci />'i>».l\ 
that ^>4 1 V>\ » 1 > . 'i'lie Uiu. > ^/l Cokl 4. t lascrues /V-wr ^if- 
%fr ,vrri/* — ' Ikx! teeds the Ra%i££ts " ^ Kansts ore heraldicallY 
lemied C/r'M.£A^\- or d/r'ju^^K The Moco oe* Fairfax b 
/i^rt aa.\ J^rHf iu'^^.n jur.W ^M.'zt.'H is the weil-krwn 
M^'Cio o4f cSr Foiiiit>^:^ ;t:N. or&ii a;ay oseon et:h«rr, * A stroc^ 
>h.c«i' oc * KvXto>*i:vJC KS tiv siV-:u4ird oc ji^iwrxbv" 'llic 
S>xch ti:r..> \Vk^hvh.\x beor^ K?c a Crest. A M.TUAOti^ 
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holding over the dexter shoulder a Club proper; with the 
Motto, A wight man never wanted a weapon. 

The family of Dixie, of Bosworth, bears for Motto, Quod 
dixi, dixi; Vero nihil verior is the Motto of the de Veres ; 
and Pollet virtus of the Polics. The Myponts, of Burgundy, 
emblazoned on their shield a Bridge, for Arms, beneath which 
they inscribed, Afi pont est difficHe h passer ; the Pikrre- 
PONTKS, of Nottinghamshire, in allusion to their name, have 
adopted, Pie repotute ; and the Motto of Holden is Teneo 
et teneor ' I hold and am holden.' 

Sometimes Mottoes seem to Ije chosen on account of 
the harmonious jingle of the words; thus, the Earl of 
l?Ai.CARR.\s has Astra castra, tiumcn in men — *Thc Stars my 
canopy, l*rovidencc my light.* Think and thank, is the 
Motto of the MARQuiiss of Avi.iisuuRV ; and the rEVTONS 
have adopted Patior potior. The Salters' Company have 
for their Motto, Sal sapit omnia, and to the Merchant 
Tailors has been ascribed — probably by some wag, for I can 
find no authority for it the admirable motto, ^S/7 merita la us. 
The tnerry tailors of to-day repudiate the motto, and use 
ConcordiA parva res crescunt, which may be freely rendered 
as A coat is built up of its component parts^ deftly cut out^ 
and skilfully sewn together. 

The origin of the Mottoes of some families appears totally 
inexplicable. Strike, Dakyns, the DeviPs in the lump, is the 
Motto of the Dakins, of I^erbyshire ; Furth, fortune, and 
fill the fetters, of the Diikk of A rnoi. ; Posse, nolle, nMle, of 
WiNGKiELU of Tickencote; Jf you look at Martin's ape, 
Martin's ape will look at you, of the Martins, of (iloucesler- 
shire. I'lxamples of many similar Mottoes are to lie found. 

There seem to have formerly existed two classes of 
Mottoes — the Cri-de-guerre, or War-cry, used by the Knight's 
retainers in the Field ; and the Motto proper, as the word 
is now understood, which accompanied his |)ersonal Arms. 
Anyone entitled to armorial distinction was |)ermitted to 
adopt the latter, but the Cri-de-gucrre was forbidden to 
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those l)elow the degree of Knight-lJanneret. \\c sometimes 
fmd, in ancient records, Nobles described as NMcs ti\tnfies, 
and others as Noblcs-de-crL To such an extent did these 
war-cries foster the spirit of partisanship, that, on the 
termination of the wars between tlie rival houses of York 
and I.ANCASTKK, it was deemed ex|)edient to pass an act of 
Parliament, by which it was declared |X}nal for a Noble or 
Villein to use any cry except The King^ox St, Geon^e for 
England, In all ages, and in all countries, warriors, on rush- 
ing to a charge, have employed peculiar shouts or Shgans^ 
analogous to the war-whoop of the American Indians. In 
£uro|3e, the Afon/Joye St. A ndre7vo( the DuKicsof BumiUNnv ; 
the An Lion^ of theCoUNi's of Fi.ani)i:us ; the Dicu aide an 
premier Chretien^ of the Montmorknciks ; and the y>W, of 
the Irish C!hiefiains, are of great anti(|uity. ./ IfomexiVi^ 
the slogan of the Ivxuis of DiiNr.AU, lo which Sir Waller 
Scott refers in the following passage : 

* licncnth th'j Crest of old Dunliar 

And Hepburn's mingled l)anners cuuie, 
Down the sleep mountain, glittering rar» 
And shouting s(ill» A IIomk ! A IIomk ! 

f Though generally transmitted with the family Arms, 

' Mottoes are not strictly hereditary. An individual is at 

/ liberty to alhx to his Escutcheon whatever Motto his fancy 

j may dictate. It was not until the Fifteenth Century that 

Mottoes were considered as important adjuncts to Armorial 

Bearings. Before that period, Nobles (except Knights of 

the CJarter) very rarely ensigned their Achievements with a 

Motto. The Seal of SiK J(^ii.n dk Hvron, api»ended lo a 

deed bearing date 1292, and inscribed with the words, Credc 

IhronU\ alTords, |x:rhaps, the earliest example of the custom 

of adding a Motto to the Arms. 

In Achievements of Arm.s, the Motto is placed below 
the Shield, unless it bear direct reference to the Crest, in 
which case the Motto usually surmounts it. There are many 
ancient families who, though bearing Arms, possess no 
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Motto ; and its use is in all cases forbidden to Ladies, the 
Queen excepted. 

Arms and Crests frequently deduce their origin from the 
family name in the same manner as Mottoes ; and when 
such is the case, they are styled Armics pari.antks, or 
(!.\NTiN(; IlKR.M.hKY. Thc families of Salmon, Stur(;k()N, 
Lamij, Lucy, Hkrrinc, Shki.lkv, Taliiot, Wolf, RAnuKn, 
Falcon KR, &c., bear respectively Sa//fions, S/urc^eoft, Lambs, 
Lucies (pike), Herrings, Whelk'SheUs, Talbots, Wolves, 
Rabbits, and Falcons, The Cardingtons bear three Wool- 
cards ; and thc Harrows, as many implements of that name. 
In thc hiy of thc Uist Minstrel, wc read : 

* ilniuMUf; in llu.* sunny In-nni, 
lie nuiikcd llic Ciitnc on (he liaruirs Cicsl ;* 

alluding to Uaron Cranstoun, whose Crest was a Crane 
holding a stttne in its foot. IUron Fkrmov, whose family 
name is Rociik, bears for Crest, a Sea-eagle standing on a 
rock (rochc), holding in its claw a Roach ; with the Motto, 
.)fon DicN est ma rmhc, Thc ( 'rest of the 1 1 lkons is a bird 
of that name, subscribed with the Motto, Ardca petit ardna, 
T\\e Motto of the lv\sr\vooi)S— {?/•/>// j syM—\s a literal 
rendering of their name : it likewise has a punning reference 
to the Crest— a Stag — which may l>e said to be rising from 
tlie wood. Why, however, the family of Woiton, of 
NLirlay, Co. Kent, should bear for Crest, Satan's head sable, 
with azure wings, is not easy lo determine. 

A Weir-baskcl filled wilh lish apjicars on a seal of 
\ViLLL\M Wkark, of Wear Clifford, Devonshire {temp. 
Hen. IV.), wilh the Motto, Snmus — * We arc.* 

A good example of allusive Arms, though, |)crhaps, 
scarcely coming under the denomination of Amies parlantes, 
was the Device of Mary Qui-.kn of Scois, assumed after 
the death of her husband, the Dauphin ; which was, a Stalk 
of Lit/Norire, *du(iucl la racinc est douce, mais lout le rcslc, 
hors dc terre, amcr ; ' with the Motto, JJnlce meum terra 
tegit ; * The Earth covers my sweetness.' 
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We have seen how Armorial Bearings are sometimes 
taken from family names : hut it is very proluihlc that in 
many instances this order was reversed ; and that the Scutal 
Device furnished a name to its possessor. Of the many 
Nobles who accom|)anied the (^ontpieror to ICngland, hut 
few, if any, were distinguished by surnames; they were 
descri))ed simply by their Christian names, followed by 
the locality whence they came; as, Roiikkt j»k CoukroN, 
JoiiANNKs Die Boukc;oi;NK, \:c. l^lven the Conqueror's 
sons, Willi AM and Henry, were distinguished by such names 
as RuFUS and Beauclkrc. Hereditary surnames were not 
generally adopted in England, even amongst the Nobility, 
until the Fourteenth Century ; yet long anterior to that 
|)eriod we lind Nobles designated by the name of the Charge 
which they bore \\\io\\ their shields, which names and l)ear- 
ings have descended to lluir posterity. (See l)k. IC. Nakks, 
and M. A. Ix)wkk, on Suunami-:s.) Hugh, first Earl of 
CiiitiSTKR, undoubtedly derived his ap|)ellaticn, I)e I^upk, 
from his device, which was a Wolfs head : and in an old 
manuscript attributed to William de Brito (a.d. 1170), the 
|X)et thus sings the praises of one of the ancestors of the 
Arundkl family, whose liearing was then, as it has since 
continued, a Swallow— in French, HirondclU: 

*■ More swift than binl highl AriiiKlcll, 

That gives him name, and in his shield of Arms emblazoned well, 
He rides amid (he armed troops.' 




1' >tt' JSJ* ~ Su|i|Mricr lo a Shield, Arooi the lower U\ictK. .iruuml Si. i»4G|4icu'» Cl»|iel 
Westmiiiklcr. From Smith's ' Anli«|iiuiv)» of Wcstiiiiii&ivr.' 
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CHAPTER XVI 

DRGRRES OF THE NOniUTY AND GENTRY 

B]^l'*ORIi) treating of the various grades of Rank as 
they now exist, it will be neeessary to give a short 
account of the origin of those degrees, and to explain by 
what right they continue to be enjoyed. 

One of the first official acts of William of Normandy, 
after his accession to the throne of England, was to assume 
actual possession of nearly all the land, which he divided 
into 700 TV\RONir„s, or great fiefs, and these were sulxlivided 
into about 60,000 Knuiht's kkI'Is. The Baronies were appor- 
tioned amongst his Norman followers who had assisted him 
in his enteq)rise, on condition of their performing certain 
offices, — such as giving personal service when required ; 
providing and equipping men for the Field ; and executing 
other duties connected with the Royal Household.' 

' Sir William Hale, in his Pleas of the Crmvity nsscrts thai no 
Kn}*liKhiiinii was |K'rmit(c<) hy the C(>n(|ucrur to retain any l.in<1c<l 
proi^crty in Knglantl ; and (hat it was nearly three centuries after 
William's death Ix^fore a Saxon held any higher dignity than that of a 
Knight*s l'*cc. This assertion, however, is refuted by the {lages of 
Domesday Book ; and I recently examined a Charter preserved in the 
library of the City Corporation, whereby William granted to one 
Percman, an Knglishman, considerable tracts of >Iand in the Counties 
of Ksscx and Mcrtford. Sevenil other instances might be cited of 
similar concessions being maile to Ivnglishmcn. Turchill, for example, 
— the ancestor of the Ardcns of Warwickshire, — as early as the 
Eleventh Century, was lord of a great portion of that County. 
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The tcnants-in-chicf from ihc Crown, who lickl lands of 
the annual value of four hundred pounds, were styled 
Bakons ; and it is to thcni, and not to the nicmhcrs of the 
lowest grade of the Nobility (to whom the title at the 
present time belongs), that reference is made when we read 
of the Barons of the early days of England's history. 

Many of the Baronies conferred by the Conqueror were 
of immense extent, and frequently comprised Barotiue in 
Baroniis^ by the original tenants /// capilc from the Crown 
making concessions to some of their vassals, in the same 
manner as they themselves held their possessions from the 
King. These secondary Lords afterwards came likewise to 
be styled Barons— as appears from a Charter of Wn.i.iAM of 
Cii.oiK ivSTKR (tcmf*. ITen. IT.), which is addressed, Dapijcro 
suo^ ci ommhus JUironiis sit is, llcncc arose the titles, 
Grkatkr and Lksskr Harons.* 

At the death of William the First, there were about 
400 Baronies in England ; but so generally did the process 
of subinfeudation prevail, that during the succeeding century 
the number was enormously increased. King John, fearing 
that the Barons would become too powerful in the kingdom, 

* • Aliout this lime * (the Twelfth Century), * it is observed that 
those who were either menial attemlants or else feudatories to any 
Noble |)crsoiiage, or which held any lands of them, diil usually assume 
to themselves for their Armes the Device of y* Coate of y^ Lord, either 
changing the colours retaining the Charge, or by adding something to 
y* Charge- as, for example, Albayne, Lord of Bel voir, bore Or, two 
Cheverons and a Cantone gules ; from him, Staunton of Staunton, a 
gentleman of Nottinghamshire, bears Argent, two Cheverons and a 
bordure sable, and held his lands of y* snid Albayne by the tenure of 
Custlewaril, by kequn^ and defending a towei in the Castle of llclvoir,' 
&c. (Harl, AISS, A^o, 4630). This Manuscript also contains : *The 
originall and l)eginninij of sirnames : ' * Names varied acct.rding to y* 
dwelling of y* pnrtys, and changed u|N)n entry into religion ; ' * The 
meanes of our Ancestors attaining unto the rank of Nobility ; ' * The 
first using of scales to Charters and Deeds here in England ; ' * Punish- 
ments inflicted for counterfeiting another's scale ; ' * Armcs, when first 
hcrc<litary.* 
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attempted to check the practice ; but he was too irresolute, 
or too weak, to accomph'sh it. Edward the First vigor- 
ously carried out the intentions of his predecessor, and by 
the most severe enactments abolishe I the continuance of a 
custom which from experience he had learned was fraught 
with so much danger to the Crown. Hknry the Third, 
however, had some years before struck a fatal blow at the 
power of the liarons, all of whom, hitherto, had been privi- 
leged to assemble for the purpose of assisting the King in 
the affairs of state ; but Hp:nry determined that that privi- 
lege should be accorded but to certain whom he selected. 
Writs were therefore dcs|Kitchc<l, in the King's name, to a 
chosen number of the Harons, including some of the lesser 
degree, or those who did not hold />/ capiie from the Crown ; 
and the Writ thus issued constituted the receiver, and 
his heirs general. Peers of the Realm, to the exclusion of 
many of those who had hitherto enjoyed that privi- 
lege ; and proof of tenure /^r baroniam was no longer 
required. 

It would appear that the issue of a Writ (»f Summons 
was not sufficient of itself to elevate him to whom it was 
addressed to the rank of llaron, unless he actually fulfilled 
the duties to which he was called ; for in thereignof Jamics 
the First, one of the descendants of Edward Nkville — 
who had been summoned to Parliament by Qukkn Mary, 
but died before taking his seat — claimed the hereditary 
Barony. The decision at which the Council arrived was, 
that * the direction and delivery of the Writ did not make 
him a ]>aron or Noble until he came to I'arliament, and 
there sat, according to the commandment of the Writ.* 
The custom of issuing Writs is now disused, except when a 
Barony, which has been in Abeyance (of which more here- 
after), is terminated by the Crown in favour of a Commoner, 
and (H'casionally to the eldest scnis of Dukes, Nfarciuesses, 
and ICarls, in their fathers* l>aronies. A Writ of Summons, 
however, in the latter case, docs not create an hereditary 
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peerage, but becomes null as soon as the receiver succeeds 
to his father's title. 

Of all the original Baronies by feudal tenure, not one 
remains.' Several families have at various times attempted 
to revive Baronies, alleging that they held estates in tenure 
per Baroniam from the Crown ; but these applications have 
invariably l)een resisted. In the year 1669, — when the 
Barony of I^'itzwaitkr was revived in favour of Benjamin 
Mildmay, the heir general, in opposition to Roliert ( *heeke, 
who claimed it by right of tenure, — the King and Privy 
Council passed a resolution that, ' as no such Baronies had 
for many ages existed,' it was not expedient to bring them 
again into force ; and the House of Lords has in every 
instance, when called upon, confirmed this Order of the 
Council. 

In the reign of Richard the Skcond, Barons were created 
not only by Writ of Summons, but by Patent, by which the 
succession was restricted to the male heir of the grantee ; 
and in this manner Commoners are usually elevated to the 
Peerage at the present day. 

The Earldom of Wilts — the succession to which was 
recently claimed — was created by letters ixitent bearing 
date the 27th September 1397, in the |)erson of Sir Wil- 
liam Scro|)e, to hold the same to him and his heirs male 
for ever. Sir \Villiam died the following year without issue, 
since which time the title had never been claimed by any of 
his representatives. The Earldom of Oxford was also con- 
ferred by Richard II. with a similar limitation. At the time 
that Sir William Scrope was created a Peer, King Richard 
raised six ICarls to the rank of Dukes, the ICari. of Si>MKRsi«rr 
to the rank of Marqukss of Dorset, and three Barons to 
the rank of Earls ; in each instance limiting those honours 

 The Earldom of Animlel, belonging to the DuKR of Norfolk in 
right of his tenure of Arundel Castle, may, perhaps, be quoted as an 
exception. His Grace, however, holds the Earldom by favour of a 
special Act of Parliament, passed in the reign of Charles the First. 
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to the heirs male of the gran:ees. Subsequently, King 
Henry the Sixth created Sir Thomas Hoo, Lord Hoc and 
Hastings ; Sir Thomas Percy, Ix>rd Egrkmont ; and Sir 
Thomas Grey, Lord Richmont Grey ; with limitations to 
their heirs male. No other grant of dignity, with a dis- 
tinction to the heirs male, has since l)ccn conferred in 
England, with the sole exception of the ICarldom of Dkvon, 
granted by Queen Mary. Of the above-mentioned Peerages, 
Oxford and Devon only exist, the others having l)ecomc 
extinct. The House of Lords, in 1625, declared Robert de 
Vere entitled to the Earldom of Oxford ; and in 1831, their 
I^^rdships allowed that William, Viscount Courtcnay, had 
made out his claim to the title, honour, and dignity of Eaki. 
of Devon, and thereby established that the grant of a 
dignity to the grantee and his heirs male was valid, and 
that the succession was thereby lawfully and effectually 
limited to the collateral heirs male. 

besides that of succession, there is another difference 
l>etween a Writ and a Patent. When a barony is conferred 
by Palenl, the title both personal and hereditary— is com- 
plete as soon as the oflicial seal is afhxed to the document, 
although the baron thus created may have never taken his 
seat in Parliament. 

Should a Noble, holding his Barony by Writ, die leaving 
two or more daughters and no son, the title would fall into 
AiJKVANCK ; for, there being no distinction of primogeniture 
amongst daughters, as there is with sons, they would each 
be entitled to an equal division of their father's estate ; but 
the title being im{)articipable, it must necessarily remain 
unattached so long as both co-heirs female, or their de- 
scendants, remain alive. A Barony, held by virtue of a 
Writ, having fallen into Abeyance, cannot revive naturally 
until but one branch remains to represent the Family : 
the Crown, however, possesses the power of determining an 
Abeyance at any time— a prerogative seldom exercised. 
Wlien an Abeyance is terminated in favour of a Commoner, 

o 
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he receives the Barony by a Writ of Summons ; but il in 
favour of a Peer, by a Patent. A Barony held by Patent can 
never fall* into Alx^yance ; for, the title descending to heirs 
male, and not to heirs general, when such heirs fail it becomes 
extinct— as in the case of the late Viscount P.M.MKRsroN. 

The terms * in Aijkvanck' and * Dormant ' arc, by 
many persons, considered as synonymous. This, however, 
is not the case. A title is necessarily in Abeyance while 
co-heirs survive, each having an equal claim : it is Dormant 
when the rightful possessor, for any reason, such as inability 
or disinclination to support his dignity, neglects to assume 
the rank to which he is entitled. 

The hereditary possessor of a Peerage title, notwithstand- 
ing he may l>c a minor, is de facto a Peer of the Realm, 
although he is ineligible for some of the higher privileges 
of his order, such as sitting in Parliament. I.ulies also may 
sometimes be Peeresses of the Realm in their own right, as 
in the case where dignities descend to heirs general. Every 
Peer in Parliament is possessed of ecjual privileges irre- 
spective of his rank. 

' All Noblemen were Barons, or had a Barony annexed, 
though they had also higher dignities. But it has sometimes 
hapix^ned that when an ancient baron has been raised to a 
new degree of iHXTage, in the course of a few generations the 
two titles have descended differently ; one, perhaps, to the 
male descendents, the others to the heirs general ; whereby 
the Earldom or other sui>erior title has subsisted without a 
Barony ; and there are also modern instances where they 
have been created without annexing a Barony. Sti that 
now the rule does not hold universally, that all Peers arc 
Barons.' — Robson. 

The AkCHHisiiop of Canticrdurv enjoys the highest 
rank in the British Peerage, immediately following that of 
the Royal Dukes. To him succeed the 1x)rd High Chan- 
CMi.LOR, and the Archbishops, in the following order : York, 
Armagh, and Duulih. The Archuishop of Cantkruurv is 
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' Primate of all England/ and subscribes himself, ' By 
Divine Providence.' It is his duty to officiate at Corona- 
tions, and all religious ceremonies connected with the Royal 
Family, the members of which have always been considered 
as his Parishioners. His principal officers are Bishops : the 
Hishop of Ix)ndon is his Provincial Dean ; the liishop of 
>Vinchcstcr, his Chancellor ; the Hishop of Lincohi, his Vice- 
Clianccllor ; the Bishop of Salisbury, his Precentor ; and the 
Bishop of Rochester, his Chaplain. TheARciiiusiioi'of York 
is * Primate of England,* and is styled * By I )ivine Permis- 
sion.* An Archicpiscopal Mitre is shown at page 1 So, and a 
CVosicr at page 1 14. The Arms of theSeeofCANTKunuRvare : 
^Izttre ; an Archicpiscopal Staff in pale or^ cnsi^ncd with a 
Cross paic argcnfy surmounted by a Vail of the last ^fimbriated 
and fringed goldy charged 7vith four Crosses pate andfitche 
sable. The Arms of York are : Gules ; two Keys in sal tire 
argent ; in Chief an Imperial Crmvn of England. It will 
Ih: remembered that Bishops impale the Arms of their Sees 
with their own.* Archbishops are styled * Most Reverend ; ' 
and are addressed as * Your Grace ; * but their wives derive 
no title from the official position of their husbands. 

The next in order are Diikks. The title, derived from 
the l«itin /^//.v, signifies a leader, and is employed in that 
sense by old writers. Sir John Feme (a.d. 1586) describes 
the Israelites as * pitching their tents in the wildernesse, 
vnder the conduct of their captiine, Duke Moyses.* The 
first ICnglish subject who was created a Duke was Kdwak'h 
I*i.anta(;knkt, by his Father, Eowarm the Tiiikd, in the 
year 1335, under the title of DuKKof Cornwam.. Anterior 
to this date, the nobility consisted entirely of Barons, and 
a few Earls. The title of Duke was for some time confined 

* One Archbishop niul three l»i shops represent I he spirit unl Peers 
of IrcKind m Parliament. The Archbishops of Armagh ami Dublin sit 
alternately from session to session ; antl the Pishops in the foUowing 
rotation : Ossory, Cork, Killaloe, Mealh, Kilmore, Cashel, Tuam, 
Derry, Umcrick, and Down. 

o 2 
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exclusively to meinl)ers of the Royal Family, ami was hut 
sjiaringly conferred ; hut hy Hknky the Sixth ihisreslric- 
tion was not so |)arlicularly observed. On the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth to the throne there existed but one 
Duke in Kngland— Thomas Howard, of Norfolk ; the 
other Dukedoms having become extinct through failure of 
male issue, or on attainders of Treason, during the Wars 
of the Roses. In 1572, the DuKKof NoKKor.K himself suf- 
fered at the hands of the executioner. From that time until 
1623, when James the First created George Villiers Duke 
of Buckingham, the title was extinct. Charles the Second 
restored the dignity in several families, and created others, 
including the Dukedoms of (iRArroN, St. Alhans, and 
RiCHMONH, which he conferred upon three of his illegitimate 
sons, rhe Order received several further additions during 
the reigns of Wn.i 1 am and Makv and of Annk. The present 
number of linglish Dukes is twenty-two ; of Scotch, eight ; 
and of Irish, two. A Duke is styled ' Your Grace,* and 
* Most Noble ; ' his eldest son takes his second title, which 
is usually that of Marcjuess. This title, however, is only 
accorded by courtesy : thus, the Duke of A'riu>LE's eldest 
son would Ix: oflkially described as *Jolm CJeorge Stewart- 
Murray, ICsquire, commonly called Marquess of Tullibar- 
dine.' ' The younger sons and the daut;hters of a I )uke are 
addressed as * l^rds ' and * Indies,' with the addition of 
their Christian names, as lx)rd Henry, Lady Mary. 

The next degree in the Peerage is that of Marquess. 
This order was instituted by Richard the Second, who, in 
the year 1386, created Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 

> I( sonictinics occurs iha( the second title of a Duke or Marquess 
i» not the next lowest in the scale of the peerage. In this case, although 
their eldest sons would not enjoy the titular ranks of Marquess or 
Ivarl re^l>eclively, they are equally entitled to the station and Coronet 
of those degrees. Thus, the eldest son of the Duke of Kfanchester, 
IhouL'li only a Viscount, takes precedence of luirls, and bears the 
Coronet of a Marquess. 
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Marqurss of DunuN; and,siil)sequeiUly,l)UKKof Irkland. 
In 1388, his Grace was attainted for High Treason, and 
lianished ; when the dignity became extinct, until revived, 
in 1397, in the person of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, 
who was created Marquess of Dorskt. A Marquess is ad- 
dressed personally as *My liOrd Manpiess ;' and is styled, 

*The Most Honourable the Marquess of .* 'I'hc 

children of a Marquess bear the same courlesy-titles as those 
of a Duke— the eldest son taking his father's second title : 
he is therefore styled Earl or Viscount of a place ; as IiIarl of 
Yarmouth, Viscount RAVNHA^T, who are respectively the 
eldest sons of the Marquk-ss of IIi'-rtioro, and the Mau- 
QUicss TowNSHKNi). The younger sons of a Marquess have 
no oflicinl title of IVcrnge, altltntigh by <!ourtesy su<:h titles 
are usually accorded, as in the case of the sons of Dukes. 
Thus, the eldest son of the MarqIjuss of Bath would be 
officially described as 'Thomas Henry Thynne, liisquire, 
commonly called Viscount AVcymouth.* 

The title of Earc, is the most ancient of any of the 
IVeragc, dating its origin froni the Saxon Kings. Until the 
close of the Twelfth Century, nobles of this dignity seldom 
used any other addition than Comes to their Christian 
names ; but al)out the time of Richard the First, they 
added to their names that of their shire. An Earl is styled 
* Right Honourable,' and his eldest son is commonly a 
Viscount, that being his father's second title. His younger 
sons have no title of I'cerage, and arc by courtesy styled 
'Honourable*/ but all his daughters are 'Ladies.' 'I'he 
wife of an ICarl is a Countess. 

ViscouNis succeed l«larls. 'I'he title of Vice-comes is 
proliably as ancient as that of Comes, but it did not constitute 
an order of the Peerage until the year 1440, when Hknrv 
the Sixth conferred the lille, by raleni, upon John, Baron 
r>KAUMONT. A Viscount is 'Right Honourable,* and his 
sons and daughters are ' Honourable.' 

I'hc next in succession are Bishops. The Bishop of 
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I^NDON, as Provincial Dean of Canterbury, takes precedence 
of his brethren. To him succeed ihc Bishop of Durham, 
as formerly holding the rank of Count Talaline, and ICarl of 
Sedberg ; and the Bishop of Winchester, as Prelate of the 
Most Noble the Order of the Garter ; then the remaining 
]Sishops, according to the priority of their consccralion.* 
All Bishops are styled * Right Reverend Father in God ; ' 
and subscribe themselves, * By Divine Permission/ 

Bauons constitute the lowest grade of the British Nobility. 
The origin of this dignity has already been noticed. Barons 
are addressed as ' My I.,ord ; ' and are styled * Right 
Honourable.' All their sons and daughters are ' Honourable.' 

The various Coronets of the Nobility are described at 
j)agcs 178 i8t. 

The title of Z/vv/, although it cannot be said to constitute 
a degree «)f Nobility by itself, hns a mtMO general application 
than any other, for it is commonly employed in addressing 
Peers of every rank. The Judges, when on the Bench, are 
ex-offUio lx)rds; and so, likewise, are the Mayors of London, 
1 )ublin, York, and lielfast, during their terms of oftice. 'i*he 
title of Lady is used equally indiscriminately, for not only 
are the wives and daughters of certain Peers thus addres.sed, 
but also the wives of Baronets and Knights. These last, 
although permitted by courtesy to bear the title of 1 ^dy, are 
not allowed to prefix their Christian to their Family name, 
for this is the peculiar privilege and mark of distinction of 
the daughters of Peers. I^dy Smith may be the wife of 
John Smith, who was knighted because he presented an 

' Wlu-n, (1iiriii{r the course nfllu' prcsLMil rci^n, the l*'|M>cc»|)alc was 
increased in numlters, it was settled from the first that no atUlition 
should l)c made to the number then entitlett to sit in the House of 
Lords. The Disho))s now succeed to a seat by seniority, except the 
Archbishops and the ]Hsho|)s of I^ndon, Durham, and Winchester, 
who are always to l)e in the House. Hence it follows that the seven 
junior Bishops—St. AIlKins, Worcester, Rochester, Peterborough, 
Lichfield, Truro, and Carlisle- have not at present a seat in the 
Upper House. The Bishop of Sodor and Man has a seat but no vote. 
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address on an opportune occasion ; and although her Chris- 
tian name may be Mary, she must not call herself I^dy 
Mary Smith, for by so doing she would appear to be the 
daughter of a Peer, and not the wife of a Knight 

It was not until the reign of Hknry the Eighth that 
Kings' (laughters were slylod Princesses. Previous to that 
date they were simply designated as * l^dy.' Thus, we find 
the daughters of Hrnry the Seventh were styled, *The 
I-ady Margaret * and * The I ^dy Mary.' Even the daughters 
of Henry the Eighth were occasionally styled 'The Lady 
Mary ' and * The I^dy Elizalieth : ' and in a Tract on the 
Marriage of the daughter of Jamks the First with Prince 
Frederick, she is spoken of as 'The l^die ICIizabeth.* 

Amongst the (iciitry, Hauonkts take the highest place. 
The origin of this dignity was as follows : Queen Elizaiiktii 
having succeeded, towards the end of her reign, in reducing 
Ireland to some degree of order, James the First determined, 
on his accession to the throne, to continue the work of his 
predecessor ; but as economy was a distinguishing character- 
istic of J am1'.s, he contrived to obtain an army of occupation, 
and at the same time to enrich the Treasury, by a novel 
exi)cdient. Me directed that the hereditary title of Baronet 
should be conferred on every gentleman possessed of an estate 
of the annual value of one thousand pounds who would 
undertake to maintain, in the Province of Ulster, thirty 
soldiers for three years, at the rate of eightjience per day for 
c.ich man, and remit the first year's pay to the Royal 
Treasury : in return for which service he should have the 
privilege of bearing the Arms of Ulster (fig. 352), either on 
iKW Inescutcheon or Canton, in his {Kitcrnal shield. These 
constituted the Baronets of Engijvnd. 

In 16 19, the King instituted a second Order, in every 
way siniilar to the former, except that the grantees were 
styled Baronets of Ireland ; and that they paid their fees 
into the Treasury of that country. 

King James having instituted Baronetcies of England 
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and Ireland, was desirous of extending ihe Order lo his 
native Country, having for his immediate purix)se ihe im- 
provement of the Province of Nova Soolia ; hut his dcalh 
prevented his carrying the project into execution. His son 
CiiARi.ics, in 1625, fulfilled his father's intentions ; and he 
subsequently directed that the Uakonkts ok Nova Sc:otia 
should be distinguished by a Jewel, charged with the Arms 
of that Province, viz. Argent; a Sal tire azure ; on ati 
Jnescutcheon^ the Arms of Scotland; alm*e the Shield^ an 
Imperial Croivn : supported by the Royal Unicom on the 
Dexter side, and by a Savage proper on the Sinister : for 
Crest, A Luurel-branch and Thistle issuing between a naked 
and a nmiled Hand conjoined ; with the Motto, Munit hcec^ 
et altera tnncit. This Jewel was suspended to the necks of 
the Baronets of the Province by an orange ribl)on. 

Since the Union, no Baronets have been created of Scot- 
land or Ireland, both Institutions having been superseded 
by the title of Baronets of the United Kingdom, who 
are distinguished by the Badge of Ulster. Baronetcies are 
always conferred by Patent : and the succession is usually 
restricted to the heirs male ; though special conditions are 
sometimes attached. There is no sorvici*rc<iuircd of Karom-ts 
at the present day ; neither is tlu-re any mont^ actually paid, 
as formerly (exci'pt for Heralds* fees, on eii%ition) ; but a 
fictitious receipt is issued by the Treasury for the amount 
of twelve months' pay for thirty soldiers. For Knights 
Bannerets, see * Banner,* Chap. xix. 

]laronets have the title of *Sir' prefixed to their Chris- 
tian names ; their surnames being followed by their dignity, 
usually abbreviated, Jiart. 'Hieir wives are addres.sed as 
*lAdy,' 'Madam,' or *l)ame.' This last title, however, 
has now become obsolete, except in official documents. Their 
sons are possessed of no title beyond ^ Esquire.' The rights 
and privileges of Knights are identical with those of 
Baronets, except that they are not hereditary. 

The eldest son of a Peer above the dignity of Baron, who 
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is also a Daronct of Scotland, is styled * Honourable Master ' 
of his family Barony ; as, The Honour aiu.k thk Master 
OF FoRnES. In the case of a liaron, the Honourable is 
omitted ; as, The Master of Ix)CHMAn. 

In 1840, a number of Baronets assembled under the 
direction of the late Sir Richard Ikoun, Barl., and formed 
a CommUfce of iJu J3a rone f age for PrwihgeSy wherein were 
adopted several important resolutions, which, though not 
officially recognised by the Heralds* College, demand a pass- 
ing notice. The members of the Committee resolved that 
all Haronets should lake for Supporters, two armed Knights ; 
ft)r Coronet, a plnin circle of gold, with four i)carls resting on 
the edge -which is engrailed — two of them apjKMring in 
drawings ; and that the I lelmel should beaflVonle, and ojK'n, 
guarded with four grilles of gold ; and, besides these exterior 
ornaments, that they should surround their Escutcheons with 
a Collar of S.S. They likewise determined to prefix to their 
title that of * Honourable.' These were the princi[ial modi- 
fications suggested ; but they have not been generally adopted. 
The ollice of ICsquiuk formerly constituted a kind of 
honourableapprenticeship to the profession of Arms, through 
whi<!h all classes of the Nobilily were obliged to pass. At the 
age of fourteen, a youth, having previously served in the 
cai>acity of Page, was eligible to be admitted as an Esquire. 
There were several degrees of this order, as Esquires of f/ie 
Sfa/f/e ; Esquires of tJic Chamber ; Carving Esquires, who 
waited in the Hall, carved the dishes, and served the gucNls ; 
and Esquires for llic Jiody, who attended ihcir lords in the 
Field. 

In the Komauee of Ipomydon (IlarL MS. 2252, eirea 
A.D. 1325), we read how, as a boy, the young prince was in- 
structed in the duties of an I'lsquire. The king, his father, 
sought out for him a learnetl ami rourli'ous knight as pre- 
ceptor ; accordingly, 

* Tliolomcw a clerk c he lokc, 
That taught the child uppon the bokc 
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Doth to synge and to rede ; 
And after he taught hym other dcdc, 
Afterward to serve in hallo 
Hoth to grete and to smalle ; 
ISefore the kynge mete to kcrve, 
1 ligh and low fay re to serve. 
lUilh uf howndcH and hawkcs gauic, 
After he taught hyni all ; and same 
In sea, in feld, ami ckc in ryvere ; 
hi wtNKle lo c:h:iso Iht* wild dcrc, 
Ami in felt] to ryde a stede ; 
That all men had joy of his dede.' 

The title of lilsquire does not seem to have l)cen adopted 
in England earlier than the time of Richakd the Srconu, 
although the duties connected with the otlici; date from a 
period far anterior. 

Thrire reiUiiries ago, Sir John luTue thus speaks of the 
indiscriminate manner in which tlu! tith) of IOs(|in're was 
then applied : ' 'ilie title has been very much abused and 
profaned, whereunto I wish that the Ix)rd lilarle \farsliall, 
with the advice and consultation of a learned heraide, would 
add some shar])e correction and punishtnent' See also 
TatleVy No. xix. If, during the lillizabethan Era, the title 
was applied in too promiscuous a manner, what shall 1x2 said 
of that of the Victorian, when the difficulty is not so much 
to determine to whom it should be accorded, but to whom 
it should be denied ? 

Wealth aUme cannot constitute the slightest claim to 
this honourable degree. The title is, strictly speaking, 
confmed to the eldest sons of Itaronets and Knights ; the 
youngest sons of Peers and their eldest sons ; Rings-of- 
Arms, and Heralds who are Esquires by creation ; Esquires 
of the Hath, on an Installation ; lx)rds Lieutenant (when 
not Peers), Deputy Lieutenants and SherifTs of Counties, 
Justices of the Peace, and Mayors of Towns, while holding 
office. There are several other degrees which give the 
title of Esquire by courtesy : as, Counsellors at I^w ; 
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Bachelors of Divinity, I^w, and Physic ; Secretaries of 
legation, Consuls, Royal Academicians, &c. 

The distinction between a Profession and a Trade, though 
difficult to define, is tolerably well understood. Modern 
usance requires that a professional man should l>e addressed 
as * ICsijuirc* : but a tradesman, however large his establish- 
ment may be, is simply Mr. when written to at his place of 
business. It may happen that that same tradesman at homCy 
is a County Magistrate, and keeps up a better estate than the 
Ix)rd IJeutenant of his County. In such a case there is no 
impropriety in addressing him as Esquire. 

(Iknii.kmkn are all those who, lawfully entitled to 
Armorial distinction, are not included in any of the before- 
mentioned degrees. An interesting paper on Gkntlrmen, 
too long to quote, will be found in the Londott Chronicle^ 
31 I)eceml)er, 1771. 

The subjoined Taht^r of Prfxrdenck is given to indicate 
the relative positions of the various ranks of Nobility ; 
many, therefore, of the Officers of Slate are omitted. I'or 
a complete 'I'able of Trccedence, both amongst men and 
women, the reader is referred to the jxiges of NkhohSy 
JhtrkCy or Thorn, 

The Sovereign. 

The Prince of Wales. 

'Hie Sovereign's younger sons. 

The Sovereign's grandsons. 

The Archbishop of ( !anlerbury. 

'I'he lx)rd Chancellor (being a Baron). 

The Archbishops of York, Armagh, and Dublin. 

The principal Officers of State (being Barons). 

Dukes, according to their priority of Patent 

ICIdest sons of Dukes of the Blood Royal. 

Marquesses, according to their priority of Patent. 

Dukes' eldest sons. 

Earls. 
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Younger sons of Dukes of the lllood Royal. 

Marquesses' eldest sons. 

Dukes' younger sons. 

Viscounts. 

Earls' eldest sons. 

Marquesses' younger sons. 

l>ishops of Ix>ndon, Durham, and Winchester. 

OtluT nishops, according to seniority of C(»n.sccraUon. 

Irish l>isho[)s. 

JSarons. 

Viscounts* eldest sons. 

ICarls* younger sons. 

Barons' eldest sons. 

Privy Counsellors, Judges, ^c. 

Viscount's younger sons. 

llarons' younger sons. 

l>aronets. 

Knights of the various Orders. 

Eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers. 

lilldest sons of Baronets and Knights. 

Esquires. 

(icntlemen. 

All the unmarried daughters of Peers arc entitled to the 
same rank as their eldest brother usually enjoys during the 
lifetime of his father. MarHed ladies and widows take pre- 
cedence according to the rank of their husbands, provided 
such rank be not merely official. 

It is the generally received opinion that the title of 
* Royal Highness' is the hereditary right of all members of 
the Royal Eamily. Such is not the cise. Stricdy speaking, 
it belongs solely to the immediate issue of the Sovereign. 
The first innovation made upon this rule was in the year 
1816, when Frederick William, Duke of Gloucester, 
grandson of George the Second, was styled 'Royal High- 
ness ' on the occasion of his marriage with his cousin, the 
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Princess Mary. Prior to this event, his title, and that of 
Princes of a like consanguinity, was simply * Highness/ 
Prince Louis of Hessi*:, and Prince Christian, are styled 
' Royal Highness,' not because they are personally entitled 
to the dignity, nor because they married daughters of her 
M.'ijcsly, for in Ihc latter rnsc the Marijukss of Loknk 
would be so styled, but in virtue of a special grant from 
the Queen : nor would their issue, though grandchildren 
of her Majesty, enjoy any hereditary title of Royalty 
whatever ; for, as a recent authority justly observes, *a 
Princess of England, though she transmits the right of suc- 
cession, can confer no interim advanUige of precedence or 
degree/ liven the eldest son of the iJuke of Ji^dinburgh 
would be legally entitled but to the (pialification of 
'Highness,' and, by an Act passed in 1399, would yield 
precedence to Dukes ; and his younger sons, by a sub- 
sequent Act, would give place to Jilarls. The issue of such 
younger sons, although by courtesy they would probably be 
addressed by a higher title, would be simply Esquires. 

'I'here is another class of noinhs tfiiiiorvs of whicrh I could 
say much if space permitted. I refer to the Untitled Aris- 
IcM^racy, who have been in possession of their ancestml 
estates for many generations An interesting letter on this 
subject will be found in the Standartf^ 21 February, 1888, 
signed * a 6Vir//, oty which 1 have reason to believe was 
written by a cadet of the House of Spurway, of Spurway, 
Co. Devon. 




Coronet of Arthtir, son of Henry VII., from a window in 
(Jrcnt Mnlvcni Church. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

K1C<ML AKMOKY 

THICRE is probably no branch of the Science of 
Heraldry more interesting and instructive than that 
which relates to the history of our Country ; much of which 
history is indelibly written, and plainly to be read, on the 
Seals, Monuments, and other similar Records of the different 
Sovereigns who have cnxupiod ihc throne of ICngland. The 
Arms attributed to the Saxon Monarchs are not sufficiently 
authenticated to demand any notice : even the authority for 
ascribing distinctive Arms to the Anglo-Norman Kings 
rests entirely on tradition ; no contemporaneous record exists 
of such Heraldic Insignia having been borne by the Sove- 
reigns to whom they are attributed. It is not proposed, in 
the following summary of the Armorial Hearings of the 
lOnglLsh Monarchs, to notice all the various modifications 
and changes which they severally effected in the extrascutal 
accessories — such as Badges and Mottoes— but only those 
which, from Ikring most generally ado])led, may be considered 
as historical. 

Wn.i.iAM the KiKST is said to have borne, Cuhs ; tunt 
Lions passant-guarJant in pali\ or : * and his wife Matilda, 

' We have strong presumptive evidence that William did noi 
licar the two Lions assigned to him, either on his shield or |)erson ; 
or he would certainly have l>ecn recognised by his son Robert, who, 
when he rebelled against his royal father in 1085, unwittingly en- 
countered him, and would have despatched him, had he not discovered 
the king by his voice. 
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Gyronny of eighty or and azure ; an Inescutcheon gules^ for 
Flanders. 

William the Second: T\oo Lions 0/ England in pale. 
Badge : According to Guillim, this King adopted for his 
Device or Badge, an Eagle looking against the Sun, with the 
Motto PcrfauK 

ILknky the 1*1 kST : The same Arms as the foregoing ; 
and Or ; a Lion rampant ivithin a Tressurc, fleury -counter- 
Henry, gules, for Matilda of Scotland. 

Stephen : The I .ions of his father ; and for his wife, 
Matilda of Bouix)GNE, Or; three Torteaux, Three golden 
Centaurs are sometimes ascribed to Stephen as Arms, but 
these -or rather one of them— constituted his Hadge. 
(juilHm mentions another Badge borne by this Monarch— n 
plume of Ostrich featlwrs, referred to at page 134 ; but for 
this he gives no authority. 

lIiiNRV the Second : Gules ; three Lions passant-guardant 
in pale, or ; commonly known as * The Lions of England* 
His wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine and Guienne, lx)re, 
Gules ; a Lion passant-guardant , or. His Bad(;es were, the 
Bnhun of the Plantagenets (Qy. Planta-Angevenista, or 
Anjou plant ; and an Esearbuncle, 

Richard the First : The Liotis of England \ and for 
his wife, BKRENOARiAof Navarre, Azure ; a Cross argent \ 
for which was afterwards substituted. Gules ; an Escarbuncle 
or. Badges : The IHantagcnista ; an Etoile issuing from a 
Crescent ; and a Sun (wcr two Anchors, Mono : Chris to duce, 

John: The Lions of England, For Isaiiklla of An- 
goul£:me, Lozengy, or and gtiles. No Arms are assigned to 
his first two wives. Baih;es : The Plantagenista ; and the 
Crescent beneath a Star, of his brother Richard. 

Henry the Third : The Lions of England, His queen, 
ICi.KANOR of Provknck, borc, Or; four Pallets gules, 
Baik'pK : The IVantagcnista, 

Edward the First : The Lions of England. On the 
tomb of Eleanor of Castile, his first wife, in Westminster 
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AuiiKV, nrc sculptured shields l>earing, QiiartcHy ; i and 4. 
Giilis ; a Castle, tripk-tmoered or ; for Castii.K: 2 and 3. 
A refill ; a /.iiiii riitii/>a/t/ gii/cs ; for Li«)n (fig. 323), His 
second wife, MAKGAKii^TorFKANCiL, boreononeofherse^ils 
the Anns of England dimidiated with France ancient, which 
were Azure ; semi of Fleurs-de-lys or. Uai>GI^ : 'I'he 
Broom ; and a Rose or, stalked vert. 

KriWAKi) the Si.conh : 'I'he IJoiis of Enalond : and his 
wife, IsAiiKi.i.A uf I'KANCi':, England, dimidiating Fram-e 
aneient : she also bore, France ancient, dimidiating, Gitles ; 
an Escarbnnde or; which latter she bore in right of her 
mother Joan, daughter and heiress of Henkv the L''ikst, 
King of Navarkh. Baikjk: // trif<k-to7vered Castk of 
Caitik. 

EDWAKiithe'l'iiiKU : In the year 1340, consequent u[X)n 



■luiil Ihu teniiilb yiur of iIk niijii oT I Uury ll» ^'d»iI>. 

ihc claim of IvOward to the Crowii of Krance, the Anns 
of that country first appeared upon the shield of ['^nghiid, 
as in the annexed illustration (fig. 354)- Sec Rot. Pari. 
14 Ed. III. No. 9. It is curious, however, to note that the 
gold nobles and half-nobles of Edward III coined in 1351 
bear only three Meurs-de-lys in the first and fourth quarters, 
as represented in fig. 355. The coiner may have used only 
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three Fleurs-de-]ys, inasmuch as the space at his dis]X)sal was 
limited ; but wc fmd that similar coins of Richard II. have 
the first and fourth quarterings Semi-de-fySy as in fig. 354. 
This is a small but very interesting point, which has, I 
believe, hitherto passed unnoticed. 

The Arms of lulward, when combined with those of his 
wife I'niLiH'A, exhibit France and England quarterly ^ im- 
paled with. Or ; four Lions rampant in quadrangle^ the first 
and fourth saffky the second and third gules ; for Hainault. 
In the Lansdowne Collection of MSS., No. 874, in the 
liritish Museum, the Arms of Philipi)a ap^icar quartered 
with England only, in the first and fourth quarters. 
Badges : Sunbeams issuing from a cloud vf^is the favourite 
Badge of this monarch, though he sometimes displayed a 
Griffin; a Falcon ; and the Stum/ of a tree. In No. 147 1 
of the Harleian MSS., a Sword erect on a cha/eau, the Made 
enfiled with three Crowns^ appears as a Badge. From a 
Cottonian MS. (Titus, A, XX,, foL 78, Brit Mus,\ it 
appears that Fxlward III. l)orc also a Boar as a Badge : — 

• Tcrlliis I'Ulw.irdiis, apcr Anj^Hctis cl Icoiwrdus, 
Rex luiis est vcrus.* 

And again — 

' Est aper EdwarcUis, flos regiim, pistica nardus, 
Sol solus liiccns, rosa mundi, stclla rediiens.' 

Richard the Second : France ancient and England 
quarterly, Richard im|)aled these Arms, on the dcxlcrsidc, 
with Azure; a Cross fleurie betivccn five Martlets or; the 
Arms attributed to the Confessor. To this comjiosition 
Richard added, also in pale, the Arms of Austria, for Annf^ 
his first wife ; which were. Quarterly of four : i and 4. 
Argent ; an Eagle displayed sable ; for Germany : 2 and 3 
Gules ; a Lion rampant, queue fourclic, argent, crowned or ; 
for Bohemia — thus forming a shield tierce in pale : First, the 
Confessor ; Second, England ; and Third, Austria. For 
Isabella, his second wife, he substituted for the Arms of 

p 
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AustTia, tliose of France timlcni. Daixii^s : Richard's 
rav-oiiritc device was tlie white Hart, iodged, ducalJy gorged 
and chili iiai or (lig. 29 1 ),wliicli he Is !>up|X)scd to have adopted 
from his mother Joan, ' The fair Maid of Kent' daughter of 
the F.AKI. of Kknt, whose Cognisance was a white Hind. 
The DaOgc of (his unfortunate King forms a conspicuous 
decoration of the string moulding which connects the tnisscs 
in WioiiniNs'n;K llrtM, Iwiiig wnilptured llicreon no less 
than eighlylhrec limes, alternating with his Crest, lie also 
displayed, as JIadges, the Plantagcniita ; Sun in sp/i-tidoiir 
(fig. 362) ; a white Falcon ; and several other devices,' Sui'- 
POBTERS : 7\ao white Harts have been attributed lo Richard 



'Hie Anil. ..f l^iinLiii.!, r.u.11 Uk W.V.UI1 ).;.r .A, Ik icikii U ll^nry ilu.' I''uuilli 

as Supporters, and thus appear sculptured en die new 
Houses of Parliament; hut it is doubtful whether Suii|)onurs, 
|)roperly so called, arc to be found in Rcynl .Heraldry lieforc 
the reign of IIknuv ihe Sixin. The I.ivkkv Cih.ouks of 
ihe House of I'lanlagenet were White and Jied. 

Hf.nkv the FouHTii : France ancient onA England quar- 
terly, until the year 1405 or 1406, when three Fleurs-delyt 
were substituted for a I'ield iemi, for the Arms of I'rance. 

' Dallaway and otheis give die IVos-cod as well u the Pkuila- 
gcoisla. Ii it not possible thai Ihe Sim and l'tai-i>l may bear some 
letcience to Cresci \irescil) and Poictiers {Paii-liers) T 
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This alteration had Ijcen made by Charles the Fifth 
about forty years previously, and constituted what is com- 
monly known as Frame vuydcrn, Henry the Fourth 
impaled with his Arms those of Joanna of Navarre, his 
second wife (Mary Boiiiin, his first wife, died before his 
arcTSsion), which were, Qitarta/y of Jour: 1 and 4. 
Azure; three Fleurs-de-lys or; for Evrkux : 2 and 3- 
Cfuh'S ; an lisearfiuue/e or ; for Navarrk. Hadcics : The 
various devices adopted by Henry the Fourth as Badges 
will be found enumerated at page 134. Supporters : 
Dexter : a Swan ; Sinister : a Hart,--^^/A argent^ ducally 
gorged and chained or. Motto : Scveraync was Henry's 
Motto while Duke of Hereford, which he seems to have 
retained after he became King. The I^ncastrian Livery 
Colours were White and Blue, 

Fig. 356. 




Henry the Fifth : France modern rnd England guar- 
terly ; impaled with France, for his wife Katherink. On 
llic Reverse of the Great Seal of Henry the Fifth three 
shields are displayed, severally charged as follows : Quar- 
terly^ or and gules ; four TJons f*assant-guardaut^ counter* 
cluinged ; for the Principaliit of Walics : ' Argent ; a Lion 
rampant gtileSy ducally crojvned or^ within a Bordure sable, 
bezantk ; for the Duchy of Cornwall : and Azure ; three 
Garbs or ; for the Earldom of Chester. Badges : Wliile 

* These Arms are said by some authorities to 1)c those of Soutk 
Walks only; (h<»sc of Nok'Tii Walks l>cing, Atgciif ; thru Lions 
passattt-regttaniant in pale ^uUs^ their tails passing b€twec$t their legs, 
and rtflexed over their hacks. The latter Arms arc enamelled on the hilt 
of the sword which was iiscil on the occasion of Prince Edward, son 
of Edward (he Fourth, receiving the title of Earl of Ciikstkk. 

p 2 
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Prince of Wales he used the Swan of tlie Bohuns ; and 
after his Accession, a Firc-beacoiiy a chained AutcIof*c and 
Stvan^ (fig. 356) * and a single Ostrich-featJur, Supportkrs : 
Dexter : a Lion ; Sinister : a white Hart, 

Henry the Sixth : France and England quarterly ; im- 
paled wilh Quarterly of six: i. Barry of eighty argent and 
gules; for Hungary : 2. Azure; semi of Fleurs-de-lys or^ 
sunnounted by a Lal^el of three points gules ; for Napi.ics : 
3. Argent ; a Cross potent^ betiveenfour Crosses humetti or; 
for Jerusalem : 4. Fratue ancient^ within a Bordure gules ; 
for Anjou : 5. Azure; crusillt or; two Barbels hauriant 
addorsedy of the last^ within a Bordure gules ; for De Barre : 
6. Or ; on a Bend gules ^ three Allerions displayed, argent; 
for Ixirraink. 1'hcsc Arms Henry impaled for his wife, 
Mar<;arkt of Anjou. Bai)<;rs : An Os/nchfeatlter, in bend 
argenty surmounted by another in bend sinister or ; and a 
spotted Panther^ Margaret, his Queen, bore, in allusion to her 
name, a Daisy (^Marguerite), with the Motto, Humble et loiaL 
Supporters : Two Antelopes argent. Motto : Dieu et nion 
droit, which has since continued as the Motto of England. 
"^ Edward the Fourth : France and England quarterly. 
For Elizabeth Woodvu^le he impaled. Quarterly of six : 
I. Argent; a Lion rampant, queue fourchS gtiles. Imperially 
crowned; for Luxemburg : 2. Quarterly quartered ; i. and 
iv. Gules ; an Etoile argent; ii. and iii. France Ancient ; for 
Baux : 3. Barry of ten, argent and azure ; t/ver all a Lion 
rampant gules; for Cyprus: 4. Gules; three Bendlets 
argent; on a Chief per f ess of tlie last and or, a Rose of the 

* The illiiHlralion is Liken frimi the Kiiczo «f Henry llie Kiflh's 
Ctui|)cl in Weshninstcr ALlicy. 

• In a mannscnpt numbered 8448, preserved in ihc Bibliothcc|ue 
Nationale at Paris, giving an account of an emliassy from I^RWis dc 
Bourbon to IIknry the Sixth (a.d. 1444), it is said, * the amlxissa- 
dors were admitted to an audience of the king, and found him on a high 
pallet, without a bed, hung with ta^iestry dui|icred with the livery of 
the Kile king, that is, wilh Drooni-plants, and this motto worked in 
gold, yawaij.' 
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first; for U RSI us : 5. Gules ; three Pallets vairy^ atid a Chief 
or^ surnumnted by a Label of five points azure ; for St. Paul : 
6. Argent ; a Fess and Canton conjoined gules ; Elizabeth's 
paternal arms. Badges : The Rose-en-soleil ; a black Bull, 
artfied and unguled or^ for Clare ; and a Falcon and Fetter- 
ItKk, SurroRTKRS : Dexter : a Bull sable^ armed and un- 
guled or ; for Clare, or Clarence : Sinister : a white Lion ; 
for Marche. The Livery Colours of the House of York 
were Murrey and Blue, 

Edward the Fiktu : France and England quarterly. 
SuproRTP:RS : Dexter : a Lion guardant or; Sinister: a 
wliite Hart J ducally gorged and chained gold, 

Richard the Third : France and England quarterly : 
impaled with Gules ; a Saltirc argent ; surmounted by a Jjtibel 
of three points cowfony of tlie second and azure; for Anne 
Neville, his wife. Badges : A Boar argent, armed, un- 
gulcil, and bristled, or ; a White Rose; and the Sun in 
splendour, I'he Badge of Anne Neville was a Bear argent, 
collared^ chained, and nnnrJed, or: the ('o^nisancc «)f the 
noble House of Warwick. SurroRTERS : Two Boars, as 
the Badge. Richard soinclimcs used, as ihc dexter Siip- 
iwrter, a Lion or, I'jk- 357. 

Henry the Seventh : France and 
Englatid quarterly. His wife, Eliza- 
beth of York, daughter of Edward 
the Fourth, bore. Quarterly of fottr : 
I. France and England quarterly : 2 and 
3. Or ; a Cross gules ; for Ulster : 4. 
Barry of six, or and azure ; on a Chief 
of the first, a Pallet between ttvo Gyrons 
of the second; surmounted by an Inescut^ ^;h:^aiofEmr;Kr;MS^ 
cheon argent ; for Mortimer (fig. 357). timkr(a.u. i37a>. 

B.\ik;k.s : The Portcullis, of the llKAuroRTs ; //'////tf 
Greyhound, of the Nevii.lks ; Lancastrian and Yorkist Roses 
combined : ' Hawthorn-bush, fruciid ///•., cnnvned and sur- 

* K Kou quarterly argent and gules \ commonly called a Tudor Rose, 
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mounted by ILR. ; FkHt-tk-lys^ Imperially cnnvned ; and 
Red Dra^OH^ for C.\i)WAi.i.Ahr.K.* Sui»roKTKRs : Dcxtor : ;i 
JMigon }!;ules ; Sinislcr : a Grey lion nd ar^en/^ lolhred 
gules. These figures, which were sometimes lransix)sed, arc 
to Ikiseenat St. Gkorck's Chapici^ Windsor, sup[>orting a 
rortcuUis, ensigned with a Rose. The Tuix)K Livlkv 
Coi-OUKS were White and Green, 

IIknky the Eighth ; Frame and England quarterly. 
The Arms of Cathekink of Arragon, his first wife, were. 
Quarterly quartered: i and 4. Grand quarters, Castile a//^/ 
Leon, quarterly : 2 and 3. Or ;four Pallets gules ; for Arra- 
gon : Impalingy per Saltire^ i. and iv. Arragon ; ii. and iii. 
Argent ; an Eagle displayed sable^ armed gules ; for Suahia. 
In llie 15asei>oint of the ICsculcheon, ^Irgent; a Pomegranate 
slipped, proper ; the Badge of Grenada. 

Anna IIui.i.kn, his srcoiul wife, hon-, Quarterly o/si.v : 
1, England, differenced tvith a Label of three points azure, 
charged on each point with as many Fleurs-de-lys or; for 
Lancaster : 2. France ancient, differenced with a Label of 
three points gules ; for Angoul£:me : 3. Gules; a Lion pas- 
sant'guardant, or ; forGuiENNE:* 4. Quarterly of four : i. 
and iv. Or ; a Chief ituiented azure ; for Duti.er ; ii. and 
iii. Argent ; a Lion rampant sable, crotvncd gules ; for 
Roc H FORT: 5. England, differenced with a Label iff t/iree 
points argent ; for Broth erton : 6. Chequi, or and azure ; 
for Warren. 

» A Dragon with wings expamied gules, on a tnount vert, is still the 
Badge of the Principality iif W.i1cs. 

Ilonry, shortly after the victory which placetl him ii}X)n the Throne 
of ICnglanil, pnicectlcil in great state to St. PauPs, * where he olVereil 
three Standards ; on one was the Image of St, George ; on the other 
was a Red fury Dragon, beaten u^Mn white and green sarcenet, the 
Livery Colours of the House of Tudor ; on the third was |)ainted a Dun 
Cow ui>on yellow larlarn.*— ^a^«fr*j Chronicle. The Dun Cow he pro- 
bably assumed to bespeak his descent from Guy, luirl of Warwick. 

' These three Quarterings were specially grantcil by the King to 
Queen Anna Hullen, as Augmentatitms, when she was createtl Mar- 
chioness of Pemukokk. 
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The Arms of Janic Skymour were : Quarterly of six : 1. 
Or ; on a Pilegitks^ bthvcen six Fleurs-dc-lys azure^ the Lions 
<2/"ii//.<;/fi//// (granted as an Augmentation): 2. Gules; tjvo 
IVings conjoined in lure or ; for Skymour : 3. Vairy ; for 
Beauchamp, of Haciik : 4. Argent ; three Demi-lions ram- 
pant ^ gnlcs ; for Stiny : 5. Party pvr bendy argent and gttlis ; 
three Roses ifendwise^ eonnterchanged ; for Mac Williams: 
6. Argent ; on a Bend gnleSy three Leopards^ heads or. As 
Annk of CLiiviis, Cathkrinic Howard, and Catherine 
Parr died without Issue, the Blazon of their Amis is 
omitted. 

IVvhCKs : The liadgis most fraiuenlly displayed by 
Henry were: a 7W/<7////.v y Tudor Rose ; Red Dragon ; and 
a Coek argent y armed y crestedy and wattledy gules} The 
liadges of Catherine of Arragon were the PomegranatCy 
already descrilnjd, and a Sheaf of Arroivs argent. Anna 
HuLi.EN had a Falcon argenty on tlu Stump of a Tree erased ory 
Iwlding a Sceptre of the last : before him a bunch of Flmvers 
issuing from the Stump of the firsty and gulesy stalked vert, 
Jane Sevmouk, a Pita- nix gules (or?)y between tivo Tudor 
Roses, Anne of Clkvrs, a Lion rampant sablcy charged on 
the shoulder with an Rsearbuneley or, Cathekine Howarf), 
uncertain. Catherine 1*arr, a Maiden's heady crmvnedy 
proper y issuing from a Tudor Rose. 

SurroRTER.s : Dexter : a Lion guardant or ; Sinister : a 
Dragon gules. The Dragon sometimes forms the Dexter 
Supporter ; the Sinister being either a White Greyhound or 
a Ok'k. 

Edward the Sixth : Prance and England quarterly, 
]^\ih;e : A Sun in Splendour, Su importers : The lionaiyd 
Dragon of his father ; the Lion l>eing Imperially erowned. 

' At n p[rnn(1 kimiiicl ^ivcn al Wcslniinsler in llic lirsl ycnr of his 
r»i|;n, IK-iny is dcsniU'il a*; wonrinj; a siiil fif *slioilr ^:iiiiu-ii(s .... 
of Itlcw vclvfl ami cryiiu»sync, with U»ng sleeves, all cut ami lynal willi 
cloth of gotiUI, ami the utter parts of the garnicnUs |x>i»c1erc(l with 
fasllcs ami sheaves of Arrows - ihe badges of Cilherine, his cjiiccn— o( 
fyne dokett (dncat) golde.' 
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Mauv : Frtiiicc lUid Etighiiitl i/irnrkr/y ; im|inting llio 
Arms (if I'lin.ii'of Si'ain, which wore llic saniu as lliost- 
of CATilKKiNKorAKKAtiON. lt,MK:i'::3 : 'Vi.\<i Shcitfo/Arraim 
of her mother, ivipaling a Tudor Rose, beneath an Imperial 
croion ; and a Pm/iegraria/e, slipped proper. 

In Hcarnc's Antiqmman Dtseoiirus, by Sir Kicliard 
Cotton (vol. i. p. 112), Maty is said toliavcuscd as a Badge, 
an Aitiir, IlKnvii itswordenct; with the Molto,^/*iC(^//-i-^'/f/ 
cuitodia. 

SuppoKTKRS : Dexter : a Lion guardant, piles. Im- 
perially croioned i Sinister: a Dragon gules;— oA^ licr 
marriage, an £'11^/1: on the Dexter, and a Lion on the Sinister. 
MniTO : Besides the national motto in use since the reign 
of tlunry the Sixth, Mary adopted , f'tiHas lemppris filia. 
Her arms, thus inscribed, are to be seen sculirturud at 
WiNi..s.m. 

Fiij. 3sS. 



Ilie Ku)'al Anus, ritini iIk aixc^^jn uT Jniiin. ll<c Finl unlil llii ytir >^>7. 

I',i.i/,\iii:rti : FntiKf <\ii<l Eii^ilaml qmuialy. On a 
Banner in the 'I 'owe r of Ix>ndon, the Arms of IClizaln-thare 
displayed as follows : In a circle of her colours (white and 
green) three Shields, tu<o and one; 1. Btnd-siniskrwise ; 
France and England i/uarlerly : 2. Hendwise ; Azure ; a Harp 
or, stringed argent; for Ikkland : 3. In pale ; Waiick, 
BADiiKS : a Falcon argent, holding a Sceptre or ; and a Tudor 
Hose, with the Motto Rosa sine spim}, were generally em- 
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ployed by Elizabeth, although she adopted at various times 
a great number of Impresses. Supporters : Dexter : a 
Lion or \ Sinister : a Dragon gules. Mono : Semper eadem 
seems to have been her ix^oMT\Mt personal motto. 

On the Accession of the Stuarts to the Throne, the 
Arms of Scotland and Ireland were combined with those of 
France and England, in the following manner : Quarterly of 
fiwr: I and 4. Grand quarters, France and Englattd quar- 
terly: 2. Or; a Lion rampanty within a Bordure flcury- 
counterfleury^ gules ; for Scotland : 3. Azure ; a Harp or^ 
stringed argent ; for Ikklanu (fig. 358.) 

JamI'IS the Imrst marshalled the Arms of Ann of I)i:n- 
MARK, his wife, on a seiKirate ICscutcheon. They were : a 
Cross guA'Sy sunmmntcd by another argent ; in the first quar- 
tiTy oTy semi of Hearts proper^ three Lions passant-guardant 
azure y armed gules y craivned of the first ; for Di:nmark : in 
the second quartery guleSy a Lion rampanty Imperially crawnedy 
holding in its paws a ISattle-axe argent; for Norway : in 
the third quartery azurey three Cnnvns ; for Swkdkn : in the 
fourth quartery OTy ten HeartSy foury threey twoy and onCy 
proper ; and in chief y a Lion passant-guardant azure ; for 
Gothland. In a compartment gules y at the Base of the 
Shield, beneath the Cross, a Wyveniy tail nmvedy and wings 
expanded ttr ; the ancient Ensign of the VANDAiij. Over all 
an InesattclieoUy quarterly of four \ i. Or; two Lions 
passant-guardanty in pale y azure ; for the Duchy of Slrs- 
wiCK : 2. Gules ; on an Ineseutcheon argent, three Holly- 
leaveSy between as many Nails in triangky all proper ; for 
Hoi-STKIN : 3. Gules ; a Swan argent^ membered sabky 
ducal ly gorged ; for Stormkrk : 4. Azure ; a Cluvalier 
armed at all poinfSy brandishing his sivordy all propery upon 
a Charger argent y barded or: for Ditzmkrs : Surtout-de- 
tout y an Incseutcheon of Pretencey party per pah\ or; two 
Bars gules ; for Oldknhurc. : and Azure : a Cross pate 
fitche or ; for Dalmkniiukst. IJaik;!: : a Tudor Hose and 
Thistle y impaled by dimidiatiouy and Imperially cnnvned ; with 
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the MoTTOyBeatipacificL Supporters : Dexter : a Lion ram- 
pant'guardant or^ Imperially crtnviicd ; Sinister: a Unicorn 
iirgcnty armcd^ ungulcd^ and crincd^ or; gorged with a 
Coronet composed of Crosses pate and Fleurs-de-lys^ to which 
a Chain attached^ passing betiveen the fore- legs ^ ami reflexcd 
over the back^ all gold. These figures have ever since con- 
tinued to form the Supporters of the Roycil Arms. 

Chaki.ks the KiKST : Kngland^ as home by his lather 
(fig. 358), \\xi^\v\^ Frafue modern ; for liKNRiiiJTA Maria, 
of France. Badge : The Tudor Rose and Thistle^ ensigned 
with a Crown ; the same as James the First, but without 
the Motto. 

The Arms of the Commonwealth, although hardly 
coming under the denomination of Kcgal Heraldry, demand 
a (kissing notice in this place. On the Great Seal, which 
was adopted within ten days of the execution of Cliarles, 
a])pears a shield blazoned as follows : Quarterly of four: 
I and 4. 77ie Cross of St. George: 2. 2'he Saltire of St. 
Andreiv : 3. The Harp of Ireland : Over all^ on an In- 
escutcheon sable^ a Lion rampant-guardant argent^ which 
were Cromweli/s paternal Arms. Jieneath the Shield was 
the Mono, Pax qmcritur Ikllo ; and arotnul it, Olivarius 
Dei gra : Reipub: Angliie Scotiw et Hiberniic^ c?*i*.. Protector. 
The same Arms were engraved upon Cromwei.i/s own seal, 
supported by the Lion of England, and a Sea-horse ; and 
further ensigned with all the extrascutal additions of 
Royalty. 

CiiARi.Es the Second : The quartered shield of the 
Stuarts, shown on i>age 228 ; impaling, Argent ; on each of 
four Escutclieons in cross azure^ as many Plates in saltire^ 
witJiin a Bordnre gtileSy charged with eight Castles or ; for 
Portugal : borne by Catherine of Braganza, his wife. 
Badge : The same as his father. 

James the Second : The same as his predecessor. For 
Marie of Este : he impaled, Quarterly of four : i and 4. 
Argent; an Eagle displayed sable^ Imperially crowned ; 
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for EsTii : 2 and 3. Azure ; three Fieurs-de-lys or^ ivithin a 
Bordure cmmtcr -indented gules ; for Ferrara. His first 
wife, Ann Hyde, died before his Accession. Badge : The 
same as that of Charles the First. 

WiLTjAM the Third and Mary : Wim.iam retained the 
(piarlcrcd shield of his inn'ncdiale predecessors, cimrging it 
with an Inescutcheon, hearing his jxiternal Anns of Nassau : 
Azure ; billetc or^ a IJon rampant of the last. 'I'his compo- 
sition he impaled with the Arms of James the Second, for 
Mary his wife, daughter of JamJ':s : thus, the only difference 
lietween the Arms of Wim.iam and those of Mary was, 
that tlie former bore Nassau in pretence. 

Anne: Until the year 1707, when the Union with 
Scotland was effected. Queen Anne bore the same Arms as 
the preceding Sovereigns of the Stuart family : but in that 
year another change was made in their arrangement. This 
was by combining England and Scotland^ by impalement, in 
the first and fourth Quarters, with France and Ireland in 
the second and third. The Arms of the ()ueen, thus em- 
bla/oned, and subscribed with the Morro, Semper eadem^ 
are to be seen in the Church of St. Saviour's, South wark ; 
in the Jiast window of St. Kdmund the Martyr, Lombard 
Street ; and also on the pedestal of her statue in St. 
Paui/s Churchyard. The Arms of her husband. Prince 
Geor(;e of Denmark, were the same as those of Ann, wife 
of jAMKsthe First. Dadce : A Kose and Thistle proper^ 
}^nt^ving/n>m the same stenty Imperially cnivned, Anne was 
the last .sovereign who adopted a |>ersonal Dadge. 

(iEORCE the First : The Arms of this King were the 
same as those of Queen Anne, except that in the fourth 
Quarter he placed the Arms of Hanover : which were, Per 
pale and per chevron : i. Gules ; two Lions passant -guardant 
in pale or; for Brunswick : 2. Or ; seme of Hearts proper^ 
a Lion rampant azure^ armed and langued gules ; for Lunen- 
burg : 3. Gules ; a Horse courant argent ; for Saxony : 
Over ally on an Inescutcheon of pretence guleSy the Crown of 
Charlemagne gold. 
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The Anns of liis wife, Sophia of Zei-l, do not occur in 
the Royal Heraldry of England ; but, as both K ing Cikorck 
andSuriiiAwcrcgrandchiidrciioflCitNiib'r Aiir.uiJTus,l)UKK 
of Brunswick, their Arms were probably the same. 



GimitCLllicSiccoNi) : Arms, itie saini: as liis falbcT ; and 
so depicted on the West Window of WESTMiNsriiU Ahui^v 
(a.d. 1735). For his wife, Caroline Wii.helmina of 
BitANDKNiiURr. ANsrACii, he impak'd : Qmtrkily of fiflixii ; 
\. Pt-rfeiS, guki and ar^ml ; a lli'rdure couiih-ixhan^cJ ; 
for MAdDKUUKr. ; I. Argent ; an Eagk disfhiyed sable. Im- 
perially (Tiivited: 3. Or; a Griffin segrcant sable: 4- 
Argent ; a Griffin segreant gules : 5. As the last : 6. As 3 ; 
7. Argent; an Eagle displayed sable ; for Ckossen : 8. Per 
pah; argi'iil and giih-s ; a Bordnrc cimiiliTcluiiigid ; fur 
IIaliikkstadt : y. As 7 : 10. Or; a I.ioii rampant sable, 
Im[<eriitlly cnncned, wilhiu a Iliirdiiiv iwiipoiiy argi'iit and 
gules ; for Nukkmuukc : 11. Gults ; hoo Keys in Sallireor ; 
for MiNDKN : 12. Quarterly, argent and sable ; a Bitrdure 
eounlerchanged : 13. Gales ; for right of Regalia : 14. Per 
fess, gules and argent: 15. The same as 13 : Overall, on an 
Ineseutcheon of Pretence argent, an Eagle displayed gules ; 
for Bkandknhuko. 

Georue the Third : from his accession until the year 
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i8oiy Grorgr the Third bore the same Arms as Gkorgk 

the First; but on the ist of January in that year the 

FUurS'dc-lys were, by Royal Proclamation, removed from the 

shield of England. From that time, until the accession of 

our present Queen, the Royal Arms were : Quarterly of 

four: I and ,\. Eii^hvhi : 2. Scoilatui : 3. Trclnnd \ in 

IVctcncc, Jltimwcr^ vn signal with an Imperial Crmvn, 

(iKOROK the TiiiRn impaled the following Arms for Char- 

Lorric of Mkck I .kn »u rg-Str ki .itz : Quarterly of six : i. Or ; 

a Buffalds head cabosscd^ sable^ armed argent ; through the 

nostrils an Annulet of the last ; ducally croivned gf/leSy the 

attires passing through the Cnnvu ; for Mkcki.knburg : 

2. Azure ; a Griffin segreant or ; for Wkndkn : 3. Perfess, 

i. Azure : a Grijfin segreant t^ : ii. Vert ; a B ordure argent ; 

for the Princii)ah*ly of Schwkrin : 4. Gules; a Cross hu- 

mette argent^ ducally crmvned ; for Ratzdurgh : 5. Gules ; 

a dexter arm emhoivcd^ vambraced^ issuant from clouds^ and 

Iwlding between the thumb and index finger a gem ring^ all 

proper : round the arm a knot of ribbon azure ; for the 

County of Schwkrin : 6. The same as i, except that the 

Buffalo's head is couped ; for Rostock : Over ally on an In- 

eseuteheon of Pretem\\ per f ess ^ gules and or : for SrAR<:ARi). 

Gkorgk the Pourtii : Arms, the same as those borne 

by (iKORGK the Third since the year 1801. For Queen 

f !aroi.ini% d.iughler of the DuKKof Brunswick, he imi^ilcd 

Quarterly of twelve : i. Or ; semt of Hearts propery a IJon 

rampant^ azure^ armed and la ugued gules : for Lunkniiiiri". : 

2. Gules; two J Jons passant -guardant in pale^ or ; for 

Brunswick: 3. Argent; a Lion rampant azure, croivned 

gules ; for ICiiKRSTKiN : 4. Gules ; a Lion rampant or, ivithin 

a Bordure compony^ argent and azure; for Homp.urg : 

5. Or ; a Lion rampant azure, croivned gules ; {or Dikpholt : 

6. Gules ; a Lion rampant or: 7. Gyronny of eight, argent 
and azure ; issuant from a Chief or, ttvo Bears^ paws 
addorsed sable : 8. Azure ; an Eagle displayed argent : 
9. Barry of six, or and gules ; a Chief cheque : lo. Argent ; 
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a Sta^s attire in fcss gules ; for Rkcu^^nstkin : 1 1. A/\i^cnt : 
a Stair tripping sable ; for Ki.En'KNiUJKC. : 12. Argent ; a 
Sta^s attire in f ess sable ; for Hi-ANKKiVnuKn. 

William the Fourth : England^ Scotland^ Ireland^ and 
Hamroery as previously blazoned. The Arms of Adelaide 
of Saxe-Mkinengen, his wife, were, Quarterly of nineteen : 
I. Azure ; a Lion rampant ^ barry of eight argent and gitlcs^ 
Imperially croivned ; for Tiiurincia : 2. Gules; on an Es- 
carbunde or^ an Inescutcheon argent ; for ClkviuS : 3 and 4. 
Or ; a Lion rampant sable^ crowned gules ; for Juliers and 
Meissen : 5. Barry often^ or and sable^ a Bend enarched^ 
treflky vert ; for Saxony : 6. Argent ; a Lion rampant gules^ 
Imperially crotvncd ; for Berg : 7. Argent; an Eagle dis- 
played gules ^ Imperially croivned ; for Wk.stpiialia : 8. Or ; 
two Pales azure ; for Landesuerg : 9. Sable ; an Eagle dis- 
played or; for Pkalz : 10. Or; a Lion rampant sable, 
iroivned gules ; for O k lam u n 1 Mi : 11. Argent ; three Bars 
azure; for Ei sen berg : 12. Azure ; a Lion rampant or; for 
Pleissen : 13. Argent ; a Rose gules, seeded atid barbed 
proper ; for Altenberg : 14. Gules ; for right of R^alia : 
15. Argent ; three Crampettes gules ; for Engern : 16. Or ;, 
a Fess cluqui, argent and gules ; for Makck : 17. Gules ; a 
Column in pale argent, cnnvned or, the pedestal of the last ; 
for An II ALT : 18. Or ; on a Mount vert, a Ci*ck sable, crested 
and joivhppcd gules ; for Henneijerg : 19. Argent ; three 
Chevrottels gules ; for Ravensderg. 

Victoria : The Arms of Hanover, which had appeared 
on the Shield of England from the year 17 14, were re- 
linquished on the Accession of Vicioria ; as the Salic Law, 
which prevails in 1 lanovcr, i>recliKlcs a (^)uccn from reigning. 
The present Royal Arms are too well known to need an 
illustration. 

I lis late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, instead 
of impaling, quartered the Arms of England with his own 
in the following manner : Quarterly of four : i and 4. 
Grand quarters, quarterly ; i. and iv. England; ii. Scotland; 
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iii. Ireiand ; differenced 7vith a Label of three points argent 
charged on the middle point with a Cross humettt^ gules : 
2 and 3. Saxony; — which arrangement is an Heraldic 
anomaly, for it would appear as though the Prince bore the 
quartered Arms of England by right of birth. 

Since Ihe Institution of the Most Noble Order, the Royal 
Anns have l)een encircled with the (larter and Motto. 

Princk of WaM'US : From the year 1343, when Edward 
Plantaoenet, the Black Prince, was created Prince of 
Wales, the title has served to distinguish the eldest son of 
the reigning Sovereign. He does not, however, inherit the 
dignity by birth, — as he does that of Duke of Cornwam^ — 
but it is always conferred upon him by Patent— as is also 
the title of Eari. of Ciiicstkr. The eldest sons of the 
Kings of Scotland fonnerly bore the titles of Duke o^ 
RoTHSAV, Earl of Carrick, Baron Renfrew, &c ; and in 
the year 1603, when the two kingdoms were united, these 
dignities were transferred to the Prince of Wales. The 
present Prince is the first who has enjoyed the title of Duke 
of Saxony, which was conferred uix)n him in 1841. In the 
event of there being no direct male heir to the Throne, — as 
was the case on the accession of George the Fourth, — the 
titles revert to the Crown. 

The Arms of his Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
K.G., Prince of Wat.rs, are, the quartered Arms of England^ 
differenced tvith a LaM of three points argent ; offer all^ on 
an Tnescutcheon of Pretence ^ Saxony, Being by birth a 
Knight of the (larttT, \\v encircles his shit-Id with the Motto 
of that Most Noble Order. Above the Jiscutcheon is the 
Royal Helm (fig. 341), ensigned with the Prince's Coronet 
(fig. 327), supporting the Crest of England— n Uon statant- 
guardant or^ Imperially crowned. This Crest, as well as the 
Royal Sup|)ortcrs, is diflercnced with a silver label. Beneath 
the Shield is the Motto, Ich Dien, Her Royal Highness 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales, bears for Denmark, Or ; 
scmt of Hearts proper^ three Lions passant-guardant azure, 
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Imperially crmvned. The Shield of the Prince of Wales 
would Ixi rendered more complete by the addition of the 
less imi>ortant Armorial llearinj^s to whit'h he is entitU'd, 
and would be thus briefly blazoned : Quarterly of Jour : 1 
and 4. England ; 2. Scotland; 3. Ireland: differenced 
with a Label of three points argent: iwer all^ on an Ines- 
attcheon^ quarterly of six^ i. Wales; ii. Cornwall; \\\, Roth- 
say ; iv. Chester ;y. The Isles ; vi. Dublin: Surtout-de-tout^ 
in pretence^ Saxony, 

All the meml)ers of the Royal Family bear the quartered 
Arms of England, differenced with a I^bel specially charged, 
as described at page 153. 

On the subject of setting up the Royal Arms in churches. 
Dr. Tegge writes as follows : * The king's Arms are placed 
with great propriety in churches, the King of Jilngland being 
acknowledged to be the supreme head, in the temporal sense, 
of the National iVotestant Church ; and yet I do not know 
of any express injunction for thus putting them up. How- 
ever, they were very generally introduced at the Reformation.' 



The earliest kind of Crowns worn by Kings was the 
diadem, which was no other than a fillet, primarily designed, 
doubtless, merely as a band to confine the hair. Aurki.ian 
seems to have been the first of the Roman Emperors to 
wear a diadem enriched with jewels. Previous to his reign, 
only the laurel and the Radiated Crowns were worn by the 
Emperors as ensigns of their dignity —the former l)eing 
triumphal, and the latter l>es]Kaking their affinity to the 
gods. In like manner was the fillet worn by the Saxon 
kings of England. Adim.imi, King of the East Angles 
(a.d. 664), appears on his coins with his head bound with a 
plain band ; but when Eouert, in 827, l)ecame sole monarch 
of the Heptarchy, he assumed, probably by way of eminence 
and as a mark of his distinction, a radiated Crown— the 
rays, however, being somewhat shorter than those of the 
Roman Emperors. Edward the Confessor was the earliest 
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Saxon monarch who encircled his Helmet with a Crown, 
which he cnstgncd with crosses (leunc {see I'lcur-de-lys, 
fig. 2o6), 'Ihc Crown worn by William the Conqukkor 
w;ls very similnr lo llic Courcssor's. 'I'lic licliuct was sur- 
rounded l»y a circle, erisigneil on its rim with three lofty 
mys, terminating in crosses, having a pearl above each cross, 
and two neiirs-de-lys liclwcun llio rays. I'rom this [tcTiod 
until the middle of the Fifteenth Century, the Crowns of 
our I'Jiglish Kings were for the most part ojicn, the rim 
being ornamented with fleurs-de-lys, rays, or leaves. The 
sculptured Crowns on the elBgics of R(CHARr> the I-'irst, at 
FoNri'.VRAun ; of John, in Wokckstkk Cathedral ; of 
Hknkv the TiiiKH, in Kdward the Confessor's Cha|x;l, 
U'hxrMiNsrKK (fig. 3(10); of KiiWAKit the Sw.oni>, in 



I 



Gi/iucESTER Cathedral ; and of Henry the Fourth, hi 
CANTERnuRV Cathedral, alford good exanijilcs of the style 
of the Crowns worn during tliis [fcriuJ. 

'I'he first instance of an arched Crown occurring on the 
Great Seal isthat of Edwarh the Fourth, which consists of 
four trefoils between as many points, a pearl being pUiced 
between each ; from the trefoils spring four arches, which 
meet nlwve, on tlie top of which is a small trefoil. IIkkkv 
the Fifth had, however, previously worn an arched Crown, 
which was surmounted by a Afound and Cross ; the arches 
rising from four crosses on the rim, each between two small 
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ileurs-de-lys, as appears from his monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 'Flic earliest coins struck by Hiinkv tlic Skvkk'iii 
bear an open Crown witli lliiiirs-dc-lys on tho riiu, alturnnting 
with pearls placed upon points ; but at a later date straw- 
berry-leaves seem to take the' place of the fleurs-de-lys, 
soifletimes with a single arch ensigncd with little crosses 
placed saltirewise, and the circle adorned with crosses 
palonce (a larger and a smaller alternately) ; and somelimes 
they appear with the triple arch. Over the entrance of the 
screen or enclosure of Henry the Shventh's tomb at West- 
minster is a Crown heightened with alternate crosses pat^ 
and fleurs-de-Iys. A similar Crown to this, but arched, 
appears upon his Great Seal, differing very slightly from 
tliat of Uicn.\Ki> the 'I'iiikii. 



From this [K:riod unlit the reign uf Ciiaki.es the 1''ikst 
no important change took place in the fashion of the Crown, 
except the introduclion of Ibe velvet cap, which first appears 
upon ihc Great Seal of Ilii^Nkv the KiciiirH. On the 
second Great Seal of Ciiaki.h:s, which was brought into 
use in the year 1640, the Imperial Crown assumed the shape 
it continued to bear until the accession of her Majesty — 
except tlial between the crosses and fleurs-de-lys on the rim 
there was placed a smalt ray liaving a pearl on the top ; 
a row of pearls surrounding the lower edge, in the place 
of the ennine. 
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The Crown worn by her Majesty retains all the features 
of the preceding, as niay be seen by examining a two-shilling 
piece. The whole Crown is so studded with gems, that but 
very little of the gold is visible. 

The Coronets worn by the Royal Princes of England 
arc described at pp. 178, 179. 

Fig. 36a. 




TiiK Sun in Sri.KNiMXiK, a nnilRc of Ricliard the Sccomt^ from an llluminalcd 
l^laintscriplin the llarkian Collection. No. i,3*9i containing an account, written 
in Krench vene, of the expedition or Richard the Second to Ireland, and the 
events which immediately micceeded it. The nitutration represents tfie sail of 
the ship in which the unfortunate King returned to Engbiid. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

OF XNICHTHOOU, COL1ARS, KTC. 

ONE of the most ancient and honourable Orders oT 
Knighthood ever instituted in this country, and that 
ia which some of the greatest personages recorded in history 
have been enrolled as members, is Thk Most Noblk Orhkk 
OK Till:: Gakti^k. Tlic immediate cause which led to its 
institution, and even the date of its foundation, are alike 
uncertain: some authorities assigning the year 1344 as the 
period of its origin ; while others, with probably less accu- 
racy, fix the date hve years later. 1'he popular tradition as 
to Edward Plantagenet, Prince of AVales, and the Countess 
of Salisbury, is undoubtedly too frivolous to merit any sen- 
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ous attention. Froissart, who was attached to the Court of 
Edward the Third, in the account of the origin of the Order 
which he presented to Queen Philip|)a, makes no mention of 
the Prince picking up the garter of the Countess, and he 
assigns the year 1344 as that in which it was instituted. 
However much Clironiclcrs may be given generally to draw- 
ing on their imagination for their facts, it is not probable that 
Froissart would, in this instance, be guilty of any such indis- 
cretion ; for discovery and exposure would have been certain. 
In the elaborate dissertation on the Order by Anstis, the 
subject of its origin will be found fully discussed : it is suffi- 
cient for our pur|)osc to know that it was founded during 
the reign of ICdwarh the Tiiirt>, and that it is com^wscd 
of twenty-five Knighi-s Companions, exclusive of the Sove- 
reign, members of the Royal Family, and foreign Princes. 

The Insignia worn by Knights of this Noble Order are, 
the Garter, Mantlr, Surcoat, Hood, Hat, Collar, 
George, and Star. Of these, the first four constituted the 
original dei'oralions of the Order, the other Insignia licing 
of more ret ent institution. 

The Garter is of dark-blue velvet, edged and buckled 
gold : the well-known motto -Iloiii soit qiti mal y feme — 




HONi: fi OIT : Qm!MAL:Y»pgysB< • • • 




Kip. 364. 

which is inscribed thereon is also of gold. Knights wear it 
below the left knee ; but it encircles the left arm of her 
Majesty.' 

* * It is curious that the nmllo of this Order should never have 
lieen pro|)erly translated ; for how few jxirsons are aware that it has 
any other meaning than the almost unintelligible one of " Kvil lie to .him 
who evil thinks." The proiwr version is, however, •* Dishonoured be he 
who thinks evil of iL*' *—Re/r0s/€ii/ve Review^ 1827. 

l*revioiis to the reign of George the Secon<l, the colour of the Garter 
was a |ialc cobalt blue, and it is so represented on the large west 
window of Westminster Abbey (a. I). 1735). 
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Tlic accompanying illustrations, sIiowiDg the r 
which Knights of the Order wear the Garter, arc inkenfrom 



Fij. j6j. Fin. 366. 

the cfligy of I,ori> ]Iakik)I.k, in 1)f.nnin(;ton Cluirdi, nnci 
the l)rasi> onii'^NKV ItouKCiiiifK, KAKi.of ID:3KKX,in l.irn.K 
Kaston Church, KssEX (a.d. 1483). It is somewhat singular 
thnt the cflltty nri''i)WAKii ihu lli.ACK Vkinck, in Cantkk- 
iiuKV Cathedral, should Ik represented without ihc Carter. 

The Mantle is of dark-hlue velvet — so dark that, except 
in a strong light, if appears almost htack— and lincil with 
white taffela. It is without sleeves, and reaches to the 
wearer's feet ; princes l>eing distinguished by having a Mantle 
of greater length. It is fastened hy a rich white cordon, 
with large tassols, which extend to alvout the middle of 
the l>ody ; and it is further dccoratod on the shoulders with 
hunches of whitorihlmn. On the left side is attacliod the 
IIadck, which is a fimbriated Cross of St. Ccorgc, enclosed 
within a Garter, precisely the same as the Star (fig. 367), but 
without the rays. 

In an Illuminated Manuscript of the fifteenth Century, 
preserved in the Royal Library (15, li. 6), John Taliiot, 
Earl of Siikewshhrv, a Knight of the Order, appears pre- 
senting a Ixiok to Henry the Sixth. The li^rl's Mantle is 
powdered with circular Dadges, inscTil>ed with the Motto, 
but without the Cross in the centre. 

The SukcoAT is worn under the Mantle, and is fastened 
around the waist by a girdle. On it were formerly emblazoned 
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the Anns of the wearer. It is of crimson velvet, lined with 
while ; though originally there existed no regulation to deter- 
mine its colour, or lltat of its lining. 

The Hood is likewise crimson. It is no longer used as 
a covering for the head, but is allowed to fall over the right 
shoulder. 

The Hat is of black velvet, and is decorated with a 
plume of white ostrich and black heron feathers. 

The Collar is of gold, weighing thirty ounces, and is 
formed of twenty-six pieces, being the number of the Knights. 
These pieces represent knots of cord— Akj iTamour, or troe- 
luvers' knots— nItiTnnling with combined l.incnstrian and 
Yorkist Koscs, surrounded with a buckled Garter, cliargcd 
with ihe Mutto. 

I'rora the Collar depends the George, which is a repre- 
sciiLntion of the I'airon Saint of England, on horseback, 
piercing the Dragon with a lance. 

The Star was devised inthesecondyearof KingCHARLts 
the VwiKv, by siirroimdinp the lladge wilh rays of silver. 



E, )6}.~!>l3'ori1ieOn]CFDril>eOxrt». 
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Kniglits of the Order wear it on the left breast of their 
coats, wlien they are not habited in their Mantles. 

In addition to the foregoing Insignia, another ' Badge is 
sometimes worn. This is a George, within an inscribed 
Garter, suspended from a dark-blue ribbon, which {xisses 
over the wearer's left shoulder, bend-sinisterwiseJ 

Henry the Fifth appointed, as Ofkickks for the service 
of tlie Order, a Prklati*:, Ri-xhstkak, and Usmkk, called the 
Usher of the Black Rod : with these were subsequently 
associated a Chancellor and Special Herald. The Pre- 
late is the Bishop of Winchester, and his successors iii 
the See. In virtue of his office, he wears the George, sur- 
mounted by a Mitre, pendent from a blue ribbon, in addition 
to his episcopal vestments. Until 1S36, the Uisnoi' of 
Salisbury fulfilled the duties of Ciianckllok, when the 
dignity was attached to the Sie of ()\KiM<ii. The Okan k\\ 
Windsor is the Registrar. 

It is commonly asserted that previous to tlie reign of 
Henry the Eighth, the duties of the Herald of the Order 
were performed by 'Windsor Herald*; and that, by an 
edict passed during the reign of that monarch, a King-of- 
Arms was appointed, called 'Garter,' who was invested 
with sovereign power over the College of Heralds, and 
whose sjx^cial function it was to attend Installations, and 
other business connected with the Noble Order from which 
he derived his title.^ This, Beltz i)oints out in his Mctiwrials 

* Knights only wear the Collars of the various Orders when they 
are fully robed. These occasions are very rare, being only on grand 
State ceremonies, such as Coronal ions, &c., anti usually at Ixvccs, once 
in ihe season, known as CoHoT'days, The jewels are commonly sus- 
|)ended from a ribl)on. 

* Her Majesty has recently disi)ensed with the statutes and regu- 
lations formerly observed in regard lo installation into this Most Noble 
Order. The Uukcs of Richmond, lieaufort, and Rutland, for example, 
were created Knights Comixinions by letters patent, under the Royal 
sign manual, and the (jreal Seal of the Order. The ceremonial, how- 
ever, is still continued in the creation of foreign Knights of the Order. 
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of the Order oftlu Garter (p. Ivili.) is incorrect, for William 
Bruges was appointed Garter King-of-Arms as early as the 
year 141 7. See also the will of William Bruges, transcribed 
in the Testamenta Vetusia of Sir Henry Nicolas. 

Some Heralds and Antiquaries — particularly those of 
Scotland -attriluitctothc Most Nom.ic ani> AncikntOrdkr 
OF THE Thistle an earlier origin than to the Garter. That 
it was at least coeval with it appears from some of the coins 
of RoHERT the Second of Scotland (a.d. i 370-1390), which 
bear on the reverse the figure of St Andrew, supporting his 
Saltire, which, with the Motto, constitutes the Badge of the 
Order. Anterior to this there is no authentic record, 
although tradition assigns its institution to a iK^iod far 
more remote. During the Sixteenth Century, this Order 
was permitted to fall into disuse, but was revived by King 
]\i\vs the Second of Engijvnd. By a statute ixissed in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the fashion and manner of wearing 
the Insignia were definitely determined ; and by a further 
edict of William the 1''()URTII, it was decreed that the 
nunilx^r of Knights should he sixteen, exclusive of the 
Sovereign. 

The Insignia worn by Knights of the Thistle are the 
Star, Collar, and Jewel. 

The Star is of chased silver, and is formed by a Saltire, 
or Cross of St. Andrew, conjoined with a Lozenge : in the 
centre is a Thistle proper, on an irradiated gold field, placed 
within a circle of green enamel, upon which is inscribed 
in gold letters the Motto of the Order : Netfio me impune 
iacessit 

The Collar is composed of sixteen Thistles —in allusion 
to the number of Knights — each between two of its leaves, 
alternating with four sprigs of Rue interlaced. From the 
Cellar de|H;nds an eight-pointed star of silver, charged willi 
a figure of St. Andrew — the Patron Saint of Scotland — 

In 1S81, Gartkr, and (he other ofKcials, invested the King of Spain, 
in Madrid, in due and ancient form ; and the King of Saxony in 1882. 
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habited in a purple surcoat and green manlle, supjwrting a 
Saliire. 

1'he JicwML is worn in tlie same manner as Ihc lessor 
George of the Knights of the Carter, dependent from a 
dark-green riblxtn. It consists of a figure of St, Andrew, 
sunminded by an oval band of green enamel, edged with 
gold, bearing in letters of the same the Motto of the Order. 

'I'lic Officeks attached to this Nohle Order arc : the 



K'B' ]6e.--Slar of iIk Order of Lba Tliiule. 

Dkan ; I>iknI.yoN,KiNi;-OK-AKMS ; nndllieUsiiKit oktiik 
Gkkkn Knit: each distingiii^licd hy the iK-culinr liadgeuf 
his office. 

TiiK Most Iixitstkioiis Okdkk of St. I'atkick was in- 
stituted by Gkokce the Third, as a decoration for Irish 
Nobles analt^ous to the Orders of St. George and Sl 
Andrew. Twenty-two Knights, besides the l^rd Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who is ex-o0Uio Gkand Master, and the Sove- 
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reign, constitute the Order. The Insignia of the Knights 
of St. Patrick are : 

The Mantle : which is of light blue, lined with white silk. 

The Collar : composed of red and white Roses, within 
a Bordure charged with Trefoils, alternating with Harps 
and Knots of gold. In the centre is an Imperial Crown, 
from which depend a Harp of gold and the Badge ; which 
is of oval form, and consists of the Saltire of St. Patrick* 
surmounted by a Trefoil, slipped : charged on each cusp 
with an Im|)erial Crown, all pro()er ; surrounded by a Ixind 
of blue enamel, on which is inscribed the Motto, Quis 
stparabitt and the date of the institution of the Order, 
MDccLXXXiiL ; the whole within a Bordure gold, charged 
with Trefoils vert. The Badge is sometimes worn without 
the Collar ; in which case it is suspended from a light-blue 
ribbon, passing over the right shoulder. 

The Star is of chased silver, similar in form to that 
worn by Knights of the Garter. The Badge of St. Patrick, 
liornc in the centre, is round, and the Bordure of Trefoils is 
wanting. 

The Okfickr.s are : the Prklatf., the Chanckllor, the 
Ki*:<:lstkak, and the (Jknkalocist ; assisted by Ui-stkr 
King-ok-Arms, two Hera!,ds, and four Pursuivants. 

The Most Honourable Order of the Bath was 
founded in the year 1399. It was subsequently allowed to 
fall into di.suse, but was reorganised by George the First 
in 1725. Bathing was formerly one of the principal cere- 
monies observed at the installation of all Knights ; but 
the custom has long since been discontinued, and serves 
now but to give a title to one of the most distinguished of 
the Orders of Knighthood : — 

' Accin|ritiir ^Indio su])cr femur miles, 
Alisit (1is!U>lii(in, nlisint nclus vilcs. 
Girpiis iiovi milids solet Imlncari, 
Ut a fnctis vclitis dtscnl cmundari.* 
(7»r B€LitU of Ltwts: liarL A/S, 978, >/. 128 «•/ iry., //. 167- 170.) 
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Prior to the year 18 15 there existed no difference in 
point of rank amongst the Companions ; but at the termina- 
tion of the War, when so many claimants appeared for 
honourable distinction, it was decided to divide the Order of 
the Bath into three Grades, entitled, Kniohts Grand Cross 
(G.C.13.), Knights Commanders (K.C.IJ.), and Knichi-s 
Companions (C.B.). 

The Coi.f.AR is composed of nine Imperial Crowns and 
eight groups of Roses, Shamrocks, and Thistles, with a 
Sceptre in pale, in the centre of each group ; linked together 
with seventeen knots, all of gold, enamelled proper ; the 
knots being white. 

The Knights of this Order have two distinct Badges — 
one for tlic Military Knights, and another for the Civil and 
Diplomatic. 

The Badck of the Mit.itauv and Navai. Kniciits is a 
gold star of eight points, enamelled white, having on each 
|)oint a small ball, and in each of the four angles a Lion of 
England. In the centre, on a field enamelled white, are the 
Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, surmounted by a Sceptre in 
pale, between three Imperial Crowns, one and two, all 
proper. Surrounding these is a red circular Hllet, bearing 
the Morro, Tria jututa in uno^ in letters of gold. The 
whole is encircled with a double wreath of laurel pro|)er, 
edged gold, on which the Lions stand. On the bottom 
limb of the Cross is a Scroll of blue enamel, charged with 
the words, Ich DieUy in golden letters. 

When the Collar is not worn, the Badge depends from a 
ribl)on of crimson ducapc, which, for Knights of the First 
Ckiss (G.C.B.), passes bendwise across their right shoulders: 
the Second Class (K.C.B.) wear the Badge around their necks, 
pendent from a narrower ribbon ; and the Third Class (C.B.), 
from the button-hole of the coat, by a still narrower ribbon. 

The Star of the Grand Cross is in the form of a Lozenge, 
composed of rays of silver. In the centre is the Badge ; the 
balls at the points of the Cross, and the Lions, being omitted. 
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The Star of the Knioiits Commandicrs is similar to the 
preceding, except that the rays do not extend beyond the 



Kig. ylrf.- star of the Onlcr nf (he llnlh. 

Cross, but arise from the angles, which in the Itadgc are 
occupied by the Lions. These Stars are worn on the left 
breast, in addition to tlic Collar, or Ribbon, and Badge. 
Companions or the Order (C-B.) are not entitled to wear 
any Insignia l)eyond their Badge, pendent Trotn a ribbon, 
as before dcscrilxxl. 

The ilADGK of the three CLisscs of Ihc I >ii'IX)Matic and 
Civil Knights, is the Rose, Shamrock, Thistle, Sceptre, 
and Crowns, encircled by the Motto, as liomc by the Military 
and Naval Knights, without other addition. It is oval, 
however, instead of round. 

The Star of the Civil G.C.B. is the same as the Military, 
except that the Crowns only api>ear in the centre (fig. 369), 
The wreath of laurel, and the Motto, /M Dien, are omitted 
from tlie Stai of the K.C.B. 
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Thk Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George was instituted in the year 1818 by George the 
Fourth, whilst Prince Regent, for the purpose of aflfording 
a special decoration to the natives of Malta and the Ionian 
Isles, shortly after the cession of those islands to England. 
This Order, like that of the Bath, is divided into three 
Classes — Knighi^ Gkand Cross, KNiGini) Commanders, 
and Companions. 

The Coi.iJVR, which is only worn by Knights Grand 
Cross and Commanders, is composed of Lions of England, 
Maltese Crosses, and the Monograms S.M. and S.G. — in 
commemoration of the Patron Saints of the Order — recurring 
alternately, and linked together with small chains. The 
several [Kirts arc formed entirely of gold, the crosses licing 
enamelled white. From the centre, l)etween two Lions, and 
immediately l)cneath .as many sheaves of seven arrows, sur- 
mounted by an Imperial Crown, depends the Badge, which 
is a Cross of fourteen points enamelled white, with a narrow 
fimbriation of burnished gold, below an Imperial Crown. In 
the centre of the Cross is, on one side of the Badge, a repre- 
sentation of St. Michael, and on the reverse, St. George, 
both enclosed within a circular blue fillet inscribed with the 
Motto, Auspicium vulioris jEvL In the place of the Collar, 
the Badge may depend from a dark-blue ribbon with a 
scarlet stripe down the centre, the three Degrees of the 
Order being distinguished by the width of the ribbon. 

The Star of Knightc Grand Cross is septagonal, and 
is formed of alternate rays of gold and silver, richly chased. 
Over all is the red Cross of St. (leorge, Hmbriated gold, 
charged in the centre with a figure of St. Michael, within a 
iKind l)earing the Motto of the Order. The Star of Knights 
CoMMANUiERS is a Cross of eight points set saltirewise, the 
angles l)eing filled with rays of silver, surmounted by the 
Cross of St George, &c., as in the Star of the superior 
Degree, but somewhat plainer. 

The Most Exalted Order of the Star of India.— 
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This Order, as originally instituted by her Majesty on the 
23rd of February, 1862, consisted of a Sovereign, who is 
the King or Queen of Great Britain regnant ; a Grand 
Master, who is the Viceroy or Governor-General of India 
for the time being ; and twenty-five Knights, with such 
I loNOKAKY Knichts US thc Sovcfcigu may please lonppoint; 
but on llic 24th of May, 1866, her Majesty increased thc 
number of Knights from twenty-five to a hundred and 
seventy-five, dividing them into three Classes, as follows : 

First Class, consisting of twenty-five members, styled 
Knights Grand Commanders ; Second Class, consisting of 
fifty members, styled Knights Commanders ; Third Class, 
consisting of one hundred members, styled Companions. 

The Insignia of Knights Grand Commanders are : 
the Collar, which is composed of a Lotus-flower of four 
cusps ; two Palm-branches, set saltirewise, and tied with a 
ribbon ; and an Heraldic Rose, alternately — ^all of gold 
enamelled proper, and connected by a double chain, also of 
gold. In the centre, between two Lotus-flowers, is placed 
an Im|)crial Crown, enamelled proper, from which, by a 
small ring^ depends the Badge. 

The Badge is a chamfered mullet, set with brilliants, 
1)eIow which is an oval medallion of onyx cameo, having a 
profile bust of her Majesty, the whole encircled by a band 
enamelled azure, fimbriated with brilliants, lx:aring thc 
Mono of the Order — Heaven^ s Light mtr Guide, 

Thc Star is a mullet of brilliants set u|)on a field of 
gold, and surrounded by a (lurlcr of light-blue enamel, tied 
in a knot at base, and inscribed with the Motto ; the whole 
lieing set upon a wavy star of gold. 

In the Second Class, the mullet from which the Jewel 
depends is of silver, and the latter is surrounded by a plain 
gold border. It is suspended round the neck by a white 
ribbon, with blue edges. The Star is set upon rays of silver. 

Companions of the Third Class wear no Star ; 
neither is there any mullet above the Jewel. 
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In the regulations respecting this Order, issued on the 
b of May, 1866, it is enacted that ' it shall be competent 
the Sovereign of the said Order to confer the d^ity of 
Inight Grand Comntander of the same upon such Native 
noes and Chiefs of India as shall have entitled Iheni- 
res to the Royal lavour, and upon such British subjects 
lavc, by important and loyal services rendered by them 
he Indian Empire, merited such Royal favour ; and that, 
xignrils ilic Second and Third (^iuiscs of ihe Order, mi 
wa& shall In: nominated thereto who shall not, by their 
iduct or services In the Indian Empire, have merited such 
yal favour.' 

Thk Rovai. ORnER OF Victoria and Aluert. — 'riiis 
strious Order diflcrs essentblty from any of the prc- 
ing, inasmuch as it is conferred solely upon Ladies, 
ilar to the Order of Isabel, of Spain, and of the Lady of 
JavelUd Cross, of Austria, it was instituted by her 
jesty, on ihe loth of February, 1S61, in commemoration 
ler marri^e with the late Prince Consort ; ' to be en- 
ed/ as staled in the Preamble, 'by our most dear 
Idren, the Princesses of our Royal House, and by such 
er Princesses upon whom we, from time to time, shall 
ik fit to confer the same.' 

By the rules originally established, it was ordained that 
Majesty — and, after her death, the Kings and Queens 
nant of Great Britain— should be the Sovereign of the 
r Order ; that the loth of February of every year diould 
deemed llic Anniversary of the Institution ; tliat it 
uld lie competent for her Majesty and her successors to 
ifcr llic da^oratioii of the Oriler ii|Km tlie female de- 
ndants and wives of the male descendants of the laic 
nee Consort and her Majesty, as well as upon Queens 
1 Princesses of Foreign Houses connected by blood or 
ity. 

The Decoration of the Order consists of an onyx cameo, 
iring a profile likeness of Ihe bte Prince Consort, sur- 
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mouiUcd by tliat of her Majcsly, wilhin an oval frame set 
with brilliants, dependent from an Imperial Crown of pre- 
cious stones, attached to a white moir^ ribbon an inch and 
a half in width, tied in a bow, and worn upon the left 
shoulder. 

Since the institution of the foregoing Order, her Majesty 
has l>ecn pleased to extend the Decoration to other Ladies 
iKsides those for whom it was originally intended. The 
Second Class is bestowed upon the Mistress of the Robes, 
I^dy of the Bedchamber, or other Ladies holding office in 
the Royal Household. The Decoration is similar to that of 
the Family Order, except that it is smaller, and is set with 
but four brilliants and twenty pearls, instead of seventy 
brilliants, as in the First Class. The Imperial Crown from 
which the Jewel depends is enamelled proper. 

The Third Class is conferred upon such Ladies as hold, 
or have held, the office of Bedchamber-women, or other 
similar position, inferior to those Ladies of the Second Class. 
The Decoration consists of a Monogram, roniposcd of llui 
Utters v., r., and A., in gold, pierced, and ornamented with 
|H:;ir]s and brilliants, suspended from an Im[)erial Crown 
enamelled proper, and enriched with brilliants. 

The Decoration of both the Second and Third Classes 
is attached to a bow of white moire ribbon an inch in width, 
and worn in the same manner as that of the First Class. 

The student who seeks for further knowledge on the 
subject of the Orders of Knighthood, is referred to John 
Hunter's Description of (lie Insignia of //te Orders of 
British Knighthood . . . shelving the manner of ivearing 
them, and proper mode of using them in Heraldry . . . 
(London, fol. 1844) ; and Burke's Orders of Knighthood, 

The custom of wearing Collars and Neck-chains as 
badges of office dates t)robably from about the P'ourteentli 
Century, and survived until comparatively modern times ; 
for Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, in his Court of King 
James the First, writes that, at the Feasts of St. George, he 

R 
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had ' seen very near ten thousand chains of gold stirring.' 
* Go, sir ! rub your chain with crumbs,' says Sir Toby 
Belch to Malvolio \ thus showing that, in Shakespeare's day, 
even House-stewards wore such Badges. ' Every attempt,' 
writes Beltz, ' has failed to carry the practice of conferring 
Collars in this country before the fourteenth year of Richard 
the Second, when, on the twelfth of October 1390, magni- 
ficent jousts were held in Smithfiold, and the king distri- 
buted his cognisance of the white Hart [x^ndcnt from a 
collar of Crosses de genet— or Broom-cods— of gold/ Of 
Collars worn as Decorations of honour, or Badges indica- 
tive of |)olitical partisanship, the most worthy of note are — 
the l^mcastrian Collar of S.S., or Rsses^ as it was some- 
times written ; and the Yorkist Collar of Suns and Roses. 
These constituted Decorations in themselves, and were 
totally distinct from the Collars of Knighthond i>rcviously 
descril)ed. 

The Collar of S.S. was instituted by Hknry the 
I'OUKTii, during the reign of his immediate predecessor, 
but the signification of the device has not been clearly ascer- 
tained ; it is, however, generally supix>sed to be the repeated 
Initial of SoveraynCy Hknky's favourite Motto. By a 
statute i)assed in the second year of that Monarch's reign, 
(K-nnission was granted to all Sons of the King, and to Dukes, 
ICarls, Barons, and lesser Barons (Barones minores\ ' to use 
the livery of our Lord the King of his Colbr, as well in his 
absence as in his presence,' and to Knights and Esquires 
in his presence only. It seems also to have been frequently 
ronfcrred uix>n, or adopted by, Indies. In Noktiii.ki(;ii 
(Jhurcli, OxKOKDsiiiKE, the monumental efligics of William 
WiLCOi'LS and his wife (a.d. 1407-11) are l)oth decorated 
with a Collar of S.S., as are also the Duke and Ducuiiiss of 
S^^MKKSET, in WiMisokNE MiNSTER, Dorset(a.d. 1444) ;and 
Sir Roisert and Lady Whittingham {temp. Hen. VI.), in 
Aloisury Church, HERTKORnsiiiRE(fig. 370). InDicswEi.L I 
Church, also in Hertfordshire, is a brass to John Periknt 
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(a.i). 1441) and liis wire. The Lady has a Collar of S.S. 
She also bears on the left lapel uf her mantle the Lancas- 
trian Badge of the Swan, ducally gorged and chiiined, d'the 
1)b lionuNS. Ity a dixrcu of Hi.nkv the EruirrH, its use 
was forbidden to lisquires and l.idies. 






The King-of-Arnis, and Heralds ; the Lord Mayor of 
l^ndon ; the two Chicf-Jusiiccs ; the Chicf-Raron ; the 
Scrge;inls-at-Arms,aiHl cerlain ullicers of llie Royal House- 
hold, Hlill wear a Colbr of S.S. ns a iiiarit of tlicir official 
itiniiity, 

Considerable difference exists in the form and pattern of 
this decoration. Soineliiiics the letters were simply linked 
tt^ether by rings, as in the illustration at page 190, which 
is taken from the cHigy of Wii.mam Piilijp, Lohu Uak- 
iKji.Pii, K.G., in Dknninuton Church. More frequently 
tliey were fastened ii|>on a Kind or ribbon, as in the in- 
stances of SiK John Chenev, in Salisbury Cathedral, which 
has for a |)endant ' the I'ortcullis of Henry the Seventh, 
surmounted by a Rose ; of TiiosfAs, Duke of Ci^kence, 
second son of Henry tlie Fourth, who was killed in the year 

' Tlic ring, whicli turns on a sh ivcl, as seen [H'nilciit fri>m Ihc collnr, 
isciilktin Tanl. The w.ml c<.rri>iH«l inlu T,r,.l is slill uscil l>y 
tuuness-innken, and i^igiiilics llic iiii|;s lliruu);ll wliicli tlic bridle-reins 
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1420 (i ?), and whose effigy is in the chapel of St. Miciiaki^ 
at Canterhury ; and of John Gower, the poet, in St. 
Saviour's Church', Southwark, to which is attached a Swan, 
which was the Badge of the De Bohuns, and which Gower, 
as Poet-I^ureate, and adherent of Henry Bolingbroke, 
probably wore as a portion of the King's Livery. Again, 
we find them alternating with other devices, as in the Collar 
worn by the Lord Mayor of I>ondon, which consists of S.S., 
Tudor Roses, and I^cs-d'amour, linked together so that each 
S. is between a Rose and a Knot. In the centre is 2( Port- 
cullis, from which depends the Jewel, which is the City 
Arms cut in onyx, within an oval garter of blue enamel, in- 
scril)cd with the civic Motto, Domine^ lUn^e wv— the whole 
surrounded by the Kniblcnis of the United Kingdom in 
brilliants. This Collar was presented to the Corporation by 
Sir John AUyn, and was first worn by Sir WiUiam Lnxton 
in the year 1 544. 

In the Issue Roll of the Exchequer, Michaelmas, 8 
Henry IV., occurs the following entry : — * Paid 3 November 
to Christopher Tildesley, Citizen and Goldsmith of ]x>ndon, 
for a collar of gold worked with the Motto Soveignez, and 
the letter S. and ten annulets garnished with nine |X^irls, 
twelve diamonds, eight rubies, eight sapphires, and a large 
clasp in sha^x: of a triangle with a large ruby set in it, and 
garnished with four pearls ;^385 6x. Zd, \ ' and in the King's 
Book of Payments, for August 15 19, now preserved in the 
Record Office, this entry is made : — * To Sir Richard Wing- 
field for a Collar of Esses, 53*^^ oz. at 40 shillings the ounce, 
and J[fi for fashion.' 

IIknry the Eighth seems to have been the last monarch 
who wore the Collar of S.S. ; and his will, as well as that of 
his father, is sealed with a signet on which are the Royal 
Arms surrounded by the Collar, having a Rose between two 
Portcullises for a pendant. 

A very excellent paper on the subject of the King's 
Livery in connection with the Collar of S.S. will be found 
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in the Retrospective Revieto, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 500, 
et seq. 

The Collar of the Yorkist faction was formed by 
alternate Suns and White Roses. The Badge of the House 
of MARCir, a Lion sejant argent, usually de|)ends from the 
Collar, tliough occasionally we find its place occupied by a 
White Rose. Richard the Third, and his adherentsi 
adopted a White Boar ; and Henry the Seventh, who was 
at all times anxious to exhibit his connection with both the 
rival houses, added to his Collar of S.S. the Portcullis of 
the Beauforts. Occasionally he substituted for the Port- 
cullis a Tudor Rose. 

The sculptured efTigy of Sir John Crosiiv, in the Church 
of Great St. Helen's, in the City of London (a.d. 1475), 
affords a fine example of a Yorkist Collar, from which the 
annexed illustration is copied. 




tig. 37 »• 



In the original, the Suns and Roses near the pendant are 
somewhat nmtilated. I have therefore substituted perfect 
examples as they appear on other portions of the Collar. 

In Brancepeth Church, Durham, is an effigy of Ralph, 
second JI^arl of Wi':stmoreijind (a.d. 1484), decorated with 
a Yorkist Collar of Roses-en-soleil ; to which is attached the 
Boar of Richard the Third. On the effigy of his Countess 
is a Collar composed of alternate Suns and Roses, from 
which de|)ends a plain lozenge-sha()ed Jewel. 

Sir John Say, who died in 1473, ^"^ whose Brass in 
Broxhourne Church, Hertfordshire, was executed during 
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his tifulimc, is proved hy lliu Clollnr of Suns and Roses 

which encircles his neck to have l>ccn aii adherent of llic 
Yorkist faction. The [icndaiit is concealed hy ll»e 
, upraised hands. 

Somewhat analogous to the Collar of S.S. was the 
I, decoration instituted by Henry the Kir.nxii formed 
' hy the letter H, alternnling with a link of gold, hut 
, wliici) seems to liavc l)ccn worn only hy the King 
' himself. At Lee Priorv, Kent, is a [lortrait of that 
, monarch, by Holbein, decorated with a chain of gold, 
' as in the accompanying cut. 

f't- 37*. A' ^^^ Society of Antiquaries is a portrait of 
Henry the Seventh in which appears a Collar com- 

j>oscd of Koscs-cn-solcil, allornaling with knots, as here 

reproduced. 



At Windsor Castle is a portrait of Prince Henrv, after- 
wards Henry the Einiirii, in which the Collar is com- 
posed of red and white Roses alternately, with a knot, simibr 
to that shown above, IwIwcl-u cai:li Rose. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SKAI.S AND M()NUMKN'I*S 

IHAVJC already adverted to the valuable assistance 
which Seals afTord in the study of early Heraldry. 
Deforc \vc proceed to consider this subject in an Armorial 
|K)int of view, it may not be uninteresting to notice briefly 
the manner in which Seals were employed in the pre>hera1dic 
|)eriod, and the causes which, in after-ages, led to their 
general adoption for legal and other purposes. 

The primary object for which Seals were devised was, 
without doubt, to furnish a mark of allcstatidii lo im|M)rlnnt 
documents in cases where the contracting parties were 
unable to subscribe their names ; and the practice of sealing 
was subsequently continued when the original purpose for 
which it was instituted had ceased. The custom of using 
Seals as a token of authenticity dates from an extremely 
remote period. Tribal distinctions seem to have been used 
in the form of Signets and Seals, even in the time of the 
|)atriarch Jacob. The Signet of Judah is the earliest men- 
tioned instance in the Bible of a Seal as being the property 
of the wearer, known by an appropriate inscription. This 
was about the year 1 730 n.c., so that writing and engraving 
Signets have certainly been in existence three thousand six 
hundred years— about two hundred and fifty years before 
Moses wrote the Book of Genesis. The Hebrew word ren- 
dered Signet (Gen. xxxviii. 18) denotes a King-Seal, with 
which impressions were made to ascertain pro^^erty ; and 
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from Jeremiah xxii. 24 it seems that they were worn on 
the hand, though they might also have been suspended from 
the neck by a ribbon, as they arc still worn by the Arabs. 
Again, we read of Jezel^el sealing letters with the King's 
Seal ; of Darius sealing a decree with his own Signet, and 
with those of his lords ; and in seveml other places in the 
Old Testament reference is made to the practice. 

In the British Museum, many impressions of ancient 
Egyptian Seals are preserved. They are for the most part 
square, and formed of fine clay, being affixed to the docu- 
ments by strips of papyrus or cord. They seldom bear the 
names of individuals, unless the contracting parties were of 
regal dignity ; most of them are impressed with the sacred 
names of the deities. 

Amongst all classes of the Romans, Seals were commonly 
in use. 15y an edict of Nero it was ordered that every 
testator should aflix his Seal to his will, and that it .should 
be further attested by the Seals of seven witnesses. No par- 
ticular device seems to have been adopted by the Roman 
Emperors upon their sigilla \ thus we find that of Julius 
Cassar Ix^aring a representation of Venus ; Augustus, a 
Sphinx, and sometimes the head of Alexander (he Gre;it. 

In our own country, the earliest certain record we [X)ssess 
of a Seal l)eing attached to an important document dates 
from the era of Edward the Confessor. Anterior to this 
period, however, documents are extant to which are appended 
such a sentence as the following, which appears on a charter 
of Edwv, brother of Edgar (a.d. 956) : ^ Ego Edwinus . . . 
meum donum propria sigillo confirmavi ;^ but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the term sigillum does not rather refer to 
the Mark of Edwv — the Signum^ or Sign of the Cross. 
Indeed, his brother Edgar, in a charter to Crowland Abl)ey 
(a.d. 966), expressly mentions this, in the following words : 
' Ego Edgardus . . . istud chirographium cum signo Sancta 
Cruets confirmavi? The Sign of the Cross, attached lo a 
deed, seems to have been commonly employed as a sacred 
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pledge to render a compact binding, even in cases where the 
contracting parties were able to affix their signatures. In 
the charter of the foundation of the Abbey of St. Martin, by 
William the First,* a small Cross is placed in the centre 
of the signatures of the King and the fourteen nobles who 
aUcstcd it. 'J'hc acconipnnying illustmtion is a facsinn'lc of 

^'ig- 374. 

the signature of Lanfrancus, Archbishop of Canterrury, 
one of the witnesses. Sir H. Spclman writes : * So super- 
stitiously did those Times think of the Crosse, that they 
held all things sanctified that bare the signe of it ; and 
therefore used it religiously in their Cliarters ; ' and from 
this circumstance may be deduced the custom which still 
obtains amongst persons unable to write of affixing their 
C'ross or Mark. The carlif.st regal autograph known to 
exist is that of King RiCMARi> the Skcond. In the St. 
Martin's charter, it is probable that William affixed the 
Cross \ but the signature itself is evidently written by a clerk. 
I have said that the earliest English Seal of which we 
possess an impression is that of the Confessor : there exist, 
however, two others which, if authentic, are still older. One 
is a brass matrix of /Klfkic, Earl of Mkrcia, found near 
Winchester in the year 1832 ; and the other is an impression 
of the Seal of Ethelwai^d, Bishop of Dunwich, found near 
the Monastery of Eye in 1821, and now preserved in the 
British Museum. These nobles were contemporaries, and 
lived about fifty years before the Accession of the Confessor. 
It was not until after the Norman Compicst that wax im- 
pressions of Seals were regarded as necessary addenda to 
legal documents ; for although the Confrssor attached his 

' Bib, Harl, Chart, Aniiq.y 83/f, xii. 
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Great Seal to certain Deeds and Charters, yet many bore no 
other mark of attestation than the Sigfiupn Cruris : but 
from the end of the Eleventh Century very few documents 
of importance exist which do not bear an impressed stamp 
on wax. Originally, no one below the rank of a Baron was 
entitled to a seal ; but ' as land Ix^came more and more sub- 
infcudated, and wealth generally more distributed, the use 
of Seals was diffused among all classes legally competent to 
acquire or alienc \iXO\i&[iy* —Arc/ucoh^cal Joitr/iai^ vol. v. 

The earliest manner in which Seals were attached to 
documents was en placard— that is, simply impressed on the 
margin of the parchment ; but shortly after other methods 
were devised. They were sometimes affixed by a parchment 
lal)cl to the bottom of the document, or sus[)ended by silk 
cords ; at other times a strip was cut from the bottom, to 
the end of whirhthcSoal was ap|K'nde(l. 11ieobject of these 
latter methods was, to enable the wax to receive an im- 
pression on each side. The Great Seals of England are 
thus pendent, and bear a double device. On the Obverse, 
which is sometimes itself called the Seal, ap|)ears an eques- 
trian figure of the King ; and on the Reverse, or Counter- 
seal, he is represented enthroned. 

As the production of a new matrix was attended with a 
considerable expense, we find many of the early English 
Kings, by a slight alteration, utilising the Seals of their 
predecessors ; but from the time of Henry the Seventh a 
new Seal was engraved for every successive sovereign. That 
adopted by the Commonwealth deserves notice as much for 
the delicacy of its execution as for the curious devices upon 
it. On the Obverse, usually occupied by an equestrian figure 
of the Reigning Monarch, was engraved, A Map of England 
and Ireland ; in the Channel^ a Fleet ; in chief a Shield of 
St, George; and in base, a Shield of Ireland, Legend : The 
Great Scale of England, 1 65 1 . Reverse : The House of Com- 
mans in Session, Legend : In the third Yeare of Frecdomeby 
GoSs Blessing restored, 1651. 
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An interesting paper on the subject of the Great Seals 
of England l)etwecn the years 1648 and 1660, written by 
W. 1). Cooper, F.S.A., will lie found in the Architoiogia^ 
vol. xxxviii. 

Other objects than wax impressions were occasionally 
used as Si,f;;fftt, and apjicndetl lo d<icnmcnts ; for wc read of 
one monarch making his knife take the place of a Seal ; and 
it is recorded that *King John, while he was Earlc of 
Moriton, to his grant of y« Church of IIo|je in Derbyshire 
made unto y® canons of Litchfield, affixed his gold ring w^** 
a Turkye stone in it, to y* silke string whercunto y* seale 
was putt w"* this expression Non solum sigilli mci Im- 
prcssionc, scd proprii aniuili npi)Ositionc rolniravi.'— ///ir/. 
A/S. A^. 4630. 

No relics of more inijiortance to the Armorist exist, and 
on which greater reliance can Ix: placed, than Seals ; for the 
devices thereon represented must always be those actually 
l)orne by their possessors at the time of their employment. 
On many ancient Deeds and Charters no dates are inserted, 
and Seals frequently afford the only evidence by which they 
can l)e determined. 

The date of Seals can, in the majority of instances, be 
approximately ascertained by attention to the following 
general distinctions. Prior to the Thirteenth Century they 
were for the most part oval, and pointed ; those of secular 
Nobles bearing a representation of their possessors on horse- 
back, without any Heraldic device. Until the Twelfth Cen- 
tury Roman capitals were generally used ; but alx)Ut that 
era Gothic letters were adopted for the legends, which usually 
commenced with the form si., sic;., or rigii.i.. At the close 
of that century they were highly embellished, and Armorial 
Bearings l)egan to ap{iear, depicted on a shield. During the 
I'onrtccnlh Century the paternal Anns were usually repre- 
sented in the centre, dimidiated, and subsequently iin()alcd, 
with those of the wife of him to whom the Seal lielongcd, 
ensigned with Helmet, Crest, and Mantling, and surrounded 
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by small escutcheons, on which appeared the Arms of those 
Families with whom he claimed connection, louring this 
era the legend was usually preceded by a Cross ; and later, by 
a Rose or Star. Towards the end of this century we find 
Seals protected by Fenders^ which were formed of plaited 
twigs, rushes, straw, or paper, twisted around the impressions 
to protect them' from injury. In the succeeding century 
the highest excellence of art was attained, and Seals were 
generally larger than at any other period. Quarterings were 
now exhibited, and the entire Seal was richly embellished 
with all the external ornaments of the shield, marks of 
Cadency being strictly attended to. From this period Seals 
began to lose their distinctive character ; but they almost 
invariably bore upon them the date of their adoption. The 
Seals of Ecclesiastics are nearly always of a pointed ovnl 
form, aiul the olVirial Seals of Hishops arc of thai sha[)c at 
the present day. The earliest ecclesiastical Seals bear a 
half-length impression of their possessors, who, shortly after 
the Conquest, are represented holding a pastoral staff in the 
left hand, the right being raised in the act of Benediction. 
During the Twelfth Century they appear at full length, 
cither seated or standing ; and in the two succeeding cen- 
turies they are represented as seated, in full Episcopal vest- 
ments, usually under a canopy of more or less elaborate 
workmanship. The Papal leaden Bulla were first instituted 
after the fall of the Western Empire ; the oldest known being 
that of Deusdedit (a.d. 615), which bears the figure of a 
Man standing between a I.ion and a I^mb, and the Greek 
letters A and O. During the Thirteenth Century the Uullae 
were somewhat larger than before, and bore a Cross between 
the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, with the name of the 
Pope inscril>ed at full length, which hitherto had been sig- 
nified only by a monogram. The Seals of Bullae relating 
to nuitters of Justice were attached by a hempen cord ; but 
to those of (5 race, by strands of silk. 

The use of Seals on the Continent dates from an earlier 
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period than in England, although it is doubtful whether 
they really possess the high antiquity commonly asserted. 
Charlemagne, who was contemporary with the first of our 
Saxon Kings, is said to have added to the Royal Seal of 
France the words * Dei Gratia.* Subsequent to the time of 
Hur.n Capkt (a.ii. 987) the French Monarchs appeared 
holding a scc[)trc in the right hand. Ail Seals in France 
were impressed u])on the parchment, en placard^ until the 
reign of PniMP the Second (a.d. 1180), from which period 
they were appended. 

Much valuable information on the subject of Seals will 
l)c found in HarL MS, No, 6079, written by Henry Lilly, 
Rouge-Rose Herald {fc/tif». Elizab.), from which the follow- 
ing extract is made, the orthography of which I have taken 
the liberty of modernising : ' At first the king only, and a 
few other of the nobility beside him, used the seal. After- 
wards, noblemen for the most part, and some others, as a 
man may see in the History of Battle Abbey^ when Richard 
Lucye, Chief- Justice of F.ngland in the time of King 
Henry H., is rc|)orlcd to have blamed a mean subject for 
that he used a private seal, whereas that i)ertaineth (as he 
said) to the king and nobility only. At this time also (as 
John Ross noteth) they used to engrave in their seals their 
own pictures and counterfeits, covered with a long coat over 
their armour. After this, the gentlemen of the better sort 
took up the fashion ; and because they were not all warriors, 
they made seals engraved with their several coats, a shield 
of Arms, for difference' sake, as the same author reporteth. 
At length, about the time of King Edward HI., sealing be- 
came very connnon ; so (hat not only such as bore Arms 
used the seal, but other men fashioned to themselves signets 
of their own device, — some taking the letters of their own 
name, some flowers, some knots and flourishes, some birds 
or lK\ists, or some other things, as now beheld daily in 
use.* See also l)ugdalc*s History of Warwickshire^ vol. ii. 
(Kige 921. Also, if the reader be fortunate enough to find 
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it, A Dissertation on Seats, by C!, Lewis, 174 .. . The 
treatise is rret|ucnlly referred to by writers on the subject ; 
but I liavc never licen nlile to see a coiiy, tliougli 1 oiicc 
narrowly missed it in a second -hand bookseller's catalogue 
under the heading of Phocie. 

The dcvii:c on the SigilUim Sccretuin, or I'rivy Seal, 
often differed as much from the Armorial Itearings as the 
Impress <1iil fnim ilie Itadt^i: or Crest. I may iiuote as an 
example the Seal of John \w. Cusancic, who, inihe year 1342, 
attested a deed by at)ixing a Seal l»earmg a profile head, with 
the motto, _/(' iM/,fy()//j e giiay ; his pro|)er Arms l)cing an 
Eagle displayed {Mus. Brit. Add. Chart. No. 1531). 

In 1437, SiK John Vkav, Chief- Itaron of the Exche(iucr, 
attested a deed with the seal here engraved. It will be seen 
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lliat the legend reads ' Thcnk fayr Thenk ' (|> = th) ', or 
' Thenk ay Thenk ' \ and thai die word ' I'ayr,' is simply an 
anagram of ' Kray.' 

The colour of the wax affords but little evidence 'of the 
dale of the impression : it may, however, l>e stated that, 
in general, wax of its natural colour — I refer, of course, 
to ItecsH'ax— lM.-s|>enks an earher i>cri<xl than when tinted. 
^Vafe^> were not introduced imlil the close of the Sixteenth 
Century, and sealing-wax— as now in ordinary use— until 
the Seventeenth. 

The evidence afforded by Monumental Effigies, 

 l''rom llic rcscinlilancc of the old characlcr |> to y, Ihc word 
 llic,' iiriginAliy wrillua l-e, ariL-iwanIs liccinie ' yc,' UMully wriltco 
y\ 10 (liitinguiih il riom ibe per^oiuil pronoun. 
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Brasses, and Inscripiions, cannot in all cases be so im* 
plicitly relied on by the student of Heraldry as that of Seals ; 
those records excepted which were executed shortly after the 
decease of the persons whose memory they were intended to 
pcr|>ctuatc : in which cases it is imix)ssible to overrate the 
vakic of such contemporaneous witnesses, whether Jis records 
of the existing fashion of Armour, Weapons, Vestments, or 
Heraldic Bearings. Reference has l^een made in another 
place to the palpable incorrectness of the blazoning of some 
of the early Shields of Arms represented on the tomb of Qukicn 
Er.iZAiiKTH ; and many similar instances might l)e adduced. 
S|icaking of the errors sometimes found in monumental in- 
scriptions, Mr. Grinialdt says : * Many instances are on record 
of the incorrectness of inscriptions, which arises from various 
causes : executors are not always well informed on the sub- 
ject; frequently all transactions relating to funerals and monu- 
ments (of eminent men especially) are under the direction of 
an undertaker, a man seldom very careful or very learned ; 
he, again, hands over half of his orders to the stonemason, a 
man probably of less learning; and, if we often see the most 
absurd orthography in Epitaphs, there is less reason to 
jmpule infallibility to llu* chisel when carving dates. The 
monuments of Sterne and Cioldsmith may be referred to as 
notorious proofs : in the latter, there is an error of no less 
than three years. ... It therefore becomes especially the 
duty of genealogists to be careful against placing implicit 
deiKndencx\ in important rases, upon monumental inscrip- 
tions. Perhaps the proinjr light in which lo regard them, 
.should Iw rather as guides and helps to more accurate 
information, than as containing in themselves authentic 
evidence.' An error on a Seal, whether proceeding from 
carelessness or ignorance, could not fail of immediate detec- 
tion ; and if such error were of any im|K>rlanee, it would be 
rectified at once. It would be impossible in such a Manual 
as this, treating of Heraldry generally, to devote sufhcient 
space to a full consideration of this interesting and important 
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branch of the subject. Stothard's Monuments; BoutcH's 
Brasses, and Christian Mi'iiumenis ; Cutts's Manual /or the 
Sliuly of Sepulchral Slabs ami Crosses ; and liic Juiinials of 
the Archfeulogical and other kindred Societies, will be found 
replete with interest to the student of Monumental Heraldry. 
When Armorial Uearings are depicted both on tlie kirtlc 
and the mantle of a female figure, it is usual to place the 
Arms of licr Qmiily on the inner garment ; and on theuuLer, 
those of iier hiislund, typifying tluit the huslxind is the 
outer shield and protection of his wife. A fine example of 
thus depicting hereditary and acquired Arms occurs in the 
East window of the Lady Chapel, in the Coll^iate Church 
of AVarwick, wherein is represented Ele.\nor, daughter and 
co-heir of KiciiAKi) liKAuciiAMi', Kaki. of Warwick, and 
wife of the nuKK of Somkrslt. When, however, the 
Mantle only is emliroidured with Arn)s, those Anns nre 
usually the family Anns of the lady, as for example at 
Broxuourne, where ELiZAUimi, Lady Sav, is covered with 
a Mantle emblazoned with her paternal Arms of CtrtNKV, 
while the impaled Arms of her husband and herself are 
on a shield above her. 
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THE custom of depicting Heraldic Devices upon Flags 
has 1)ccn practised from tlic remotest | period of anti- 
ciuity ; indeed, as I have before remarked, Flags were pro- 
Iwhly charged with certiin distinctive figures Ages l>eforc 
such devices were borne upon Sliields. In the Bayeux 
Tapestry, some of the Normans appear bearing lances, to 
which are attached small Flags, charged with a A 
Cross, as in the margin. This can scarcely be 
considered as a Norman Heraldic Charge, for the 
C!ross was universally adopted as a Symbol by all 
Christian nations, and was im[)ressed on Saxon 
coins long anterior to the Coiu]uest. 

Several varieties of Flags were formerly employed, in- 
dicating by their form and size the rank of the bearer. The 
use of many of these, however, has now l)ecome obsolete ; 
but, as fre(]uent allusion is made to them in History and 
in ancient Ballads, it is necessary that the modern Herald 
should l)c acquainted with the names and significations of 
the Flags of former times. In the following [mssagc from 
Marmiotij several Flags, now disused, are particularised : 

' Nur markc<l they less, where in ihe air 

A thous.inil streamers flaunted fair : 

Various in sha|H;, device, and hue — 
(irccn, s;inguini*, |nttplc, red, M\i\ blue, 

nri):ul, narrow, swallow-tailed, and scjuarc, 

Scroll, iicnnon, |Knsil, bandrol, there 
OVr the pavilions flew. 
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Highest and inidmost was descrioil 
The Koyal banner, floating wide ; 

The stall*, a pine-tree strong and straight, 
ritched deeply in a massive stone, 
Which still in memory is shown. 

Vet l)encath the Standard's weight, 
Whene'er the western wind unrolled. 
With toil, the huge and cumbrous fold. 

And gave to view the dazzling field, 

Where, in proud Scutlantl's Koyal shield, 
The ruddy Litm ram|)ed in gold.' 

The same rules are to l)o observed in blazoning a Flag as 
in blazoning a Shield ; observing that the former is always 
supposed to be transparent : if, therefore, the material of 
which it is composed be so thick as to be opaque, the Charges 
on the other side must be drawn in reverse, so that the 
several devices exactly cover each other ; in other words, all 
Charges (except those intended to lie contourne) should 
appear as though advancing towards the Staff. 

The length of a Flag, from the Staff to the end, is called 
the Fly ; and the dejHh^ the Dip, 

The Banner (fig. 378) was a small Flag, nearly square, 
or a Pennon (fig. 380) with the points torn off. It was 
formerly the custom for a Sovereign on the field of battle to 
reward a Knight who was the leader of fifty Men-at-arms, 
besides .Archers, for any particular act of gallantry by tear- 
ing the points off his Pennon ; thus converting it into a 
Banner. Thenceforward the Knight was entitled to em- 
blazon his Arms u|)on a square Shield, and was styled a 
Knight Banneret. Barnes, in his Wars of Edward the Thirds 
writes that, before the Battle of Nagera, Jx)KI) John 
Chandos brought his Pennon to Edward the Black Prince, 
requesting permission to hoist it as a Banner. The Prince 
took the Flag, and, having torn off the tail, returned it, 
saying : ' Sir John, behold, here is your Banner ; God send 
you much joy and honour with it.' 

The Banner (on which were emblazoned all the quarter- 
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ings or him to whom it belonged) was attaclied to a staff or 
\aafx, 01, more fret[uently,dei)cndcd from a trumpet— which 
custom is still retained by the Trumpeters of the Household 
Brigade. We read in Shakespeare : — 

' I will a Banner from a Truni|iut Inkv, ami use it far my hislc ; ' 
and again, in Cliauccr : — 

' On uvvry Inimp linnying a biixle lianncrc 
Uf rinu (nrtariiini ' full richly belu ; 
Ei«Ty Irumpt'l his lorilis armcs bvrc.' 

A good example of a llnnner attached to an iipright Malt 
is to be found in the Clin[>cl of Si. 
I'aul, in AV^:s■rMl^s■lKK Abbey. At 
each corner of the torn!* of Lewis 
KoiiS.vKT, K.G., Standard-bearer to 
King Hknrv the Finn, is a Itanner 
of his Arms carved in stone, in bold 
relief. Two of these Banners arc as 
represented in the margin, stiplK>rtcd 
by a Lion ; and in ibe other two, 
supported by a I'alcon, the third 
ipiarter is occupied by three iluekles, and the fourtli i>y a 
Cha|»Iet. 

The Hags carried by Cavalry regi- 
ments, though usually called S/n/u/nnfs, 
should properly be styled Buniurs. The 
tcrnt Ci'loitrs is applied to ihc Mags of 
l'"oot rcgitnenls. 

On the Rayal Banner, rnnimnnly 
called the Sl.tn.htr.t, are displayed the 
i[uartered Anns of the United Kingdom : 
and on the Ensi'xn, or l/ai-m Jnek,^ the 
CnKsesof I'.iiKland, S.<.llan.l,aMd Ireland, 

' ' A lint: ckilli iiianuracluicil iii Tailaiy.' — Dii Catigt, 

• Hit tele armtn,- nwj oj dolh ej 7.ir,:- Knighti Tah: 
' The tenn /act is prolably a coiruplion qK Jtuijius, or 
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l)la2oned as follows : Azure ; the Saltires of St. Patrick 
and St. Aminrat^ quarterly per saltire^ couuterchauged^ ar- 
gent and guies ; the latter fimbriated of Uie second ; sur- 
mounted by the Cross of St, George of the thirds fimbriated 
as the last. 

The first Union Jack, devised in iho year 1606, consisted 
of the Sallire of St. Andrew, surmounted by the Cross of St. 
George, the latter fimbriated. 'i1ie present ICnsign (^\\^, 379) 
has served to typify tlie United Kingdom since the year 
1 801. 

It is a curious fact that, on the existing bronze cur- 
rency, tlie shield on which Britannia is represented as seated 
is incorrectly blazoned. The national Ensign is made to 
api)ear as a single Saltire, surmounted by a Cross, both fim- 
briated ; and the same device is sculptured on the marble 
Monument to General 1^1 owe, in St. Taul's Cathedral. On 
the medals of the Exhibition of 1862 the inaccuracy is, if 
possible, still more flagrant. The Union of the three king- 
doms is there represented by a plain Saltire, surmounted by 
a fimbriated Cross— in fiict, the Ensign of the Seventeenth 
and ICighteenth Centuries. 

However little a man may know of Heraldry in general, 
an luiglishman should at least know his own Union Jack ; 
but how few do ! The following letter, which ap|x^ired in 
a Country newspaper, though flippantly written, should be 
carefully read. Not being signed by me, I may Ije per- 
mitted to speak of it in high terms of commendation :— 

I'lTY POOR JACK. 

.SiK, — I am not a (;ruiiil>lcr, Ihuugli I am trcatcil very IjatUy. IIuw, 
sir, may I ask, wuuUl you like to Ik; hung up by your heels? or how 
would any of your readers like to stand on their heads for a week to- 
gelher ? And yet I, who am (wiih the exception of my cousin, Ibe 
Standard) the most noble bit of bunting in the world, am, even in the 



during whtise reign, as every reader of history is aware, the Union be- 
tween ICngland and Scotland was effected. 
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loyal county of Ilertforcl, constantly displayed upside down, and am 
thus turned from a symbol of rejoicing into n signal of distress, and all 
because the descendants of those who marched and sailed under me to 
victory will not take the trouble to find out how I ought to be hoisted. 

fiut, sir, I should probably have gone on and stiflercd in silence 
if I had not come across the following pamgrnph in your paper of 

Novcmlicr i6(h : - * Mr. had two Union Jacks llic ;vv/and the 

7r*^//«*.* — I low, sir, coul<l you, licing a bhte^ mistake my children, the 
ensigns, for mc ? I will, ihcrcftirc, give a short sketch of my history. 

I^ng Ijcforc I was known to the world as Jack, I was the Hanncr 
of Saint (>eorgc. I was a white flag, with a red Cross ; thus I (lew at 
Agincourt ; thus I appear at coronations, and a few other State occa- 
sions ; and thus I denote Ihc pri*scncc of an Kngllsh A«liniral. 

In i(K36(lie li:tnm'r(»rS:iitil Andrew A/iirr ; aSnllirrargonl (blue 
with white diagonal cross) was unitnl to (hat of Saint (Icorge by 
virtue of a royal ordinance given on April I2lb, 4 Jac. f. Ilomlds 
thus ilcscrilicd mc then : * TbcCn^ssof Saint Andrew, surmounted by 
that of Saint George, the latter fimbriated argent ' {i,e, bordered 
white). 

I continued in this state until the 1st January, 1801, when upon 
the Union with Irelaufl it l)ccame necessary to incorporate the Cross 
of Saint l*at rick— Argent ; a Saltirc gules (white, a red diagonal Cross) ; 
and I am thus descrilied in a royal Proclamation of that date : - 
'iV/ure; the Crosses saltirc of Saint Andrew and Saint Patrick, 
quarterly |)er saltire, counterchanged argent and gides ; the latter 
fimbriated, and the second surniountcil by the Cross of Saint George, 
of the third, fimbriated as the saltirc.' 

In 1606 the Heralds departed from their own ndes in forming me. 
Instead of quartering my two Crosses they endeavoured to make them 
into one. The Heralds of 1801 followed their example ; and the result 
is tlmt I am now a heraldic al)surdity, though, having flown over so 
many glorious fights, prolmbly no attempt to alter mc would succeed. 
Sir Harris Nicolas tried to get mc slightly altered in 1832 : be wanlcMl 
mc to apiK'ar as I do cm (he bronze coinnge, where I am represented 
wrongly, though ix!rhai>s sensibly, thus :— The Cross of Saint Amirew, 
surnioimled by that of Saint Patrick, overall the Cr*»ss of Saint ( leorge, 
fimbriated argent. Ilut I have not Ijccn re-arrange<l yet, and I don*t 
suppose I ever shall be, so I will try to descrilie myself in plain Kng- 
lish. I am a blue flag, dividetl into four quarters by a re<l Cros*?, with 
a narrow white lM>r<lcr. I«!aeh (piarter is divtde<1 by a red dtngonal 
Uir, with white lN>rder from corner to centre ; but the Umlers are not 
of equal width, those ncarcsi the staff hgif/ji^ l*rMd alnnH' ami ttarnnv 
Mmi\ those in myfiy^ i.e. in my second and fourth quarters^ hein^;^ 
narrow above and broad beioiv. Therefore, sir, if any of your loyal 
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readers have occasion to hoist me, I hope they will see that the hroad 
white border of the diagonal Cross is up]x;rn)ost -next the staff. 

One word more and I have done, * Hoist me right up ' ; don't liave 
mc nying four or five inches from the staflf-head. I have to fly half- 
mast sometimes, and it is hard to lie made to do so on occasions of 
rejoicing." I am, Sir, your oliedicnt servant, 

Union Jack. 
February 12, 1873. 




Tho 15ANNKU KOi.r., or IIanhkoi., anil riiivniioMMK, or 
(luiDON, wiTC small llanncrs, edged wilii fringe, or twisted 
silk, and rounded at tlie /'/r, charged with the sciximlc 
quarterings of a Noble, and were usually displayed at 
funeral processions. 

The Pknnon was a small narrow Flag indented at the 
/'/)', resembling the modern IIurc.ki:. It was usually affixed 

to the end of a lance, from which, when in 
actual use, it depended \ and the Charges 
thereon were so emblazoned as to ap|)ear 
correctly when the lance was held in a hori- 
zontal position. Thus, fig. 380 would repre- 
Fig. 380. ggj^^ Argent ; a Fess giiks. If the lance were 
carried in an erect position, the Irss gitles would become 
a Ptilt' azure. 

In his Canterbury Talcs^ (!haucer puts the following 
words into the mouth of the Knight : — 

* And by hys Ixinnerc l)ornc is hys pennon 
Of gold full riche.' 

Sir Walter Scott thus alludes to this Mag in Marmion : — 

* The trustiest of the four 
On high his foiky pennon Uire ; 

Like swallow's tail in shn|)c and hue, 

Fluttered the streamer glossy blue, 
Where, blazoned sable, as t>efore, 
The lowering falcon seemed to soar.' 

Penonckls, or Pensils, were small narrow Pennons, 
usually l>orne to ensign the Helmet, or to form part of the 
caparisons of the Knight's Charger, though they were some- 
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times affixed to lances, as appears from a line of the Lyfe of 
Alcsanndei\ a metrical Romance of the Fourteenth Century : 

* Afany a fair |xjnccl on si>crc.' 

The Ancient was a small Banner or Pennon. The 
hrnrcr (»f it was calird hy tlir same name, and held a iK>si- 
tion in the Army sonicwhal analogous to the ICnsign of 
mo<lcrn days. This circumstan<^c explains that passage in 
Othello where Cassio, in speaking to lago, says : — 

• The Lieutenant is to l)e saved l>efore the Ancient. ' 

The Pavon wasa i>cculiarly-shapcd Mag, some- 
what like a Gyron attached to a si)ear. The 
accompanying cut is Liken from an illuminated 
Psalter executed for Sir Geoffrey Ixjutterell about 
the year 1340. The original is charged with the 
Arms of Sir Geoffrey : Azure ; a Bend behveen 
six Martlets argent. Fig. 381. 

The Gonfannon was a Banner, or Guidon, bordered 
with fringe or twisted silk, and usually sup- 
ported as shown in the annexed illustra- 
tion. In the Lyfe of Aksaundcr^ before 
alluded to, we read : — 




• Ther gonfanons and their (icnsclles 
Wcr well wrought off grcnc scndels. * * 




Fig. 38*. 



The Stan OAR r> was a Flag somewhat 
resembling an elongated Pennon. It did not, like the 
Banner, indicate a distinctive mark of honour, but might be 
l)orne by any noble commander, irrespective of his rank ; the 
only restriction observed being that of its length : a King's 
Standard was eight to nine yards long : a Duke's, seven ; a 
Marquess's, six and a half ; an EarPs, six ; a Viscount's, five 
and a half; a l»aron's, five ; a Banneret's, four and a half; 

* « Scndalc w.is a thynne sluffc lykc sarccnctt, and of a raw kyndc 
of sylke or sarccnctt, hut coarser and narrower than the sarcenett now 
y^,*— Attintativershns on S/>€if;ht^s Chaucer y by Thynne, A.n. 1598. 
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and a Kniglu's, Toiir, The Kaniier, it has IxxMt already 
menljniicd, was always cliarf^cd wilh (lie Arms of ils owner ; 
lint on titc Standard the Crest or ISitilj-e, and Mollo, only 
were exhibited ; the Field being composed of the livery 
Colours. When the I.ivery of a Vaniity consisted of more 
than one colour — as the Tudor Sovereigns, for example, wlio 
Imreargent and vert— the Standard was always parletl per 
fcss of siicii Colours. Towards the sLitf was emblazoned the 
Cross of St. Cicorge ; then followed the llndge or lladges, 
repeated an indefinite number of times; surmounted by 
narrow Bends, on which was inscribed the Motto, or Cri- 
de- guerre ; the whole being usually surrounded by a roll of 
sillc, compony of the I.ivery Colours, The Charges were so 
depicted ujwn the Standard as to npiiear correct when it was 
developed by the wind in a horizonLil ]M>sition. On account 
<if its si/.c, it was not generally iTarrictl in Iho hand, Hke a 
llanner, but the staff to which it was attached was fixed in 
the ground — hence its name. 

The following interesting l.tst of Royal Stindards is taken 
from a MS. in the College of Heralds, A.n, 1590, marked 
I. 1. As it would be almost imiwssiblc, on account of the 
number and itcculiar position of liic Charges, to describe a 
Standard in the same manner as a Shield of Arms, I liavc 
adopted a method which wilt, by reference to the example 
given below— the standard of Edward the Fourth — Iw 
sufficiently intelligible. 
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77u Cross of St. George — Perfess^ azure and guies — A 
Lion 0/ England imperially crowned, heiween three roses 
gules in chief y and as many argent in base, barbed^ seeded, 
and irradiated or — Dieu et mon — In chief a rose gules, and 
in base another argent — Dkoyt — In chief two roses gules, 
and in base as many argent, 

Edward III. The Cross of St, George — Perfess azure 
and gules — A Lion of England imperially cnnvncd ; in chief 
a coronet of crosses pate atid fleurs-de-lys, ht^veen two clouds 
irradiated proper ; and in base a cloud l*etween two coronets 
— Dieu kt mon — /// chief a coronet, and in base an ir- 
radiated cloud— 1 >R()YT— Quarterly : 1 and 4. //// irradiated 
cloud : 2 and ;\, A coronet. 

RiciiAKi) II. HVfc Cross of St. Georgr -Argrnt and 
vert — A Hart bulged argent, attired, unguled, ducally gorged 
and cluiined or, betiveen four suns in splendtmr — Dieu et 
MON — 7\vo suns in splendour — Droyt — Four suns in 
splendour. 

Henry V. The Cross of St, George —Argent and azure 
— A Sivan with tviftgs displayed argent, l*eaked gules, mem- 
bered sable, ducally gorged and chained or, betivem thtre 
stumps of trees, one in dexter chief, and two in base of the 
last — Dieu et mon — Two stumps of trees in pale or — Droyt 
— Five stumps of trees, three in chief, and two in base. 

Another of Henry V. Tlie Cross of St. George— Ar- 
gent and azure — A heraldic Antelope at gaze argent, maned, 
tufted, ducally gorged and chained or, chain trfle.xed o^rr 
the back, bet%veenfour roses gules- -I^ieu kt mon — Two roses 
in pale gules — I')royt — Five roses in saltire gules, 

Henry VII. Tlie Cross of St, George — Argent and t^rt 
— A Dragon gules, between two roses of the last in chief, and 
three in base, argent — Dieu et mon — A rose gules in chief, 
and another argent in base— \) row -In chief three roses 
gules, and in base tivo argent. 

On another Standard of Henry VII. apjKars a Grey- 
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hound couraut ar^etiiy collared gitlvs ; the whole being seme 
of Tudor roses, PortcuHiscs, and Meurs-dc-lys or. 

'ri)e Slandards disiilaycd at the I'uneralof the I'roleclor 
aflbrd a curious example of Republican Armory. That for 
England was as follows : The Cross of St, George —j^uics 
throughout— a Lion of Enghuid mperially cnnvued statant 
on a cro7vn — Pax QUiERiTUu— Ukllo— ///<? field promts- 
aiously sf raved with the letters Od\ or. 

Much valuable information on the subject of Flags will 
be found in the Art Journal for ihc years 1859 60-61. 

During the Thirteenth Century, the custom originated in 
England of surmounting the pinnacles and towers of Castles 
with Vanes, bearing the Arms of the lord. These were 
probably in the first instance but Banners or Fanions — 
hence Fane^ and, more recently, Vane — which were dis- 
played on the most conspicuous ivirt of a (*astlc as a mark 
of supremacy, in the manner we still see them ; which cus- 
tom might have taken its origin from the practice of vic- 
torious generals erecting their Standards, or Banners, on 
the most elevated s|K>t of the battle-field, or newly-acquired 
territory, as the first act of possession. 

Marchangy, in his Gaulc poetiqm\ writes : * I^ droit dc 
placer des girouettes sur un chateau, n'ap|iartint, dans 
Torigine, quVi ceux (jui les premiers etaient montes ;\ Tas- 
saut, ct qui avaient arbor<S leur bannic^re sur le rcmpart 
cnnemi. Aussi donnait-on \ ces girouettes la figure d'un 
drapeau, et Ton y peignait les armoiries du mattrc du lieu.' 
In Me moires surrancicnne Cluvalerie^ by ImI ('urne de Sainte 
]\ilayc, we read : ' T^cs gentilshommes seuls avaient Ic privi- 
lege de parcr de girouettes Ic faltc de leurs maisons. Ces 
girouettes (Etaient en pointe comme les pennons pour les 
simples chevaliers, et carr<§es comme les banni^res pour les 
chevaliers bannerets.' 

The following extract is translated from the same curious 
and interesting work : ' In the enterprise of Saintr^, himself 
and his companions bore on their helmets two Banners, 
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between which was a diamond, destined to te the reward of 
those who should prove their victors. Saintr^ proposed a 
pas d^armes to the English, between Gravelines and Calais, 
which was accepted by the Count of IJonquincan and his 
companions. On the Sunday, the first day of the month, in 
the morning, aflcr sayinj; Mass, the said lx)rd and Count 
of Donquincan arrived, and a brave comixmy with him, 
who bad placed on ihc highest wing of his house his 
banner, which he had brought from England, bordered with 
silver,' &c. Bonquincan thus, though the challenged party, 
flew his Faiiion in defiance, in attestation of his right. 

Unfortunately, the action of the weather has destroyed 
the most interesting examples of Vanes, those only of a 
<:omparalively recent dale remaining to us. 
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CHAP'n':R XXI 

(IKNKALOCIKS AND KAMILV HISTORIES 

* l^iinily Irnililinn ami gencnlngical history are (he very reverie nf 
aml>cr, which, ilsclf a valuahlc suKstancc, usually includes flies, straws, 
and other trifles ; whereas these studies, l)ein(; themselves ver)' in- 
significant and trifling, do, nevertheless, serve to i^critetuatc a great 
deal of what is rare and valuable in ancient manners, and to record 
many curious and minute facts, which could have been preserved and 
conveyed through no other medium.*— Sir Walter Scott. 

ARRANGING Genealogies in a tabular form, so as to 
exhibit dearly and concisely the lineal descent of a 
Family, with its collateral branches, forms one of the most 
important vocations of the Herald. In the acquisition of 
this art, the Science of Heraldry may justly be deemed to 
culminate ; for he who would profess to be a Genealogist 
must not only possess a iierfect knowledge of the Cliarges 
used \\\ Armory, but must also be intimately acquainted 
with the laws of Blazoning and Marshalling. I do not mean 
to say that, without this knowledge, it is impossible to draw 
up a Pedigree in a tabular form, for that is inerely mechanical 
employment, which anyone who can read and write can 
easily learn to accomplish in a few hours ; but to deduce 
from such Genealogy the Armorial Hearings to which each 
meml)er in the scheme would be entitled, and the manner of 
Ixsaring them, requires the science of a Herald. 

It is essentia], in Ancestral Charts, to append a short 
account of the principal events in the lives of the chief 
members of the Family; such as the time and place of 
Birth, Baptism, Marriage, Death, and place of Interment ; 
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together with their Profession, or the offices they may have 
held, and any circumstances worthy of note with which 
they may have been connected. A copious record of this 
description is commonly called a Genealogy ; but when the 
names only are inserted, with the dates of Birth and Death 
and the Matrimonial connections, it is usually styled a 
rKUK:KEE. Both words, however, arc frequently used in 
the same signification. Assuming that this difference exists 
between a Genealogy and a Pedigree, the latter is utterly 
worthless, unless it be designed merely as a chart to indicate 
family connections. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
assert, John, born 1 760 ; married, 1 785, Mary, and had 
issue John, William, and Henry, and died 1820 ; lnit<iuite 
a different thing to prove it. The entry resix^cling this 
a])ocryphal John should run : ' John, eldest son ; born 
3 June and baptised 14 June, 1760, at St. Mary's, Chester ; 
M.A. St. John's Coll. Camb. 1801 ; Instituted to Rectory 
of St. Peter, Ely, 13 May, 1803; married at St. Ann's, 
Ipswich, 3 July, 1785, Mary, daughter and co-heir of Henry 
Brown, of Ipswich, K.S(i., and Susiin, his wife ; died at 
Plymouth 14 August, 1820, and buried in St. Charles's 
Church there. Will dated 13 May, 1810 ; imwed in lx)ndon, 
30 October, 18 10, by Mary, his widow, and John, his eldest 
son/ Here we have a complete history of the individual, 
with such definite references to the essential points, that if 
correct they can be established, and if * fudged,' they can be 
easily disproved. 

In a tiibulated iJcdigree all those persons of one genera- 
tion should l>e arranged in the same Jwrizonhil line. If the 
names l>e too numerous to i)ermit theirinserliononone line, 
and the record be made in a book, so that it is im|)ossible to 
enlarge the sheet, the horizontal line may be continued on 
the following leaf; and when a Pedigree extends to the 
l)ottom of a page, letters of the Alphabet, or Numbers, 
should be placed under the name of every individual which 
appears on the last line ; and the same letters, or Numbers, 
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must t)e carried to the top of the next page, so as clearly to 
iiidicale the coiUinuation of the chart. 

It fre(|iicnlly hap[)eiis when redigrccs are printed, that 
space forbids such an arrangement, and that drop-lints are 
obliged to be used. I here give, as examples, a skeleton 
[Kdigree (omitting details), as it should be drawn up, and 
the same as it would ap|)ear in a book of less width than 
this : — 

John Mansfield ;=Maiy Kendleiiliain ; 
bora x68o; died 1740 I U xw2 ; in. xjoa ; d. 2743 



John Mansfield ; « Eliiabeth Cooper, William Mansfield ;= Sarah Blumenthalt Margaret ; 



b. 1704 ; d. 1769 



Looper, 
1728; d. I 



U. 1706 ; m. 1728; d. 1768 b. 1706; d. 1781 



b. 1709 : m. 1731 ; b. 1710 ; 

d. 1780 d. 1716 



Patrick Ikinies ;» Augelina, only cliiKI ;= Henry C1iaui|i ; 
ni. 175a ; d. 1758; I bom 1731 ; died 1782 m. 1759; sud liusUL 
i»t husband ^ 



John Mansfield ;=Mary Reudleshani ; 
bora 1680; died 1740 | b. 1M2 ; m. 1703 ; d. 1749 



I 



I . I 

John Miin.<»iiclJ ;=Eliiabeih Cooper: William Mnui»ficld ;= Sarah Bltiraentlial ; 

born 1704 ; Uivd 1769 j b. 1706 .^11. 17-28 ; d. 1768 born 1706 ; died 1781 | b. 1709 ; m. 1731 ; d. 1780 

I \r _. _ 

I i 

Patrick llanics :a Angeliiui, ool^ child ; sllenry Champ ; Margarvt ; 

m. 175J : d. 1758; I bom 1731 ; diud 178:1 m. 1739 ; and htu»ljd. b. 1710; d. 1716 
ibi hukbund 1 

It will be noticed that in the second scheme, Margaret, 
who belongs to the second generation, is brought down to 
the same level as her niece Angelina. The drop4ine, how- 
ever, shows that Margaret is sister to John and William. 
Drop-lines should never be used unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. In charts in which there is ample space there is no 
excuse for them. 

In enumerating Issue, it is better to commence on the 
dexter side with the eldest child, and so continue towards 
the binislcr ; by which means seniority is plainly indicated, 
when the dates of Hirth are not aptxrnded. Some Genea- 
logists, however, depart from this practice, and arrange the 
Noiu and daughters in two groups : others keep the main 
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line of descent in a vertical column ; but this is sometimes 
attended with some difficulty. I usually put the eldest 
son's wife on his right, that is, on the left on the chart. 
This I do to shorten the extension line. Others insist that 
the husliand should always l>e on the dexter side of his 
wife. These, however, arc but minor details, to which no 
groat intportance attaches ; the primary consideration to be 
Ijorne in mind is, as I have before stated, to keep the gene- 
rations se[)arate. 

The following are the most frequent Abbreviations and 
Marks to be met with in Cicnealogies : 



lUirn 

Soil nml Heir . . 
] ).'iiigliUT nml llcir . 

Married . . 






i» 



>> 



Died 

,, an infant .... 
„ in youth .... 

,, A minur 

„ a bachelor .... 
,, a spinster . . . . 
without issue . . . 
lawful issue . 
male issue. . 



m. d. . 
imp, . 



»» 
It 
>> 
11 
tt 



It 



survivini; issue ol>, s. /. s. 



m the lifetime of Ins 1 . 

, , , ] Of: V. A 

or her lather . . i 



Nutusy or iinta. 

MHus c( hxres. 

Mlia et h:eres. 
/ Matrimonio duxit (for a 
I son). 

Nu^isit (for a daughter). 
od. ... Obiil. 
e/f. in/. . . Obiit infans. 
. Obiit juvenis. 

Obiit infra setatem. 

Obiit CGcIcbs. 

Obiit innupta. 

Obiit sine prole. 

Obiit sine prole legitiinata. 

Obiit sine prole inascuKi. 

Obiit sine prole sujierstite. 

Obiit vitd patrb. 



0b, pro, . 
ol\ inf. i€l, . 
oIk cccL . . 
i^t, inn, . . 
oh. s. p. , 
ob, s,p, U^, 
ob. s.p, nuts. 



/Ktatis. 

Si'puUus, or scpulta. 

Coiiiitatu. 



viv, , or Vf jr. Vivans, or vixit. 



Age, of his or her . . . #r/. . 

lUiiied .v#/w//. 

J n the con Illy of. . . . io/n. 
Was living, or lived (in the \ 

time of) j 

» signifies tliat the two |x:rsons between whose names such mark 

appears were husband and wife. 
I, when placed under a i^crson's name, si^nilics that he or she had 

children whom it is unnecessary to s|K:cify. 
X signifies extinction of that branch of the Family. 
ft./, — ne fallor— implies a doubt ; sometimes represented by a note of 

interrogation. 
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The following Abbreviations are generally employed in 
modern Genealogies: — 

. Ikirn b. 

Marrieil mar. 

Died d. 

buried bu. 

Son and heir s. & h. 

Daughter and heir, or Co-heir . . . dau. & h., or coh. 
Afon. Ins., or M. I., signifies that there is a Nfonuinental Inscrip- 
lion in tlie church where the (xirson referred tu is Inirietl. 

In the example on the next page, it will be seen that 
Henry Holland —whose arms were, Per Fess az, and gn,^ 
three Flcurs-de-fys ar^. — married Alice, the daughter and 
co-heir of Henry Mailmaing. Their daughter Jane married 
Thomas Goldwell, whose son William, in right of his mother, 
quartered the Arms of Goldwell, Holland, and Mailmaing. 
Alice Haute, William GoldwelPs wife, was heir to four 
Coats — Haute, Surrenden, Gatton, and Dene: hence their 
daughter Joan, who married Thomas Toke, of Here, brought 
in Goldwell, Holland, Mailmaing, Haute, Surrenden, Gatton, 
and Dene, to the Escutcheon of the Tokes,— from whom are 
descended the existing families of the Tookes, Tukes, and 
Tucks. 

The task of tracing the Pedigree of a family is freifuently 
one of considerable difficulty, more especially if the name of 
such family be of common occurrence. For the assistance 
of those who may be desirous of discovering their own or 
others' ancestry, I subjoin a few directions, attention to 
which will generally bring such investigations to a suc- 
cessful issue. It would be advisable, in the first place, to 
ascertain at the College of Heralds what records, if any, are 
there to be found of the Family whose descent is required. 
Pedigrees are, in most instances, deposited with the Heralds, 
on receiving a Grant or Confinnation of Arms ; and with 
Peers of the Realm this is compulsory. These Pedigrees arc 
frequently continued by the grantee's descendants. The re- 
cords in the Family Bible, or other documents of a similar 
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nature, will usually give two or three generations : beyond 
these (should the College of Heralds afford no assistance), 
reference must l>e made to Parochial and other local Registers, 
and Wills. The latter frequently supply a valuable clue 
to collateral branches of the Family.' Old numbers of 
The Annual Register and The GentlematCs Magazine, Army 
Lists, and College Registers, will also, in many instances, be 
found of great service. If the Pedigree can lie traced up to 
the middle of the Seventeenth Century, and the Family were 
at that time entitled to Armorial Bearings, the Visitations 
of the Heralds may carry it three generations higher, or 
more. The real labour now commences ; and unless the 
Family were during the Sixteenth Century either Noble, or 
were landed proprietors, further research is almost useless. 
County Histories, Documents in the Public Record Office 
())articularly Sulisidy Rolls, for in them will l>e found the 
names of cv;^ry householder assessed), and, in some cases. 
Municipal Archives and Monastic Chartularies, must now be 
carefully and patiently examined ; ' the genealogist bearing 

' The transcripts of Wilb of all persons who resided in or around 
I..ondon are to be found at Somerset House, as are also those of many 
|)crsons in the Country who devised projierty of any considcral>lc 
amount ; IhiI sometimes, particularly when only small pro|)ertics were 
bcqueathcti, the Executors would prove the Wills in the Court of the 
Ui^op within whose Diocese they were situated. Some Dioceses con* 
tained an exemi>t jurisdiction, cadled a Peculiar, in which many Wills 
were proved. Individuals are sometimes supposed to have died intestate, 
when their Wills arc rvally de|Xksitc<l in some insignificant Peculiar, or 
pcrl^lKk at PctcrUuough, York, or Durham. The records of the Cir- 
cumcision of Jewish iniants are carefully preserved in the Synagogues. 
Full details x4 ihoir |virentagc are given, long licforc they were re- 
quireil by the Kcgibtration Act of 1837. The Society of Friends, com- 
monly calk\l Quakers, are admirable genealogists. Unfortunately, many 
of their early records are lost ; but those that exist arc absolutely 
|)crrcct in every essential |)articular. 

« Mr. W. J. Haixly, F.S,A,, and Mr. W, I'age, F.S.A., whose 
valuable IaUhir» are justly appreciated by every worker in the Anti- 
fpiArlAn rtcld, have ivccntly (1S93) issued a Calendar of tlie Ftrt of 
/Vwi fm UmdiM) ,)uU MkKllcM:x liuui the reign of Richard 1. to the 
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in mind that no reliance can be placed on the orthography of 
proper names, either of persons or places. Except in a few 
rare instances, it is utterly impossible to trace a Pedigree 
beyond the time of Richard the Second ; and those persons 
who assert that their Ancestors * came over with the Con- 
queror* derive their authority chiefly, if not wholly, from 
Tradition, or their own imagination. For the same reason 
that it is difficult lor such persons to prove their assertion, it 
is equally difficult to refute it. 

Nothing is more common than for a person bearing a 
certain name to imagine that he is necessarily connected 
with another family of the same name. Samuel Johnson, 
the retired tmdcsman, anxious to trace his pedigree, 
may l)C of the same family as the I iCxicographcr, but the 
chances are that he is not. In the London newspapers of 
the 14th September, 1870, appeared an account of an In- 
quest on an infant who was found in Tolmers Square. 
The child was taken to the Workhouse, where it subse- 
quently died. At the Inquest it was described as ' Joseph 
Smith, parents unknown.' The Coroner asked how, if the 
parents were unknown, it was called Joseph Smith. The 
reply was that when a deserted child was brought into the 
Workhouse, it was given the name of one of the Cuardians, 
and Mr. Joseph Smith happening to be the Chairman for 
that week, the child was named after him. 

Thousands of children have received their names at the 
hands of the Parish Deadlc. * Dr. T^inkestcr held an In- 
quest at Marylcbonc Workhouse, on the body of a female 
child which had been christened Elizabeth Wim|)olc, from 
the circumstance that it had been found in an area in Wim- 
pole Street. . . .' {Standardy Nov. 15, 1872). I knew a 

year 1834. The Pedes Finium^ prcscrvccl in Ihe Public Record Office, 
arc of the tUtnost 5^;rvicc to (he ((cncnlogiHt, for, dcnlint; ns they do 
nuiKlly with the convcynnce of Iniid, |H:rsons from every pnrl of the 
country, and in every sl.'i(ii>n of life, are mentioned. These records 
h.iTe htthorlo lK.*en unindcxcil, and, therefore, lo a great extent, un- 
available to the searcher. 

12 
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l)erson called Momington, who was brought up in the 
Foundling Hospital, and received lier name from tlie fact of 
having been found, when an infant, in Momington Crescent. 

Many of the descendants of such children, now perhaps 
in good circumstances, but ignorant of their origin, fondly 
imagine that they are allied to the noble families whose 
names they bear. 

Further, it must be borne in mind that it was not until 
the Fifteenth Century that Surnames among the lower classes 
became general. Before that period (although serfdom no 
longer existed), it was much the same in England as it was 
in the United States thirty years ago : that is, two slaves, 
neither with any further name than John, would for distinc- 
tion sake l)C called by their master's name, and those names 
they and their descendants retained after their emancipation. 

Again, private soldiers, sailors, and actons, seldom give 
their real names when they commence their career ; and in 
the majority of cases the name so assumed is that by which 
they and their descendants are known. 

At the same time, it must be borne in mind that the 
pronunciation of proper names has done much to baffle the 
genealogist. The Moons, Boons, and Bones of to-day un- 
doubtedly derive their patronymics (whether directly or 
indirectly I cannot pretend to say) from the dc Mohuns 
and the de Bohuns. Puddefat and Puddephatt are to-day 
common family names in the western part of Hertfordshire. 
By various records I have traced the name through Pudifer 
and Pedifer to Pied-de-fer, in which fonn it ap|)ears in an 
Inquisitio post mortem in the time of Edward HI. 

The Visitations of the Heralds are invaluable to the 
Genealogist. These Visitations were made for the purpose 
of examining the right by which the persons within the 
respective Heraldic Provinces bore Arms, or were styled 
Esquires or Gentlemen. The results of these official in- 
quiries were carefully collected, and subsequently recorded 
in the College of Heralds. The earliest Visitation which 
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we |>ossess took place in 1528-9, by order of a Commission 
granted and executed by Thomas Benoilt, Ciarendeux ; 
although informal Visitations were made in the reigns of 
Hknry the Fourth, Edward the Fourth, and Henry the 
Skvknth, of which only fragments remain. Until 1687, 
when the last Visitation was mado, ihcy were regularly con- 
ducted every twenty or thirty years. Unfortunately for the 
Genealogist, dates are, for the most i)art, omitted in these 
recorded Pedigrees ; but, by collating them with the Visita- 
tions of other Counties and periods, the dates can generally 
be approximated with tolerable precision. It is much to be 
regretted that these MSS. arc now dispersed in various 
places : some arc to be found in the Lil)raries of Queen's 
College, Oxford ; Caius College, Cambridge ; and in those 
of other provincial towns ; while some are in private collec- 
tions : but by far the greatest numl>er are preserved in the 
British Museum and the College of Heralds. 

Some of the Visitations and earlier documents have been 
legibly copied and published ; but as these constitute but a 
small part of the entire collection, it is absolutely necessary 
that the student should be able to decipher the originals. 
In Astlc*s Origin mtd Progress of Writing {^\,o^ 1803), and 
Wright's Court Hand Restored (sq. 8vo, 1773), ample direc- 
tions will be found for the acquirement of a knowledge of the 
various styles of caligraphy practised in ICngland, down to 
the reign of Elizaueth ; but as the Visitations connnenccd 
from alxiut the period where these authors conclude, I have 
deemed it advi.sable to furnish a few examples of later styles, 
taken from Manuscripts preserved in the British Museum. 

The accom|)anying tabular Alphal)et shows the princi^Kil 
alterations and modifications which have at various times 
been effected in the formation of letters. It must not, how- 
ever, be regarded as a complete Paradigm ; for even con- 
temi)orary scril)es frequently dilTered widely from each other 
in their caligraphy. 

Caley, in a Parliamentary Return on the Public Records 
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of the Kingdom ordered in 1803, ^Tites : 'From the Norman 
Conquest until the reign of Henry the Third, the Character 
or Hand- Writing of Ancient Records is in general plain and 
perspicuous ; of this latter reign, however, there are many 
Records which cannot be read with facility, on account of the 
intricacy of the character, and the numl)cr of abbreviations. 

'The same observations may be applied to Records 
from this reign until that of Edward the Third inclusive. 

' From this period downwards, I have experimentally 
found that less difficulty occurs in reading and translating 
Records, and that the Hands used from the reign of Richard 
the SecoND to that of riiii.ii* and Mary arc such as may 
ho read without much trouble. 

' Hitherto, each reign ap|)cars to have had a set or uni- 
form character ; but in the reign of Elizabeth and her 
successors, the Clerical Mode seems to have been in a great 
measure abandoned, and each transcriber to have written 
according to his own fancy ; and it is observable that the 
English Records of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
arc in general more diilicult to be read than the Latin 
Records of preceding Ages.' 

A more general uniformity of Character was preserved 
in early legal documents, from the circumstance that they 
were all prepared by the Clergy, who throughout Europe 
formed one body ; but as the art of writing became more 
general amongst the I «iity, other styles were introduced. 

In order to familiarise the student with the style of 
writing usually found in the Visitations, 1 have annexed 
facsimiles of portions of Heraldic Manuscripts preserved 
amongst the Harleian Collection. 

The greater part of the Visitations are written in the 
manner of the examples in Plate 4. These are by far the 
most diilicult of any to decipher ; but a few hours of care- 
ful application will enable the student to read them 
with tolerable ease. When names of places occur— such as 
Villages or Country-seats— with which the reader is unac- 
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quatntcd, he should always refer to a Gazetteer of the 
County to obtain the correct orthography. 

An experienced reader of Manuscripts possesses one great 
advantage, inasmuch as he can generally see at the first 
glance the nature of a document ; and, being familiar with 
the form in which such instruments arc couched, can arrive 
at its contents without having to decipher one-fourth of it. 
Thp most connnon descrii>lion of Charters, and those of the 
greatest value to the Genealogist, are deeds ostensibly of 
gift, but really of sale ; and these are almost universally 
worded as follows : Sciant presenies et futuri quod ego 
Peirtis de BarUme filius Johannis de Bartone dcdi cofuessi 
ei hoc presenti carta men confirmavi Rogero et Henrico 
filiis meis et heredibus ac assigttatis eorum unam acram 
terra arabilis cum pertinentiis suis in parockia de Witford 
vocatam Langcroft et jacentem inter pratum Roberti Warner 
et messuagium meum quod Radulphus le Hunt pater Alicia 
uxoris mea mihi dedit. Habendum et tenendum totam pre- 
dictam acram terra arabilis cum pertinentiis suis prcdictis 
Rogcro et Henrico heredibus ac assignatis corum de capitate 
domino feodi per servicia inde debita et de Jure consueta, Et 
ego prcdictus Pctrns et hcnuies mei predictam acram terra 
arabilis aon pertinentiis predictis Rogero et Henrico heredibus 
ac assignatis eorum contra omnes gentes 7varantizabimus 
impcrpctnum. In atjus rci testimonium huic present a carta 
sigillum meum appttsni, Hiis testibus . . . Data apud 
Excestre die dominica proxima post fesiinn sancti Pauli 
apostoli anno regni regis Edwardi tertii post conquestum 
nono. 

Supposing that the student has a knowledge of I^tin, 
with a Ducange or Spelman ' to resolve the l>arbarous mon- 
astic words, and has mastered the Alphabet, he has still to 
l>ecomc acipiainted with the various abbreviations generally 
used. It would be impossible in this place to give all the 

' In old editions of Ainrtvcrth^s Dictionary there is a good Glossary 
of Mediseval Latin words, quite sufficient for ordinar>' use. 
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contractions to be found in old MSS. ; I therefore content 
myself with giving tlie most frcciuont : — 

M =er, at the end or middle of a word ; never at 
the beginning. Example : Inte§=Integer ; Kn)vis= 
Enervis ; ¥minus=Terminus ; Infea = Interea ; M agist = 
Magistcr. It may also serve as ar, ir, or, or ur. 

^=us final. Ex. : Extn^sExternus ; Dom^=Domus. 

2=rum, genitive pluml. ]Cx. : 1[or'^=Horum. 

bj=bus final. Ex. : Omnibus Omnibus. 

p=per. Ex. : pfecit=Perfecit. 

|j=pro. lilx. : 4ifect^=Profeclus. 

p and j) are also used in the middle and at the end of 
words, as Sup=Super ; and Imbibe = I mprobe. 

[)s=pre or pra*. Ex, : i]dict^=l*redictus. 

A line through a long letter, as h, or over a short one, 
as m, indicates that there is an omission of one or more 
letters. Thus, Johes =s Johannes ; Ricus = Ricardus ; 
Acra = Acram ; Dorainu = Dominum ; tre nfe=Litterae 
nostras ; Millimo = Millesimo ; heas s Habeas ; ptuu= 
Perpetuum. 

The Inquisiiiones post Moriem^ in the Record Office, 
are of the utmost value. Their tenor is 'Inquisition taken 
at (time and place) l)efore A. B. the King's escheator ; CD. 
&c. being jury, who say upon their oath tliat E. F. on the 
day he died was ix)ssessed of (particulars of estates at length, 
how acquired, and how held). And that the said E. F. died 
on the . . . and that G. H. is his son and next heir, and 
of the age of . . . years.' 

If the student will carefully apply himself to the study 
of a I'ourteenth Century deed in good condition, he will be 
surprised at his own cleverness in being able to decipher 
that which a few hours before appeared as unintelligible as 
an Egyptian i)apyrus. 
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!''•«• .19«> ^'">•" »*'« ''•ff'Uy tjf J^'W WlI.IJAM i>K STAtTNTOH, 

ill Staunton Chtircbt Notts (a.o. i3a6). 




CIIAPrKR XXll 

HATCHMENTS 

ATCHMKNTS ' are lozenge-shaped frames 

charged with a Shield of Arms, and usually 

affixed to the front of a house on the 

death of one of its principal inmates. In 

, I I Mw- delineating a Hatchment, certain rules 

^ lA V R^ are observed, by which it is clearly indi- 

^^X/ X^^ catcd whether the deceased i)erson were 

single, or married ; a widower, or widow ; and also the rank 

to whirh he or she was entitled. 

If the deceased person were a Bachelor, the whole of the 
field on which his Shield is placed should \)C black, and all 
the accessories — such as Coronet, Crest, Sup|X)rters, &c. — 
which usually ensigned his Shield should appear in the 
composition. In the place of his family Motto, some legend 
of a religious tendency is commonly inscrilnrd on the Motto- 
scroll (Mg. 393). 

' The Initial IcUcr is Inkcn from a small window in the North 
Aisle of King Henry the Seventh's Cha|)el, Westminster Abbey, 
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The Anns of an unmarrii:d T^ndy arc charged ui>oii a 
I^>i!cngc ; a knot of rihhuns lakes iho [ilacc *^ a CtcsI, niul 
the Motlu is oniillcd. In uihor rcspucts her llatchniciit u 
Bimiiar to that of a Bachelor. 

As in every case Armorial Insignia oa llitlciimcnts arc 
mnnihnllcil in accordance with the rt^ulatiuns ahcady .speci- 
fied, the Amis or a Widower api>caT impnied with those of 
his kite- wife; or, if she wcru -An Heiress, they would Ix: 
chaigud u|)Oi) an Inescutcheon of i'relence, ensigned with 
the usual cxlra-scutal accessories. 

'I'he acconnwiiying diagram (Fig. 39^) exemplirics the 



nuinncr in which a \Vidow wuu)d exhibit her bcrvaventenl 
to the world. 

ll will lie ohsincd that tliai [lurtion uf the frame un which 
i)h- Arms of the wile re:>t is while, showing that she survives ; 
wliik- the deUerMde, on nliiih tlte Amis uf her bte husband 
ar^- pbce\t, is bUek. If the wife woiv dead, and the husband 
were siill living this arrangement would be reversed— the 
Amis, ds l>cl't.'re, a]>(iearing upon a Shield. On the death of 
a Widow, the Anus of hot bte hiu.band and herself wouW 
be iiniuU-d iip>.Mi a liwen^e. wichviui Crest or Motto. Ini- 
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paled Arms on a Shield, on a Hatchment all black, bespeaks 
the death of a Widower. 

On the decease of a Bishop, — who impales his Paternal 
Arms with those of his See, — the sinister side, on which his 
own Arms appear, is black ; that portion of the field over 
which his Official Anns arc placed being white. AIk)vc the 
Shield is his Mitre, behind which two Pastoral Slaves are 
usually placed in saltire. Bishops never use Supporters. 
In the case of the wife of a Bishop dying during the lifetime 
of her husband, two Shields, placed side by side on the same 
Hatchment, would l>e employed. On the dexter Shield, 
resting on a white field, would appear the Arms of the 
P>ishop, and those of his Sec, im|)alcd ; and, on the sinister 
Shield, his Paternal Arms, and his late wife's also impaled — 
the latter upon a black field. 

In like manner, two separate Shields are employed if 
the husband were decorated with the Order of the Garter, 
Bath, &c. ; that on the dexter containing the Knight's 
Paternal Coat of Arms, surrounded by the Motto of the 
Order ; and that on the sinister being charged with the 
two coats impaled in the usual manner. In all the fore- 
going instances, such |)crsons as are entitled to Supporters 
and Coronets have them duly set forth. 

The Hatchment of a Bachelor may readily be distin- 
guished from that of a Widower, by observing that the 
Arms of the former are either single or quartered ; whilst 
the latter are impaled. The same distinction obtains between 
the llatchmenls of a Spinster and Widower. 
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CHAlTtSR XXIir 

DRAWING AMI ICMIILAZONINC 



nr.AZONING' inay be 
cgardod as llic Art nrwitidi 
Irmory JsthcSciencciand, 
Hiked, Ihc two nrc so inti- 
mately connected that the 
tudentwho can lay claim to 
10 other acquirement than 
. knowledge of the technical 
enns employed by Heralds, 
nd is unable from a written 
llni!on to delineate a Coat 
of Arms ooncctly and artistically, cannot consider his 
heraldic education complete. In the few plain directions 
which arc subjoined for the guidance of those who wish 
to learn something of the Art of Emblazoning, only the 
mcclianiciil processes to lie adopted can be pointed out : 
manipulative skill must be acipiircd by practice ; Init no 
amount of intilructiuii can im|iart true artistic feeling. It 
is a generally received opinion that Heraldry affords but 
little scope for artistic talent : this, however, is far from 
being the case ; in proof of which, it is but necessary to 

' The inilial Idler is taken from the Granl to Etlwnrd the Bbck 
rrince, by EJwSTil ihe Third, of the Duchy of Aquitnine. {Itfiis. iliit.. 
Col. Uh.tfiieD. VEI.) 
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compare some of the beautiful specimens of the Media&val 
Ages with others of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 

It does not follow that because a person is a good ' artist ' 
in the common acceptation of the term, he would there- 
fore be a good cmblazoner. 'I'hc Armorist is sometimes |)cr- 
mittcd, and even necessitated, to employ a certain amount 
of conventionalism, both of form and colour, in the execution 
of his designs, which is not allowed to the ' artist.' In Sir 
John Feme's Blazon of Gtntrit two characters are intro- 
duced who hold a disquisition on this subject. One objects 
to an lyiglc l)cing represented as cheque^ aflirming that he 
never saw a bird of that tincture ; to whom the other re- 
plies : ' Do you fmde fault with it l)ecnusc the Eagle is not 
borne to her nature ? Avoyd that phantasie as speedily as 
you can. Although things borne according to their nature 
and colour be very commendable, yet is there as good 
misteries and honourable intendcments in Coats wherein 
be borne fishes, beastes, fowles, &c., different from their 
nature.' 

When drawing a Charge, one should endeavour to make 
it fill the space at command as fully as possible ; though by 
so doing it may appear somewhat disproportioned : thus, 
the cross humetti on page 61 might sometimes 
apix^ar as at fig. 395, and at others as at fig. 396, 
according to the shape of the s|>ace to be filled. 

In delineating Animals, the modern etublnxoncr 
should neither be too anxious to represent them 
with such scrupulous exactness as though they were 
intended to illustrate a work on Natural History, ''Vws. 
nor should he servilely imitate the examples 
of the early practitioners of the art, who, 
through want of knowledge, violated the 
laws of drawing and of Nature. In reprc- ""'b. 396. 

senting purely conventional or conventionalised beings, such 
as GriflUns orDolphins, of course the Armorist of the present 
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day must strictly adhere to lliose rortns originally ascribed 
tu tlicin til Heraldry; hut there is iin reason why, in 
delineating natural Cliarges, he should |>erpetiiate the mis- 
conceptions of the early Emblazoners. In an Illumination 
1 examined lately, a Heron and an Eagle were represented 
as voliinl, with their legs lianging straight down. Now, 
this is manifestly wrong ; for wading birds extend their 
legs horizontally to their entire length while flying, and 
short-legged birds draw theirs close to their bodies, so tliat 
they press against the thighs, leaving little more than the 
claws visible. 

There is no greater field for the display of artistic talent 
in Armory than in the arrangement of the various acces- 
sories of the Shield. It s«-arcely falls within the limits of a 
work treating of the whole science in general to furnish 
m:Hiye\:nn|iles of this [Kirlicular branch of the .snltjcy^t, but 
the accompanying outline may l)e advantageously adopted 
M for the Achievement of an Esquire or Gentleman. 



The Achievement on the Brass to Sir John Say, in 
Broxbourne Church, HKRTroRDSitiRE (a.d, 1473), is pai- 
ticubrly graceful and effective. (See Title-page.) 

The method of representing the Tinctures of Coats of 
Arms by lines drawn in ceruin directions has been described 
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at page 52. Another mode is sometimes made use of, when 
a simple sketch or memorandum of the Charges and Tinc- 
tures is required, known as Tricking. Nearly all the Coats 
of Arms contained in the Visitations of the Heralds are 
represented in this manner, effected by making a rough 
drawing of the Coat, and indicating the Tinctures by Initial 
letters, as follows : — 

Or O., or Or. 

Argent . . .A. 

Gules G. 

Azure B., for Blue 

Vert V. 

Sable S. 

Purpure . . .P. 

Proper .... Ppr. 

Ermine . . . . R., or Er. 
These Abbreviations are also sometimes used in the 
V^isitations in blazoning Arms. 

The example in the margin is 
a facsimile of Ihc Arms of the 
family of HAi,i)iNr.TON,ofOxKORi>» 
laken from the Visitation of that 
County {JIarL MS, No. 1541) ; 
which would be blazoned : Argent; 
on a Ctievron sabie^ behveen three 
Pellets^ as many looses of the 
field. 

When a Charge is rei>eated 
upon a Shield, the number is sometimes, for the sake of 
brevity, indicated by figures placed 
on the spots which such repeated 
Charges would occupy, as in the ac- 
companying illustration, which re- 
presents the Arms of Giu^v, of Suf- 
folk and EssF.x : Or : a Pale between 
Jour I'leiirS'de-lys gules, 

u 





^#v» 




Fig. 398. 




Fip. 100. 
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Much difficulty is frequently experienced in accurately 
determining the Fess-point in a Heater, or Kite-shaped 
Shield, in consequence of its narrow Base ; for if the Fess- 
point be taken as the exact centre, and the Shield be divided 
horizontally by a line drawn through that point, the upper 

portion will be found greatly to preponde- 
rate over the lower. In a Shield of this 
form, it is advisable to cut off from the 
Base about one-ninth of its entire length, 
and to place the Fess-point midway between 
such dividing-line and the top of the Shield. 

Fig74oa '^^^ '*™® allowance should be granted when 
the Escutcheon is to be divided into three 
parts, so as to determine the depth of a charged Chief. It 
is of the utmost importance to Ax the Fess-point correctly ; 
for, unless that l)e done, it is imiH)ssil)]e to draw any of the 
Honourable Ordinaries so tliat they shall occupy their 
proper positions. 

The Tinctures of the Field, Charges, and Crest, being 
specified in the Blazon, and those of the Wreath and Helmet 
implied, it is only in the Mantling and Motto-scroll that the 
emblazoncr has an opportunity of exhibiting his artistic 
combination of colour. In an Achievement of Arms, con- 
trast is frequently more effective than harmony. If, there- 
fore, the dominant Tincture of the Escutcheon or its Charges 
be Blue, the Mantling may be Orange ; if Red, Green ; if 
Yellow, Purple ; and via vcrsA,^ It is the general custom 
to depict the Mantling Green, irrespective of the other colours 
in the composition ; which practice cannot be too strenuously 

' Some authorities assert that the Mantling should derive its Tinc- 
ture from the field of the Escutcheon ; but I see no adequate reason 
why this rule should be adopted, especially as Heralds themselves 
persistently disregard it. If any system be followed, the Mantling 
should be of the same Tincture as the Livery Colours; but as so few 
Families, out of the thousands which are entitled to Armorial distinc- 
tions, iH>sscss T<.ivcry Colours, it is almost useless to lay down such a 
law on the subject. 
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deprecated. It has been remarked that the liberal use of 
green in decorative art has ever marked its decadence ; and 
by this one feature alone we can, with tolerable accuracy, 
determine whether an Illumination be prior or subsequent 
to the Sixteenth Century, from about which time the decline 
of artistic feeling in Emblazoning and Illuminating may l)c 
reckoned.* 

I shall now proceed to mention briefly the various me- 
chanical appliances to be used, and the progressive steps to 
be taken, in emblazoning a Coat of Arms. Nearly all the 
important Armorial records which remain to us arc executed 
upon Vellum ; and this material is still chiefly employed by 
modem Armorists. I would advise the student, however, 
to make his first essays on drawing-paper, or 'Ix)ndon 
IxKird ' — l)eing less expensive, and easier to work upon. To 
prepare the vellum, it should l)e slightly but thoroughly 
dam|)cd on the outside, which can be distinguished from the 
face by a slight roughness : it should then, while soft, be 
stretched evenly on a Iward wilh drawing-pins, or the edges 
may be fastened with glue ; but the former method is pre- 
ferable. When the skin is perfectly dry, it should \yt dusted 
over with a little |)owdered chalk, contained in a roll of 
flannel, and afterwards wiped with a clean cloth. This re- 
moves all grease that may be upon its surface. If, subse- 
quently, colours refuse to lay evenly, a little prepared ox-gall, 
mixed with them, will overcome the difficulty. I do not 
recommend — I merely say that it is equally efficacious, if 
the refractory surface l>e licked once or twice with the 
tongue, or saliva applied with a brush. 

Vellum docs not [icrmit the erasure of pencil-marks as 
readily as iiaper ; for which reason, unless the cmblazoner 
be tolerably proficient, it is advisable to draw the outline of 

• 'The term ••illuminMcil," iisc<! for lliosc drnwin^rs cxcciilcti in 

gold ami lMxly-a>lour, ill ancient manuscripts, is derived from tlic name 

* applied lo the artists who prtNliiccil them. They were lernicd lUumi- 

fM/^rf (l^it. iUnminalorcs^ Vx, ettluHii»unrs)\ whence the name given lo 

the paintings executed by them.*— FairhoU, 

u 2 
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the intended subject on paper, and transfer it to the vellum, 
or cardlK>ard, in the following manner : Place over the face 
of the vellum a piece of black transfer-paper, and over this 
the original draft, being careful to pin the latter to the 
board in several places, so as to prevent any change in its 
|X)sition. Tlicn, with a hard pencil, trace the outline, using 
an even and gentle pressure. By removing one or two of 
the pins, and carefully lifting the draft and black paper, it 
can be readily seen whether any part of the outline has been 
omitted : if so, refasten the paper, and supply the deficiency. 
This method can only be employed when the draft is made 
on thin paper : if it l)e on cardboard, it will be necessary to 
make a copy of it on tracing-paper, by ])inning the latter 
over the draft, and aircfully following the outline with a 
)>encil. The embla/.oner should not be too anxious to secure 
small ik'tails in the transfer : these can be bettor sup[)lic(l 
afterwards ; it is quite sufficient to trace the general outline. 
A piece of stale bread is preferable to india-rubber for clean- 
ing the vellum and erasing pencil-lines. Tracing-paper, as 
sold in the shops, is frequently greasy, and when used, espe- 
cially on vellum, causes the colours subsequently employed 
to flow irregularly. It is easily prepared, by rubbing one 
side of a sheet of foreign post, or ' whited brown ' paper, 
with a broad-pointed Cumberland B.B.B. pencil, or with a 
block of stove blacklead. The powdered grate-lead will 
answer very well, if a pad of wadding be used to rub it over 
the surface. Red transfers can be produced by preparing 
the thin paper with powdered red chalk. By using paper 
blackened on one side only, the back of the draft is preserved 
clean. It is obvious that, if two objects are to be represented 
in the same attitude, but reversed — such as wings conjoined, 
two Lions combattant, or the two sides of a Mantling-^it is 
only necessary to turn the tracing. 

While on the subject of tracings, it may not be out of 
place to tell the young student how to rub monumental 
brasses. Carefully dust the brass, so as to remove any dirt 
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that may be on it. Then lay on it a strip of white paper. 
The best is thin * h'ning paper/ which costs at the paper- 
hanger's about 2\d, the piece — i.e. twelve yards. (7£K7^ paper 
is bad : it is too thick. Then put weights on the pai)er, to 
keep it in position — hassocks or cushions do admirably — 
and with the hand press heavily on the most delicate parts 
of the brass work, so as to squeeze the paper into the details 
of the engraved surface beneath. Then, with a piece of 
shoemaker's heel-ball (it is made in three qualities ; get the 
softest), rub the surface of the pa|)er, being careful not to 
touch the stone slab outside the brass. For a delicate 
nibbing (a much worn coin for example), tissue-paper should 
lie used, and well pressed on the object for a minute or two 
with the thumb. Should the original be very slightly in 
relief, heel-ball will not render all the details. In that case a 
thick unguent should be made with lamp-black and lard, 
applied with a pad or dabber. This pad is simply a small 
bunch of rags tied up in a cloth. The pad should be 
thoroughly blackened, but still as sparingly as possible. 
Then, with the blackened pad, lightly rub the surface of the 
|xii>er, and if the o|>eration be carefully performed, details 
will api^ear on the pai)er scarcely visible on the original. 

Rubbings of Inscriptions on Church Bells are frequently 
very difficult to make, as the letters stand in too high relief, and 
the surface is not plane. The best way is to take a strip of thin 
cartridge jwper, [Kiste it one side, above and below the Inscrip- 
tion, and stick it on the Inrll. While yet damp, press it firmly 
with the hand, on, and into, the Inscription. When quite dry, 
get a piece of ' uppers ' leather, damp it, and rub the lettering. 

After this digression let us return to our vellum drawing. 

When the pencil outline is complete, it should be care- 
fully inked over with a fine steel pen. For this process it 
is important that the best Indian Ink should l)c cmiiloyed ; 
for if an inferior description, or lampblack, be used, when 
the colours are applied the outline will ' run,' and ruin the 
work. It would be well to test the permanency of the Indian 
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Ink before using it upon the vellum. Every straight line, 
however short, should be ruled ; nothing mars the general 
appearance of a Coat of Arms more than an irregular, jagged 
outline. When the whole has been inked-in, all pencil- 
marks should be removed with a piece of bread ; for they 
become indelibly fixed if washed over with colour. 

In this state the drawing is ready to receive the Tinctures, 
^lie first to be applied arc the Metals. There arc three 
methods of gilding, viz. with gold-leaf, shell-gold, and gold- 
pa|)er. When the first is employed, the surface intended to 
be gilded must be painted with gilding-size, and, when nearly 
dry, the leaf laid over it, and gently pressed with a pad of 
wadding. The superfluous gold from the edges can l>e 
removed with a dry brush. It is advisable to dilute the size 
with water, and to give the vellum two coats, allowing the 
first to dry ; and, al the moment of applying the leaf, to 
breathe upon the size. Amateurs usually experience great 
difficulty in using the ' tip ' — the wide, flat brush with which 
the gold is applied. Simple as the operation seems when 
performed by an adroit gilder, it requires considerable dex- 
terity and practice to lift a sheet of the metal from the book 
with the tip, and lay it flat on the ' cushion,' previous to 
its being cut with a blunt knife or spatula into the required 
size. A much easier plan is to take a piece of thin paper, a 
trifle larger than the sheet, rub it well with beeswax, and 
insert it in the l>ook of gold leaf. AVith a slight pressure, 
the gold adheres to the paper ; yet not so firmly but that it 
readily leaves it when placed on the sized surface, and gently 
rublied on the back. One great advantage of this method is, 
that no more gold is used than is absolutely recjuired ; there 
are, consequently, no * skewings,' as gilders term the waste 
metal — which, by the way, are, by custom, the workman's 
perquisite. 

Great care, and some little skill, are required to produce 
an even surface with shell-gold ; nevertheless, it is the best 
adapted for general use. The most frequent mistake made 
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by beginners in the use of this material is, that they do not 
fill the brush sufficiently full ; the conse(|uence is irregular 
patches, some but half gilded. Green shell-gold, which is a 
modem preparation, is very useful in adding brilliancy to 
certain Charges, such as Dragons, &c., when tinctured vert ; 
but its use should 1)C but s^Kiringly adopted. Another method 
of gilding is by cutting out the intended figure in gold- 
jxipcr, previously gummed at the back and permitted to dry. 
This material should only be employed in cases where a 
large surface is to be covered. For Church Decorations, or 
similar purposes, it does well enough, but gold-paper should 
never be used when any pretence is made to ' fmish.' 

When leaf or shell gold is used, after it is ({uite dry a 
piece of wriling-iKiper must be placed over the gilded surface 
and nibbed (]uickly and firmly with an agate burnisher, 
to brighten the gold beneath. With gold-pai)er this is 
unnecessary. 

Gold Charges may be represented in relief by coating 
the surface intended to be giklccl with a prcparatitm called 
Raising Con)|K).sition, the vellum having bcrn previously 
roughened with a knife to make the composition adhere. 
As m«iny coats of this (*()m|M)siti()n should be applied as 
may be found requisite, allowing each coat to dry before 
another is laid on. It must then be sized, and gilded with 
leaf, in the manner previously described. In burnishing 
raised gold, the agate should come in direct contact with 
the metal. 

After the flat Gold Charge is laid down, its details must 
be picked out with yellows and browns, according to the 
intensity re(|uired. 

Or may be represented with Gamboge, Cadmium Yellow, 
or Indian Yellow, shaded with Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, 
or Carmine. Chrome must Ix: iKirticularly guarded against, 
as it rapidly becomes discoloured. The brilliant and opaque 
variety of Cadmium Yellow recently introduced by Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton, under the name of Aurora Yellow, is a 
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perfect substitute for Chrome, and promises to l)e of the 
greatest vahie to Illuminators. Of all the Yellows for 
representing or^ Aurora Yellow, Aurcolin, and Primrose 
Aureolin are most to be recommended. 

For Ar^mt^ silver shell or leaf may be employed, if the 
drawing is to be placed under glass, and kept airtight. 
On account of the liability of silver to oxidise and turn l>lack 
when exposed to the air, Platinum or Aluminium are pre- 
ferable, although they are not so brilliant. Chinese AVhite 
answers for Argait^ when Colours are used in the place of 
Metals. 

For the remaining Heraldic Tinctures the following 
Colours should be employed : 

itu/cs : Vermilion; shaded with (tannine, Crimson l^ike, 
or the newly-introduced Alizarin (Timson ; the last-named 
having the advantage in res|>eet of iicrmanence. 

Azure: Ultramarine or Cobalt; sluided with Prussian 
Blue or Indigo. A beginner should not attempt to cover a 
large surface, particularly if it be irregular in outline, with 
Cobalt, as this Colour exhibits a most perverse tendency to 
dry in patches. French Blue is almost as brilliant as Ultra- 
marine, and is, moreover, much less in price. Both of these 
Colours work very smoothly. New Blue, a i>ale variety of 
French Blue, also answers admirably. 

Sable : Lamp-black. When dry, the shadow-side may 
be deepened with gum-water. 

Vert : Prussian Blue and Camboge mixed ; shaded with 
Moss Green or Carmine. Emerald (]reen is occasionally 
useful in Manllings, when tinctured vert ; but it does not 
work well, and is easily disphued if another Colour lie laid 
over it. Viridian, more or less modified with Aureolin 
makes a very bright and [)ermanent green. 

Purpure : Indian Purple, or a mixture of Carmine and 
Cobalt; shaded with gum or Burnt Carmine. Alizarin 
Crimson, mixed with the new colour known as Permanent 
Violet, forms an excellent i'urpure. 
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Tetinc : Carmine, (janil>ogc or Indian Yellow, and Burnt 
Sienna ; shaded with Umber or Vandyke Hrown. 

Sanguine : Dragon's JMood ; sliaded witli Burnt Car- 
mine. 

It rre(|iicntiy hajipcns that the Ixrauty of an Ilhmn'nation 
is marred by a want of uniformity of tone in th<ise tinctures 
which are composed of others, such as Vert, I'urpure, &c. : 
to obviate this diflficulty, Messrs. Winsor and Newton have 
recently introduced a box of Heraldic Colours containing 
all the Tinctures, simple and com|K)und, employed in the 
art, whereby the operations of the emblazoner are much 
facilitated. From the experience which I have had both in 
heraldic and other illumination, I consider the Colours of 
the above-named makers to stand unrivalled, not only for 
brilliancy and permanence, but for the ease with which they 
may be applied. 

DiAPERiNc:, as a method of relieving the monotony of a 
large plain surface by means of a kind of |jattern composed 
of small devices constantly repeated, has been already noticed 
at pp. 78-81. 

In conclusion, I must impress upon the student the 
absolute necessity of cleanliness in all his manipulations, if 
he wish to produce a brilliant result. The [xilctte, or saucer, 
should l>e scrupulously clean, and free from dust ; the 
brushes should always be carefully washed l)eforc they are 
laid aside ; and the water with which the Colours are 
mixed should Iw frc(|uuntly changed, if the brushes are 
rinsed in it. When a Compound Colour has to be prepared, 
such as Green, one cake of Colour must never be rubbed 
in a saucer containing another Colour ; but a separate saucer 
must be used for each, and the colours afterwards mixed 
with a brush. The Yellows are particularly liable to have 
their brilliancy impaired if they come in contact with the 
least trace of any olher Colour. If, however, prejKired 
Heraldic Colours be used, the Illuminator will be s|)ared the 
trouble and uncertainty of nu'xing compound tinctures. 
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ciiArrKR XXIV 

FRENCH II K K A 1. 1) R Y 

IT was prolkibly amongst the Germans that the system of 
Armory which now obtains in England derived its 
origin. To the French, however, must l)c accorded the 
crciUt of reiliicing it to a Science— as would ap|x»r from 
the terms whicli are employed in it ; if, indeed, we had not 
Icarneil the fact from History. It might be supposed, as 
ICnglish Armorists originally received their instruction 
iliraUly from the French, that the systems adopted in both 
iH)untries would be identical. Such, however, is not the 
case. In course of years, modifications of details, and, in 
many instances, considerable differences in the significations 
of terms, have arisen, which have at length caused a wide 
NO|)aration between the Armory of France and that of 

Kngland. 

Many of the terms used in Blazoning bear the same 
lucuning in both languages ; but there are some imjx>rtant 
ihU'criMU cs, l)Oth in the princiiial Charges and the method of 
(Mnpli)ying them, which render a study of French llcmldr)* 
highly necessary. The Jiar^ for example, is unknown to 
l«'uMU*h Armorists ; with them, the Fcss has no diminutive ; 
\\\\\\ which they designate a Barre is with us skBeftd'Simsl^r, 
Tlio A/ts/Mt in France, is always represented of six points, 
iind piciCiHl ; while the £f0t7e has but five points, which are 
><tiiilHl((t ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ England, wavy. The Chevron is 
diiiwn very much higher, and, when there is no Charge in 
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the centre Chief, it extends almost to the top of the Es- 
cutcheon ; the Bordure^ also, occupies considerably more 
space than with us. Dragons are always drawn as Wy- 
verns ; and the Cockatrice is never seen on Shields of 
French Arms. 

The Tincture Vert is invariably rcndcrcil in French, 
Sifwpk ; Veri is found only in very ancient documents. It 
will be seen also, by reference lo the List of Terms .it pp. 
314-316, that Party per ifcnd^ Bend^sinistcr^ Fess^ and yW(f, 
are each expressed by certain distinctive terms. In blazon- 
ing a Field or Charge which is gutte^ the French always 
s|iccify the particular guttie by the Tincture : for example, 
they would not blazon fig. 147 as Guiti de iarmfSy but Gntie 
dfazur, which is more simple than the English system, and 
ought to be generally adopted. 

Colour is frequently imposed upon Colour, and, when so 
done, is expressed by the term Causu^ as in the Blazon of 
the Arms of Le Camus^ which is, De guatles ; un Pelican 
d'argenf^ cmavglanfc de gHetties^ dam son aire ; tin Chef 
cousu tfaznr^ charge tfiui Flciir-de-lys or ; which would bo 
blazoned in liinglish. Gules ; a Pelican in her piety argent^ 
vulning herself proper ; on a Chief azure ^ a Fleur-de-lys or. 
In German,' Italian, and Spanish Armory, also. Colour 
frequently ap|)ears u|)on Colour ; the Arms of the Sixmish 
In(|uisition were : Sable ; a Cross vert. 

Another important |)oint in which the ICnglish and 
French Heralds difler is in Marshalling. The latter do not 
impale the Arms of Husband and Wife, but place them 
eucoli^ on two separate Shields. The Issue im|)ale their 
Parents' Arms when, under similar circumstances, in Eng- 
land they would be entitled to quarter them. I have before 
mentioned, in the chapter on Cadency, that the Bordure 
Compony was formerly employed as a Brisure to indicate 

' A peculiarity of German Heraldry is, that the Charges are placed 
imlinerently, either moving towards the Dexter or Sinister, and some- 
times affrontL 
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illegitimate descent ; but, in France, the Bordure serves as 
a Mark of DifTerence for the younger lawful children. 
There, a natural son bears, or ought to l)ear, his Paternal 
Arms upon one of the principal Ordinaries. 

The Heralds of Spain make use of Marks of Difference 
in tiie same manner as in ICngland, but carried to a greater 
extent. Instead of nine Marks, they have thirty-six — that 
is, a distinctive device as a llrisure for each of twelve sons 
for three genenitions— yl/iA.r, avas^ and /rotw/fs. 

The following selection of Arms will exemplify some of 
the technicalities of French Hlazonry : 

jyazur ; i\ la bandc iVor chargce de trots kcrevhses de 
jpteii/es^ it accompagncc de irois moicftvs tf^peron d*tfr^ posees 
deux it uitc ; borne by pEiJ.iiriioK. In Fnglish : Azure; oh 
a Bend between three Alullets of six points^ two and one or^ 
us ntttny lobsters gn/cs. 

Ecartele : anx i et 4, de sable^ a faigie d* argent au vol 
epioye^ semee de Croissants du champ^ et chargee sur Pestomac 
d*une Croix dn mane : aux 2 et 3, ifor^ au iaurier de sinople^ 
et un chef de gueules ; Dk Valorv : In English : Quarterly 
of four : 1 and 4. Sable ; an Jtai^le displayed argent^ seme <f 
CreseentSy and charged on the breast with a Cross of the first : 
2 and 3. Or ; a Laurel-tree inrt, and a Chief gules. 

The Arms of His («race the Duki': of Hkvonsiiikk would 
thus l>c dcscrilied by a French Herald : Ecartele: aux 1 r/4, 
d*argi'nty a trois recontrcs de Cerf de sable^ poses deux 
ct un : au 2, tranche bastille d* argent et de gueules: 
au 3, cchiquetc d'argent et d^azur^ et unt fa see de gueules 
brochanti\ 

Some of the Cluirgcs in Continental Armory - particularly 
that of S|)ain— ap|)ear most grotesque to English Heralds. 
Animals, for instance, are represented as talking to each 
other ; and many Shields of Arms seem as if they were 
designed to illustrate the Fables of .-Esop. Napoleon b 
s;ud to have remarked, on seeing for the first time the 
ratious Quarterings to which his wife was entitled, in which 
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were comprised a goodly assortment of zoological curiosities : 
' Parbleu ! il y a beaucoup d^animaux dans cette famille-1^ ! ' 

But little attention is paid by French Heralds either to 
Crests or Mottoes (devises) ; but all the NMesse^ that is, 
those entitled to bear Arms, ensign their Shields with a 
Coronet ; and the Cait, when thus cnsigncd, is said to be 
limbrk. 

The Arms of most of the great Officers of State were, 
under the Ancien Regime of France, supi)orted by devices 
emblematic of their office. Thus, the Admiral of France 
had two Anchors ; the Vice- Admiral, one. The Grand 
lx)uvclicr (wolf-luintcr) had wolves' heads ; and the Grand 
lUitlcr, two liotllcs. 

The French make a distinction Ijctween Supporters and 
Tenans ; and both may sometimes be seen ensigning a Shield, 
as in the Arms of Albret. In this instance, the lower part 
of the Escutcheon is supported on either side by a Lion, the 
head covered by a helmet ; on each Lion stands an Ragle, 
which, with one foot, hoids the upper portion. 

In 1789, amongst the general annihilation of all aristo- 
cratic distinctions, the office o^Juge d*artnes was abrogated : 
it was restored under the regime of Duona^Kirte, to be again 
extinguished in 1848. A law was passed in 1856 forbidding 
the unlawful assumption of Surnames ; but in this regula- 
tion no mention was made of Armorial Bearings ; hence it 
follows that in France, at the present time, anyone is at 
liberty to devise and bear whatever Arms his inclination 
may dictate - and the Rci>ublican Inclination docs dictate, 
frequently in the most startling manner. 

French and (icrnian Nobility has Ixxrome cheap for the 
reason that all the descendants of a Baron, for example, are 
Barons. A. B. is made a Baron : he has ten sons — they are all 
Barons : each has ten sons— they also are Barons. Thus 
there are, or may be, a hundred and eleven Barons A. B. 
living at the same time, each st)1ing himself as Baron A. B. 
For the assistance of those who may wish to extend their 
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researches to the Heraldry of France, I subjoin a list of the 
principal terms, with their English significations. I have 
not considered it necessary to insert those which are the 
same, or nearly so, in both languages. 



Abouti . 


. Conjoined. 




r Collared : also used to express 


Accole 


J two Swords, &a, placed be- 


A &\#Vf\^IW • • • 


hind a Shield ; and two 




'^ Shields side by side. 


Accompagn^ . 


. Between. 


Accroupi 


. Lodged. 


Acorne . 


. Attired. 


Aisle* 


Winged. 


Ajour6 , 


1 Voided : generally applied to 
' I oi^cii windows of Castles. 




r Usually applied to a Mantling 


Armoy^ . 


. I or Lambrequin, when charged 




L with Arms. 


Arrach^ . 


. Erased ; eradicated. 


Assemble 


. Dovetailed. 


Assis 


. Sejant. 


Bande . 


. Bend. 


Barre 


. Bend-sinister. 


Bouse 


. Water-Bouget. 


Brochant 


. Debruised. 


Caud^ . 


. Coward : applied to Lions. 


Chause . 


Party per chevron. 


Chauss^ trappe 


. Caltrap. 


Clarine . 


. Gorged with small bells. 


Contre-bretess^ 


. Embattled. 


Contre-^cartele 


. Quarterly-quartered. 


Contre-fasc<: . 


. Barry-paly. 


Contre-hermine 


. Ermines. 


Coquille de St. Jacc 


|ues . Escallop. 


CoquilledeSt Mic 


hel . Escallop without ears. 
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Colise . 

Cotoye . 

Coupe . 

Crenelle . 

Croissant 

Dnnclic . 

Dechausse 

Demi-vol 

EcailM . 

Ecartele 

Ecartele en sautoir 

Echiqucte 

Environ ne 

Eploye . 

Etoile . 

Fasce 

Fasce 

Fus^ 

Gerbe 

Hcnninc 

Jumelles . 

I impasse 

Mantclc . 

Martinet . 

Molettc . 

Mome 

Ombre . 

Ongl^ . 

Pannes . 

Parti 

Parti de Tun h. Tautre 

Parti de Fun en I'autre 

Peri 
Pointe 



Hendlet. 
Cotised. 
i'arty j^er fess. 
Embattled. 
Crescent. 
Indented. 
Without claws. 
A wing. 
Scaled. 
Quarterly. 
Party per saltire. 
Cheeky. 
In Orle. 
Displayed. 
Mullet. 
Fess. 
Barry. 
Fusil. 
Garb. 
Ermine. 
Uars gemel. 
I^ngued. 

Party |)er chevron, extending 
to the top of the Escutcheon. 
Martlet. 
Etoile. 
Disarmed. 
Adumbrated. 

Taloned : applied to birds. 
Furs. 

Party per pale. 

Counterchanged (see fig. 159). 
Counterchanged (see fig. 160). 
f Reduced in size : generally 
I equivalent to couped. 
l>asc. 
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Posl' 


f Phced : as, Poso Cii bandc 
' I bondwise. 


Qiiinlcfoiiillc . 
Rencontr^ 


Cinqiicfoil. 
t Affront^ : applied to Aaimab' 
 I heads. 


Snutoir . 


. 5«iltiru. 


Siir Ic lout 


. Vcrl. 
. Over aU. 


Sur Ic lout du tout 


. A second Incsculchcon. 


Taille . 
TnvaUires 
•I'ranchi' . 
Trefflo . 


. Party [icr bend -sinister. 
. Ermine spots. 
. l*any |M:r licnJ. 
. Trefoil. 


Viro . 


. Palk-l. 
. Annulet. 
. Voided. 


\•\^■ri . 


I Dancctte : when applied to Ser- 
' I penis, gliding. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

AMERICAN HERALDRY 

MANY people imagine -and none are more loud in the 
assertion than Americans themselves — that in the 
great Western Republic the species of gentilitial registration 
denominated Heraldry is uncared for. 1'his, however, is 
far from being the fact. Even amongst the fiartisans of 
political equality there is a large majority anxious to exhibit 
their individual su[x:riority. In proof of which, 1 may 
mention that a gentleman connected with the College of 
J leralds recently informed me that the fees received from 
America constitute one of the most imix>rtant sources of 
the revenue of that Institution. 

The Aristocracy of America derives its origin prtnciiKiUy 
from three sources : from the Knickerbocker Families of 
New York— the Van Burens, the SruvvrcsANrs, the Van 
Campkns, the Renskli.akrs, the Van Dams ; from the ( Cava- 
liers who founded the Colony of Virginia- the I»kvkri.kvs, 
the Fairiaxics, the Harrisons, the Skddons, the 15erkk- 
i.EYs ; and from the l*urilans of New England— the Apple- 
tons, the WiNTHROPS, the Riciimonds, the Latiirops, the 
Chauncys, the Wades, the Fosters, &e. It is no matter 
of surprise that Americans, particularly those of the E;istcrn 
States, with all their veneration for Republican principles, 
should be desirous of tracing their origin to the early settlers, 
and of proving their descent from those single-hearted, God 

X 
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fe«iring men who sought in a foreign land that religious 
liberty which was denied them at home. True, that when 
they landed in America they shot down the natives, and 
took forcible possession of their land, without remorse. That, 
however, was simply a matter of detail, and is still the inevit- 
able consec]uence whenever strength and civilisation are 
opposed to weakness and Ixirbarism. iEsop's Wolf and the 
lAimb is a Parable, not a Fable. 

It should be rcmeml>ered, moreover, that the early 
Colonists of New England were, with but few exceptions, 
men of family ; for, in those days, a large sum of money 
was required to equip a vessel for a long voyage, and provide 
the means of subsistence when they were arrived at their 
destination. 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten that during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries many |)ersons 
were ' deported ' to the Colonies on |)olitical grounds, nomi- 
nally as labourers, but really as slaves. Many of these, how- 
ever, may have been of good families, though reduced in 
circumstances by their adherence to the losing cause, whether 
of politics or religion. It is a matter of much difficulty to 
trace the connection of such emigrants with their English 
paternal stem. 

It is curious to note, amidst the simplicity uf the Puri- 
tans' lives — a simplicity which has passed into a proverb — 
the tenacity with which they clung to certain Old- World 
customs. Their Seals, probably brought from England, and 
much of their Plate, were engraved with their Anus ; and 
the same, with the addition of the title Armi^cr^ are in- 
scribed on many of their tombstones.' 

' The following are a few examples in conlirniation uf tlic above : 
iu Doidicster Churdiyaid, MassachuMrlU.- Wiluam i*uOLK,dieJ 
1674 : A%ur4 ; a LipH ram^afU ar^eni^ witkiti ei^ht Flatrs-de-fys im 

Salem Church)'aid, Massachusclls.— 1'ickman : Gules itw^B^tU- 
axu IM uiliir* ^r, tanioMtJ iyfrur JUarikts ttrfftmi. 
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Not the least commendable characteristic of the Pilgrim 
Fathers was the scrupulous accuracy with which they re- 
corded the births and marriages of their children.' These 
documents were carried down to the period of the Revolu- 
tion, when, for about twenty years, their continuity was 
somewhat broken. But when the Republic was firmly 
established, and order once more obtained, the records were 
continued, though under different auspices. Thus it follows 
that, if a descendant of the early settlers can trace his an- 
cestry as far back as the middle of the Eighteenth Century, 
there is seldom much difficulty in clearly determining to 
what ICnglish I'amily he is allied. 

Unfortunately, there is not in the United States of 
America any Institution analogous to our College of 
Heralds ; the consequence is, there are probably more As- 
sumptive Amis borne in that country than anywhere else. 
Nor are the bearers of such Anns to be so much blamed as 
the unscrupulous self-styled Heralds who supply them. The 
advertising London tradesmen who profess to find Arms 
are for the most part less anxious to give themselves the 
trouble of examining the reciuisite documents — even if they 
|)ossess the necessary ability to do so, which many certainly 
do not— than they are of securing the fee. If, therefore, 
they cannot readily find in the printed pages of Burke, 
they do not hesitate to draw from the deptlis of their 
imagination. Many American gentlemen consequently en- 
grave their [>late, and adorn the |ianels of their carriages. 

King's Clia|)cl-yai(l, Ikisloii. —Wins low : Ai\t^ut ; on a Iknd 
ptfet^ eh^ht /Afzett^cs lOii joined or; ami in llic s.inic place, on a lonih 
of I he .SAVAtJK I'nniily : Ary;cnt ; six Liontth saNc. 

Cu|i|)*s Yaril, Boston.— Mountfort : Bendy of tight ^ or and 
azure, 

Cliarlestown, Massachusetts. — Lkmon : Autre ; a Fas bchvcen 
Ikrce Dolphins^ two aftdone^ cmbowed or. 

Granary Yard, Boston.— ToTiiii.i.: Autre; on a Hend ardent y 
coiiscd or^ a f.ion fassani sahle. 

* Sec Nathaniel llawtliorne^s Siar/ci JMter, 

X 2 
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with heraldic insignia to which ihcy have no right wliatcvcr : 
and this, too, though they may liavc an hereditary claim to 
Arms as ancient and honourable as those of a TallxX or a 
Hastings. Nor have native professors of the science been 
behindhand in distributing their worthless favours. The 
names of Thomas Johnson, John Coles, and Nathaniel Hurd, 
are notorious in New England as those of manufacturers of 
fictitious Arms and Pedigrees ; and in New York at the 
present day are many self-styled Heralds who, havuig failed 
in honest trades, have fallen to Pedigree-making, as they 
might have to Fortune- telling, to make a living. 

So, too, with regard to their Coqwrate Heraldry : it is 
much to be regretted that no comi^etent authority should 
have taken cognisance of the Arms borne by the individual 
States. 'il)e National Arms are at once dignified and elo- 
quent : An Ea^lc with wih^s displayed^ holdhi^ in its drxter 
claw a slieaf of Arroivs^ and in its sinister a Thundcrtfolt^ 
all proper ; on the breast a Shield argent^ charged with six 
Pallets gules (constituting the thirteen original States, i.e. 
seven white and six red) ; on a CfUef azure^ forty-four 
Stars of the first (the present number). Motto : E pluribus 
unum} The Plag is equally well conceived : in this, the 
Pallets are Barrulets, and for the Chief is substituted a 
Canton, on which are as many Stars as there are States.' 

' Originally ihere were Lut thirteen Stars on the chief. The others 
have been added as Territories have become States, by reason of the 
increase of inhabitants in those Territories. The five rcnuiining Terri- 
tories, vi/.. Utah, Arizuna, New Mexico, Alaska, and the Indian 
Territory, will in process of time become States, and as each comes 
ii:to the Union another Star will l>c adilcd to the National Arms. It 
is prolKiblc llinl one of the present lar^re Slates will lie diyideil, su that 
the grand ^wX final total of Stars will be fifty. It may be noted by the 
way that the American Stan are not Stars at all. They arc AiutUii 

five |x>ints, unpierced, as officially decreed on the 4th July, 1818. 
I^revious to that time, that is from the 14th June, 1 777, the so-called 
Stars were eight |X)inled. 

' Previous to the Civil War a curious diflferencc was obsenred 
in blazoning the National Flag. In the Northern States it was : ArgttU ; 
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But what shall be said of the Devices assumed by the 
separate States? Old Guiliim himself would have been 
sorely puzzled had he seen the following blazon of the Arms 
of Kansas ; Two Ox-teams and Wagons^ behveen a Man 
ploughing in sinister foreground^ and Indians hunting Buf- 
faloes in diwter middle-distance ; on sinister^ a River and 
double-funnelled^ InttTicane -decked Steamer: Mn'nd Moun- 
tains in distance^ the Sun rising ; on shy, in halfcircle^ 
thirty-seven Stars^ all ptvper. Motto : Ad Astra per 
aspera, 

I confess myself utterly unable to do justice to a verbal 
blazon of the Arms of Orkcon. Perhaps the following will 
give some idea of this heraldic curiosity : On a Fcss^ the 
words, TiiK Union ; /// Chief a Landscape, an Ox-ivagon, a 
Deer, Trees, Mountains, and Prairie ; in distance, the Sea, 
thereon a sailing Ship and a Steamer ; in base, a Plough, 
Bake, Scythe, Garbs, &c. — which I may venture to blazon 
as, All any lunv. 

The J)cviccs of the thirteen original States approach 
much nearer to the standard of true Heraldry ; several, 
indeed, are unexceptionable. As these have already become 
in some degree historical, it may ho interesting to mention 
them. All the Tinctures are supposed to ht proper. 

Nkw York : From behind a Mountain, tlie rising Sun, 
Crest : An Eagle with wings addorsed, holding in its dexter 
claw a JialL Supi)orlcrs : I )exlcr : Justice holding in licr 
dexter lumd a Fasces, and in her sinister hand a Rod ; 
Sinister : Liberty holding in her sinister Juxnd a Staff, on the 
top of which a Cap of Liberty, Motto : Excelsior, 

Connecticut : Three Apple-trees, two and one. Motto : 
Qui transtulit, sustinet, 

six Barnilefs ^u/es ; on a Caittott azure , thirty-four Stars of the first. 
In the Soiilhcrn Slates it was : Cttles ; six Bamttets afyvftt, &'c. In 
the former case the Canton rested on a white stripe ; ami in the latter, 
on a red. This difference was never officially recognise<K 
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Massachusktts : An Indian holding in his dexter hand 
a Baw^ and in his sinister hand an Arraiv : in dexter chief 
an Etoile, Crest : A Cubit Arm grasping in the hand a 
Sword, Motto : Ense petit pacem^ sub iibertate quietem, 

Rhode Island: Flotant erect on waves of the Sea^ a 
Shield charged with an Anchor^ flukes in base^from the ring 
a Cable pendent. Motto : Hope, 

Niiw I Iampsuikk : A Ship on the Stocks ; on the horizon^ 
at sinister side^ tlte Sun in splendour. 

New Jersey: Three Ploughs in pale. Crest: A JVag's 
head couped. Supporters : Dexter : Liberty ^ holding in her 
dexter hand a JVand, on the top thereof a Phrygian Cap ; 
Sinister : Plenty j liolding in her sinister hand a Cornucopia, 

Pennsylvania : Per fess azure and vert ; on a Fess or^ 
bettveen a Ship in full sail on WaveSy proper^ in chief and 
three Garbs of the third in base^ a Plough of tlie fourth- 
Crest : An Eagle rising. Supporters : Tivo Horses capari- 
soned for draughty sable. Motto : Virtue^ Liberty ^ Independ- 
ence, 

Delaware : Arg, ; a Fess gules^ bettveen a Garb and ear 
of Maize in chief proper ; and a Bull passant in base of 
the last. Supporters : Dexter : A Ixibourer holding in his 
dexter hand a Rake^ and in his sinister^ as a Crest, a Ship. 
Sinister : A Hunter liabited in fur^ holding in his dexter 
hand a Fnvling-piece, Motto : Liberty and Independence, 

Maryland : QtMrterly : i and 4. TSvo Pallets^ sur- 
mounted by a Bend ; 2 and 3. A Cross pom me. Crest : 
An Eagle with wings displayed. Supporters : Dexter : A 
Husbandman holding in his dexter hand a Spade ; Sinister: 
A Fisherman holding in his sinister hand a Fish, Motto : 
Cresdte et multiplicamini, 

Virginia : A female Figure in Roman armour holding 
in her dexter hand a Sword^ point in base, and in her 
sinister hatid a Spear, treading on a Dead Man armed ; 
lying on the ground, broken fetters. Motto : Sic semper 
Tyrannis. 
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North Carolina : On dexttr side^ Liberty seated ; and 
on sinister^ Plenty erecty reclining her dexter arm on a 
Conmcopia^ and holding in her sinister hand an ear of 
Maize, 

South Carolina : Pendent from the branches of a Palm- 
tire^ two Shields : in buse, as many sheaves of Arroivs in 
saltire, 

Georgia / Three Caryatides^ inscribed on bases^ Modera- 
tion y Justice^ and Wisdom^ supporting tlte front of a Grecian 
2\mple ; Tympanum irradiated ; above^ the word 'Consti- 
tution ' / in fronts standing by seashore^ a Revolutionary 
Styhiier armed, 

'i1ic foregoing r>lazoti.s, though somewhat imperfect, arc 
ihc best I can give. (]reat want of uniformity occurs 
l)Oth in colouring and drawing the various Arms. I have 
only given Heraldic Tinctures where the same are well 
established. 

Already an attempt has been made in America to restrain 
in some measure the indiscriminate liearing of Arms. The 
question has been raised in Congress whether it would not 
l>e advisable to compel all those who use Arms to register 
them in the United Stales Court, and to jKiy an annual tax 
for the same, as in England. It is also proposed to inscril)c 
at the bottom of the Shield the date when such Arms were 
first granted or assumed ; any infraction of the law to be 
punished by a fine. Wholesome as this regulation would l)c 
in restraining the too general use of Arms, it falls short of 
what it should be ; for, according to the proposed law, any 
one will be at liberty to adopt whatever Arms he may please, 
provided he |>ay his ten or twenty dollars a year. No pro- 
vision is made for new grants, or for examining the authen- 
ticity of alleged claims ; it is simply a device to increase the 
revenue of the comilry. Nevertheless, it is calculated to l)c 
productive of much good, and is proliably but the precursor 
of a legal ly-establisheil (College of Heralds. 

The following incident — which I believe actually occurred 
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some years ago— aptly illustrates the light in which Anuorial 
Bearings are regarded by many wealthy Americans. During 
the residence of our Ambassador, Mr. Crampton, in AVash- 
ington, a carriage which he brought from England was sent 
to a carriage-builder's to be repaired. Sometime afterwards, 
on Mr. Crampton going to the factory, he was suqirised to 
sec several buggies^ sulkies^ and wagons^ each bearing his 
Arms. In astonishment, he turned to the attendant, and 
directing his notice to the carriages in question, inquired if, 
they were built for him. * I reckon not, sir,' was the reply ; 
* you see, when your carriage was here, some of our citizens 
admired the jxittern of your Arms, and concluded to have 
them painted on their carriages too 1' 

During a recent visit to the United States I noticed 
many carriages with Arms painted on their panels. Some 
of the Arms I knew to be incorrect : at the same time, many 
other carriages, which bore a simple Monogram, might with 
propriety have been emblazoned with Arms. Americans are 
an eminently practical people ; and inasmuch as there is no 
competent authority to regulate the bearing of Arms, many 
who are entitled to the distinction refuse to avail ihemselves 
of their prerogative. 

The United States has many earnest and ca^xible 
genealogists, but, as far as I know— and I have taken pains 
to inform myself — there is absolutely no professional worthy 
of the title. The New England Historic Genealogical 
Society^ and the Historical Si>cicty of Pennsylvania^ have 
done good and worthy service. Of W. H. Whitmore, and 
especially of John Ward Dean, both of Boston, America 
may well lie proud. In the same State of Massachusetts 
are Henry Fitz-Gilbert Waters, W. S. Appleton, Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop, J. R. Rollins, Edward Russell, E. B. 
Crane, and others : nor should the name of the late John 
Savage be omitted from the honourable list. The State of 
New York can boast of Hon. Levi Parsons, James Gibson, 
George Burnaby, and R. ^Voodward : in Connecticut are 
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Ashbel Woodward, and Charles A. White : and little Rhode 
Island has two worthy representatives in Ira B. Peck, and 
John Osborne Austin. These, and others whom I could 
mention, are earnest and honest workers in the fields of 
historical research, but unfortunately they are not pre- 
fessionais. The number of privatcly-prinlcd ( Icncalogics 
which have been issued during the past few years conclu- 
sively shows that the commendable pride of Ancestry has a 
great hold on Americans — as, indeed, it has on anyone 
who values the reputation of his parents— and that it would 
be a national boon if some incorruptible authority, analo- 
gous to our College of Heralds, could be established among 
them. 

I know J. W. IJoulon, of 8 West 28ih St., N. Y., Book- 
seller, to be a capable man to advise with, but he is not, nor 
docs he profess to Ik, a Herald. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

LIVERIES 

• . , . Whal though Arms ami Crest unlike my own 
Clare on its surface? Who's to make it known ? 
No walking Guillim, Clarcncicux, or Rcaigc Dragon 
liifcsls our streets to \\\\, an envious gag on 
My Ijorrowed Arms and Crest. That Til rely on. 
One care's at rest ; luit now my liveries claim 
My liest attention, anil my thought's lK.*st aim. 
What shall the coats be? Blue turned up with green, 
Anil smalls contrived of darkest velveteen ? 
Or green with blue, and (pray don't, ladies, blush) 
Continuations built of crimson plush 1 
'Tis passing hard for one unskilled like mc 
In dress, and such like vanity, 
Such things to settle.'— JTi^Z/y of the S/ttri^, ^Ation, 

THE custom of distributing clothes — or what in the 
present day would be styled uniforms— amongst the 
servants of the Crown, such as the Judges, Ministers, 
Stewards, &c., dates from a period nearly coeval with the 
Conquest (I/isl Exch. pp. 204-220). This distribution was 
termed a Livr'ec ; hence the more recent expression, Livery} 
Alx)ut the beginning of the Kifteenlh Century the practice 
of giving Liveries to other than the civil servants of the 
Crown l)ccame very general. By the word Livery is not to 
l)c understood simply clothes : it was frequently used to 

* The distribution of provisions for the evening meal in the man- 
sions of the nobility was also termevl a LivrSc, Inhabitants of J^Kcter 
need only to be reminded of Livery-dole, near Ileavitree. 
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designate Collars, or other badges of partisanship. Nor 
were these distributed solely amongst the personal adherents 
of the king ; for we read that, in 1454, King Henry the 
Sixth directed six gold collars, forty silver-gilt, and sixty 
others of silver, * of the order and livery of the king,' to be 
distributed amongst the principal inhabitants of Ddle, at the 
time when the General Council was assembled in that city. 
An allusion to the custom of sovereigns 1)estowing such 
collars upon their favourites, and upon those foreigners on 
whom it was intended to confer a mark of the royal con- 
sideration, occurs in the preface to the third volume of /V-^- 
ceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England^ 
by Sir Harris Nicolas (p. 68). It is also freciucntly men- 
tioned in Rymer*s Foidera, 

In like manner, the great feudal barons subsequently 
distributed Liveries amongst their dependents and retainers. 
It must not be considered that the wearing of Liveries was 
confined exclusively to the menial servants of the household, 
as at present, t>r was ronsidorcd in any wny more ticgrading 
than an officer of the Crown regards his distinctive uniform. 
The son of a duke would wear the Livery of the prince under 
whom he served ; and an carl's son might don the Livery of 
a duke without derogating from his dignity. Stowe gives 
an account of the Earl of Oxford riding into the City to 
his house close by London Stone, preceded by eighty gentle- 
men attired in his Livery of Reading Tawny, with chains of 
gold around their necks, and followed by 100 Uill yeomen 
in the same Livery, but without chains, and all having 
his cognisance of the Blue Boar embroidered on their left 
shoulders. 

In the year 1454 — the thirty-second of Henry the Sixth — 
the Duke of York, with the view of increasing his influence, 
procured the authority of the Privy Council to bestow the 
king's Livery on eighty gentlemen whom he might select, all 
of whom were obliged to swear not to lie retainal by any 
person except with the cs^Kcial license of the King. 
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In the days when the feudal Barons were as Kings in 
their own domains, and when Justice leaned to that side 
which could furnish the largest array of swords and spears, 
and strong right arms to wield them, it is not surprising 
that they should enlist mercenaries to serve under their 
banners — forming in themselves small standing armies— who 
were supplied with Liveries in the same manner as the lawful 
retainers. To such an extent did this practice [ircvail in the 
Fourteenth Century, that Richard the Second, liaving a 
wholesome fear of the Ixironial power before his eyes, as 
cxemplined in the history of his immediate predecessors, 
attempted to check it by the most severe enactments. He 
ordered that ' no varlets called yeomen, nor none others of 
loss estate than esquire, should use nor bear no badge or 
livery called livery of company of any lord within the realm, 
unless he be menial or familiar, or continual oftker of the 
said lord.' At the same time he ordered that all Purveyors 
for I^ords and Nobles should display the Standards or Arms 
of their lords in the markets of the City of I^ndon, 'quod 
clarius sciri potuerit cui constant' {Close Roll^ 21 R, IL 
pars a / w. 24, dorso), 

Richard the Third thus wrote on the 26th September, 
148.1, to the Mayor and Bailiffs of Bedford :— * Forasmoche 
as we understande that by reteindres geving of liveries cloth- 
ingos signs and cognissances of tymes (xist within our said 
towne grct divisions and debates have growen and ensued 
nmonges our subgiettes and inhabitaunts of the same not 
uouly to the gret perturbaunce and subversion of our peax 
and gcMul rule to be had and continued there but also in 
manifest contempt of oure lawes in that liehalve ordeigned 
, , . wc woll and commaunde you to make open procloma- 
ciunii in places convenient and accustumed there charging 
mtnody on our behalve fromhensforth noon of thinhabitaunts 
witinn the same lake or receive any reteyndors liveres cloth- 
Inu^'M or C()gnisaunce of any person or i)ersonnes of wluit estate 
ilrjjico or condicion soever ' {IlarL MS. Allyfol^ \%W). 
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])y degrees the edicts regtilating the distribtition of 
Liveries were suffered to fall into abeyance ; and Henry tlie 
Skvknth found, on his Accession to the Throne, that the 
custom of maintaining mercenary soldiers was still greatly in 
vogue; a practice which the sagacious Monarch foresaw might 
he productive of prejudicial consequences towards himself : 
he therefore reiterated the order forbidding Nobles to distri- 
bute their I Jveries amongst any other than their household 
servants without a license, on the pain of a heavy penalty. 
Little attention, however, was paid to this edict, as the 
following circumstance sufficiently proves. The King, being 
entertained at Castle Hedingham by John de Veri*:, Earl of 
Oxford, the Earl, thinking to do his royal master honour, 
clad nearly a thousand hired retainers in his Livery, who 
formed an escort to conduct the King to the Castle. Henry 
complimented his entertainer on the magnificence of his 
reception, and hinted that it must cost the Earl a good 
round sum to maintain so many servants. ' They be none 
of mine household,' replied De Vere, * but only some varlets 
I have hired to do your (Irace reverence.* * Hy my faith, 
my lord,' said the money-loving king, 'I thank you for 
your good cheer ; but I may not have my laws broken in 
my sight : my attorney must speak with you.' 'i1ie result 
of the interview with the attorney was, that the Earl was 
mulcted in 15,000 marks. Queen Mary, during her short 
reign, granted thirty-nine licenses ; but Elizabeth, during 
forty-five years, granted but fifteen. Her successor was even 
less liberal ; and by CnAkLi-.s the Skcond the custom was 
entirely abrogated. In Quentin Durtvard^ Chap. XV., we 
read how the Countess Hamkijne of Croyics gave the 
Scottish hero of the Romance * a richly embroidered kerchief 
of blue and silver, and pointing to the housing of her 
palfrey, and the plumes in her riding cap, desired him to 
observe that the colours were the same.' 

Sir Henry Sidney, in the year 1579, referring to the 
custom of nobles distributing Liveries amongst their hired 
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retainers, writes : ' The use has no colour to be any longer 
maintained ; for, besides that it is detestable, it is dangerous 
to the State ' {Calcnd, Carew MSS., Lainb, Lib.^ 607, p. 136). 

At the present time, at the first meeting for the yeat of 
the Court of Aldermen of the City of London, in December, 
Liveries, or Distributions of cloth, to certain officers arc 
made. 'I'hus, the rx>rd Chancellor, the lx)rd Chief Justice, 
the Master of the Rolls, the I^rd Chamberlain, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, the I^rd Steward, the Treasurer and Comp- 
troller of the Household, the Home Secretary, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, the 
Recorder, and the Common Serjeant, each receives four and 
a half yards of the best black cloth. The Town Clerk gets 
six yards of black cloth, and as many of green. His prin- 
cipal Clerk has four yards of each. 

The primary purpose Liveries were intended to serve 
has long since been forgotten amongst us, and our coachnien 
and footmen alone remain as representatives of the splendour 
which once marked the households of the feudal nobility. 
Although much derogated from its ancient importance, the 
* distribution of Liveries ' is still a matter of some moment, 
demanding the attention of the Herald. At the present 
time, the too general custom is to rely on the taste of the 
tailor to prescribe that which is absolutely determined by 
the laws of Heraldry. A gentleman may wear garments 
of any colour his fancy may dictate, but he is not permitted 
such license with regard to the uniforms of his servants : 
the colours of these depend entirely on the Tinctures upon 
his Escutcheon. In both, the dominant colour should Ih: 
the s;mic ; the subsidiary (olour of the I .ivery (or, ;is a 
tailor would aill it, the triaunings - that is, the collar, cufls, 
lining, and buttons) should be of the colour of the principal 
Charge. For example, a gentleman bears Azure, a Fess or : 
in this case, the coat of the servant should be blue, laced 
with yellow. But, supposing the Tinctures were reversed, 
and that the Field were or and the Fess azure, how then ? 
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— ^AVould the coat be yellow, and the facing blue? No. 
Custom has decided that we must not dress our servants 
in golden and silver coats. Instead of yellow, we should 
employ drab ; a lighter tint of the same colour doing duty 
for ardent But in the case of Dress-Liveries, which are only 
worn on s|)ccial o<:casions, Coals should be of their profycr 
colours — that is, absolute yellow or while, as the case may 
be. Custom also has forbidden us to dress our servants in 
scirlct coats. ]]y prcscriplion, red is the Royal Livery, and 
in lieu of that colour. Claret, or Chocolate, or Maroon should 
be used. M. de Saint-Epain, in his work entitled VArt 
de composer tks Livrces an Milieu du XI X^^^ Sihle^ carries 
out the principle before staled to an almost absurd degree, 
and gives niinule directions for regulating the colour of every 
visible article of dress, whereby all dignity is entirely frittered 
away. At the risk of being m> self condemned for trespass- 
ing on the grounds of the tailor, I subjoin a few examples 
in illustration of the proper method of comi)osing Liveries : 

Argent ; a Lion rampant azure. Coat, light drab ; Fac- 
ings, blue. 

Gules ; an Eagle displayed or^ within a Bordure argent. 
Cult, claret or chocolate ; lacings, yellow ; lUiltons and 
Hatband, silver. 

Or ; a Fess cluquc argent ami azure^ between a Mullet in 
chief guleSy and a Crescent of tlie third in base. Coat, dark 
drab ; Facings, blue ; Buttons and Hatband, silver : and, 
to re|)resent the Mullet, the edges of the coat might be 
l)ound with red, or have a red piping up the scams, or the 
rim of the hat looped up with red cord ; though, according 
to the modern usage amongst tailors, which forbids the 
employment of more than two colours, the red would be 
entirely lost. 

The Colours of Hammkkci.o'1 hs, as well as the pads on 
which the harness-siiddle rests, on the backs of carriage- 
horses, are regulated by the same laws as Liveries, as are also 
the ribbons and bows on the horses' heads. 
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The uniform Livery of Widows is while (i.e. hght 
drab), wilh black facings. Servants, when in mourning for 
the head of the family to which tliey are attached, should 
wear black clothes, unrelieved by any colour. Even the 
buttons should be of black cloth. The servant of a Military 
or Naval Officer should wear black clothes for twelve months 
after the death of his master. For any other member of the 
family he would wear his ordinary Livery with a black 
band around his left arm : but in either case his Cockade 
should be of black crape. The ridiculous custom of 
civilians, men and women, wearing a black band around their 
left arm, has recently come into vogue. ISy so doing they 
announce cither that they are themselves Naval or Military 
Officers, or the Servants of Officers ; or, that having rLTcnlly 
bought a ligiit overcait, they cannot aHTord to buy another. 

The custom of thus deducing Livery-colours from the 
Tinctures on the Shield is, however, of com[)aratively recent 
date : there formerly existed no such regulation. ' The 
colours adopted by the different Royal Families of England 
sufficiently prove this ; for we find the Plant ACENKi-b 
wearing White and Red ; the Lancastrians, White and 
Blue ; the Yorkists, Murrey and Hlue ; the Tudors, 
AVhite and Green ; and the Stuari^, ^Vhite. So, too, 
many of our oldest Families use their hereditary Liveries, 
which bear no relation whatever to the Tinctures of their 
Arms ; and it is these, and these only, which should justly 
be called Liverv-colours. 

No man but one entrusted wilh the care of horses dare 
wear a canary and black waistcoat, which, as I have now- 
come neariy to my journey's end, and the reader knows as 
much of Heraldry as I do, 1 may describe as Barry or 
aiid siUfU^ sleeves of i/te last, I'he velveteen coat and leather 
leggings of the gamekeeper are also sacred. 

There is as much attention paid at the present time to 
Xheform of servants' costumes, as to their colours. Each 
dependent of the family has assigned to him a particular 
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dress, by which his oflice may be readily recognised. Thus, 
the overcoat of a footman is distinguished from that of a 
groom by its greater length, and by being made without 
outside pockets. A coachman is known by In's three-cornered 
hat, curled wig, and the embroidered i>ockcts of his cait — 
technically called the flap and fnunc. A curious circum- 
stance respecting the coats of coachmen is, that by an 
inviolable sartorial custom pocket-flaps must always be 
made of the same width and depth, and placed at a pre- 
scribed distance from the buttons at the back, whatever may 
be the proportions of the wearer. Hence every coachman 
is obliged to adapt himself to the standard size, as though 
he were a guest of Procrustes. 

Persons setting up a new establishment— and of neces- 
sity there must be many such— would do well (if they have 
no better adviser) to place themselves unreservedly in the 
hands of such practical men as Messrs. Wiseman, of Sackville 
Street, or Messrs. Hills, of Bond Street There are, doubt- 
less, other tradesmen, equally as good, who are familiar with 
the practical rctiuircmcnts of their customers as to Liveries 
or Naval, Military, or Civil Uniforms. 

BuiTONS should always be of the dominant metal in the 
Arms, and charged with the master's Badge— not his Crest 
The latter, as has been before stated (p. 133), belongs ex- 
clusively to the bearer of the Arms ; servants have no right 
whatever to them. Buttons should also be differenced with 
Marks of Cadency in the same manner as Arms and Crests : 
thus, the second son of the House of Pelham would bear a ; 
Crescent over a Buckle. Badges, like Crests and Mottoes, . 
are quite arbitrary : if, therefore, a gentleman have not an ( 
hereditary Badge, he is at perfect liberty to devise one for 
himself, without any fear of incurring the censure of the 
College of Heralds. So little are the laws of Heraldry 
attended to with regard to Livery-buttons, that it is no un- 
common occurrence to see the ser\ants of ladies wearing 

Y 
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them charged with a Crest, or with a Shield of Amis. A 
Livery-button maker recently told me, that a maiden 
lady applied to him to have some Buttons struck 
from her late father's die, on which were her paternal and 
maternal Arms impaled ; nor could any persuasion induce 
her to alter her determination. Flagrant as this is, it is 
perhaps surpassed by a statuary who, having been directed 
to carve a Cont of Arms upon a marble monument, took 
them from another, which was erected to the deceased's 
grandfather, in the same church : by which the ingenious 
stone-cutter made it ap|>cnr that a young baciielor, aged 
ten, had married his own grandmother, who had been laid 
to rest nearly forty years before he was l>orn. 

A correspondent of the Ucnilcman^s A/a^azifie (May 
1784) writes as follows : ' It has been a long time a matter 
of wonder to me that none of our genealogists have ever 
taken the least notice of the Liveries worn by the domestics 
in the several families whose pedigrees they descril)e. This 
I cannot help thinking a neglect, as we have thereby lost 
the colour of the Coat, as well as the facings, worn by the 
servants of our extinct nobility and gentry — except where 
the younger branches of certain houses have maintained a 
genteel rank, and thence been enabled to continue the use 
of such hereditary distinction. . . . We know that the 
Badge of the Earls of Warwick was the Bear and Ragged 
Staff; that of the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, a Mullet : but 
no notice is taken of the colour of the Coat upon which such 
mark was l)orne, although, as an hereditary Cognisance, I 
think it of as much consequence to the world as their Crest, 
Motto, and, 1 had almost said. Coal-armour — the latter being 
a distinction borne by the chief himself— the former, that 
worn by his servants, and thereby rendered almost of equal . 
importance ; and, indeed, since the disuse of shields and 
defensive armour, it is a more conspicuous distinction than 
the Arms themselves, as it is much oftener seen, and may be 
known at a greater distance. Wherefore, I would recommend 
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it to the College of Amis, as a matter not unworthy of them, 
in all future entries of pedigrees, where the Livery is known, 
to note the Colours ; and the same of the ancient nobility 
and gentry, wherever it can be recovered. So, in all future 
editions of the Peerages and l»aronelages, after the Crest 
and Motto, it would l)o well to add the Livery, giving the 
colour, facing, lace, or any peculiarity that may attend 
it : which practice, if introduced, would l)c a more certain 
means of making this sort of family distinction regular, and 
of conveying the same to posterity.' 

Cockades, affixed to the hats of servants, constitute an 
important part of Liveries ; their use, however, is not in 
any manner regulated by Heraldic laws. They were originally 
but the knots of the ribbon with which military men used 
to cock their broad-brimmed hats, and served the purpose of 
the button, or star, which ostensibly keeps up the flap of 
the modern cocked hat. The black Cockade, as now worn, 
is of German origin, and was not introduced into England 
before the time of George L It was quickly adopted by the 
adherents of the Hanoverian i)arly, and in the Kel)eUion 
constituted a conspicuous mark by which they were dis- 
tinguished from the Stuart followers, who displayed a 
white Rose. Hence the ex])ression 'to mount the cockade* 
was synonymous with l)ecoming a soldier, and is frcipiently 
used in that sense in the |)arty songs of the last century. 

In 1782 the use of Cockades was prohibited in I'rancc 
to all but military men, who were (!(>m|)el1cd to wear one of 
white stuff; but in the national enthusiasm a few years 
later the citizens assumed the tricoloured ribl)on as the 
badge of iKitriotism, which was soon also given to the Army. 
At the Restoration, the white Cockade of the monarchy 
was restored, to be again succeeded by the tricolour in 
1830. 

Where no absolute law on the subject exists, it is, to 
many people, a matter of uncertainty to decide who are en- 
titled to assume tlie distinction of Cockades. There should 

v a 
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be no such uncertainty, for the privilege is confined to the 
servants of officers in her Miijesl/s service, or those who by 
courtesy may be regarded as sucli ; tlic theory l)eing, that 
the servant is a private soldier, who, when not wearing his 
uniform, retains (his badge as a mark of his profcssJoi]. 
Doctors' servants, though frequently to be seen wearing 
Cockades, have no right to them whatever, unless their 
masters' names arc to be found in (he Army or Navy List. 
Cockade- wearing servants whose masters do not hold 
offices which represent the Crown have my authority to 
think their masters impostors. Any commissioned officer of 
the Crown, with an income of perhaps only loo/. a year, lias 
an undoubted right to grace his footman's hat with n Cockade 
if he can alfurd W.; but a milliunairc, not a cumniissiuiied 
officer, is denied the privilege. I'he Cockade worn by the ser- 
vants of mililaryofliccrs is com[X>si.'dorblack leather, arranged 
in the form of a corrugated cone,and surmounted by a cresting 
like a fan half-opened (fig. 402). The servants of naval 
officers, deputy -lieu tenants, and gentlemen holding distinct 
offices under the Sovereign, bear n plain Cockade as at fig. 
403. In both cases, the ribbon in the centre may be either 
bLick, or of the Livcry-culours. 



The servants of Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 
abroad also wear Cockades, with the exception of America, 
I know, and Russia and France, I think. The German 
Cockade is black and white ; the Austrian, black and 
yellow ; the Portuguese, white and blue ; the Spanish, red*; 
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the Belgian, black, yellow, and red ; while that of the 
Netherlands is the National colour, orange. 

Epaulettes and Aiguillettes are generally worn by 
alt those entitled to Cockades. 

Under no circumstances are the servants of unmarried 
ladies allowed to wear Cockades or Epaulettes ; and it is 
extremely doubtful whether a widow can lay any more 
claim to them than to tlie Crest or Orders of her deceased 
husband. 

During the reign of Edwakd the TitiRn, the Comimnies of 
artificers and merchants who had previously been associated 
into Guilds— so called from their annually iKiying a gild or 
fine to the king- received (Charters, and were enrolled into 
'Mysteries' (Mcsticrs= Metier s=Trade) or 'Crafts.' At 
the same time, they adopted certain distinctive styles and 
colours of dress : thus we find the Grocers' Company, on their 
first meeting in 1345, prescribed the Colours of their Livery. 
These Companies were originally intended as a means of mutual 
protection and assistance to members in the prosecution of their 
trades. Edward the Third fully a])prcciatcd the im[K)rtancc 
to the country of fostering the spirit of enterprise a nionj^st its 
merchants : one of his first official acts, therefore, was to 
secure to them certain privileges and immunities, for the 
encouragement of the various arts at home. To this end he 
granted Charters, in the first year of his reign, to the Linen- 
armourers (subsccpiently stylc<l Nfcrchanl Tailors), Gold- 
smiths, and Skinners, and himself lxx:ame a member of the 
first-named Company, confirming their former gihl licenses, 
and at the sanie lime conferring niMin them further privileges. 
His grandson Richard was also a Linen-armourer ; and 
nobles, lioth secular and ecclesiastical, quickly followed the 
Royal example. 

'ilie date of the assumption of Liveries by trading com- 
munities is uncertiin : the earliest record I have been able 
to find occurs in Stowe's Survey^ where, in describing the 
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marriage of Edward the First with his second wife, Mar- 
GARRT, at Canterbury, in 1329, he writes that the fraterni- 
ties, to the number of six hundred, rode to meet the pro- 
cession ' in one livery of red and white, with the cognisances 
of their mysteries embroidered on their arms.' The Liveries 
originally adopted by the various Companies have in no 
instance been continuously preserved ; many of them have 
undergone several modifications and changes. 

There arc, at the present lime, seventy-seven IJvery 
Companies in the City of I^ndon': of these, the Mercers', 
Grocers', Drapers', Fishmongers', Goldsmiths', Skinners', 
Merchant ^Tailors', Haberdashers', Salters', Ironmongers', 
Vintners', and Clothworkcrs*, are styled the twelve great 
Companies— tlic Arms of which, as constituting interesting 
examples of Corporate Heraldry, are subjoined : 

1. The Mercers : Gules ; a Demi- Virgin^ cauped below 
the shoulders^ ivith hair dishevelled^ vested or^ crowned with an 
Eastern Croivn^ within an Orle of CloudSy all proper. In- 
corporated 17 Ed. III. 

2. The Grocers : Argetit ; a Chetron gules^ between six. 
Cloves in chief and three in base sable. Crest : A loaded 
Catpul trippant^ proper. Supporters: Tivo Griffins per fess 
gules and or. Motto : God grant the grace. Incorporated 
27 Ed. III. 

3. The Drapers : Azure ; on three Clouds radiated^ as 
many triple Cro7vns proper, the caps gules. Crest : A Ram 
lodged argent, horned and unguled or. Supporters : Two 
Lions or, pellcte. Motto : Unto God only be honour and 
glory. Incorporated 38 Ed. III. ; Arms granted, 1439. 

4. The Fishmongers : Azure; three Dolphins naiantin 
pale argent, betiveen two pairs of Lucies saltirewise, proper, 
crowned or ; on a Chief gitles, three pairs of Keys, endorsed in 
saltire, rings in base of the fourth. Crest : Two Arms embowed^ 
supporting an Imperial Crown, proper. Supporters : On the 

* Thirty-one of these Companies have 00 Halls. 
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Dexter, A Triton^ body armtdy head heltneted^ holding in the 
dexter hand a Sword^ all proper ; on the Sinister, A Mermaid. 
Motto : All worship to God only. Incorporated 17 
Ed III. 

5. The Goldsmiths : Quarterly of four: 1 and 4. Gules; a 
Leopard's faee or; 2 and 3. Azure ; a Covered Cup^ and in 
Chief two Buckles fesswise^ tongues to the dexter^ of the second. 
Crest : A Demi- Woman^ holding in her dexter hand a pair of 
ScaleSy and in her sinister a Touchstone^ proper. Supporters : 
I\oo Unicorns or. Motto : Justitia virtutum Regina. 
Incorporated i Ed. III. 

6. The Skinners : Ermine; on a Chief gules^ three Princes 
Corofietsory caps of the first. Crest : ^ Leopard passant^ proper^ 
gorged with a Garland of Leaves or. Supporters : An heraldic 
Tiger and a JFolf doth proper^ and gorged with a Garland as 
the Crest. Motto : To God only be all glory. Incorporated 
1 Ed. 111. 

7. The Merchant Tailors : Argent; a Tent between two 
A fan ties gttles^ lined ermine ; on a Chief azure ^ a fJon passant- 
guardant or. Crest : A Paschal Lamb radiated^ proper. 
Supporters : T\vo Camels or. Motto : Concordid panxe res 
crescunt. (Sec page 197.) Incor|X)ratcd 1 Ed. III. 

8. The HAiJKRDASHiiRS : Barry-nebuli of six^ argent and 
azure ; on a Bend gules a Lion of England. Crest : Issuant 
from a Cloud argent^ two Arms embowed^ holding a Garland 
of laurely proper. Supporters : Two Goats argent^ attired 
and unguled or. Motto : Sen^e and obey, Incor(K)rated 
26 Hen. VI. ; Arms granted, 21 Hen. VIII. 

9. The Salter s : Per chevron azure and giiles^ three covered 
Cups argent. Crest : A Cubit Arm erect^ issuing from Clouds^ 

* The custom of wearing Radges is still continued by some of the 
A1ms|)eoplc of tliis Company. Thirteen of tlicm wear silver liadges 
iKrarint; the Arms of Kncvsworlh ; six, a Bad(;cwith the Arms of llunl, 
surmounlcfl by a Dolphin ; two, a Badge with KdmomPs Mark ; and 
one, a Badge with llippeslry's Arms ;--thc persons wluise names are 
mentioned having devisetl money towards the charity of the Company. 
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all proper, lieidiiig a Ctniered Cup {sprinkling sail), as in 
the Arms, argent. Molto : Sal sapil omnia. Incorporated 
37 Ed. III. 

lo. The Ironmongers : Argent .- an a Cheivon gules, 
between three Gads of steel ature, as many pairs of Shackles 
or. Crest : TivoLi%ardserect,coml>attant,pri>per,chainedand 
collared or. Supporters: Noite. Motto: Giid is our strength 
Incorporated 3 Kd. IV. 

I r. The Vintners : Saile ; a Chevron enarchtd, between 
three TSms argent. Crest : A Bacchus. Supporters : None- 
Motto : None. Incorporated 38 I'M. 111. 

12. Tlie CiJvriiwORKliRs : Sadie ; a Chevron ermine. If- 
tiveen two ilal-icks in Chief argent, ami a Teazle slipped in 
base or. Cnst : A Ram passant or. Su|i|H»rlcrs: TVti' 
' Griffins or, pellete. Molto : My trust is in Hod alone. In- 
corporated 20 VA. IV. ; Anusgranled, 21 Ilcn. VIII. 
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ABA 
Ahais£, 126 

AnATF.MKNTS, 174 

AMircvinlHiiM in M MSS., :n\ 

AiNHiti, 314 

AlK«;om1iHl, 126 

Acculc, 314 

Acconi|)nf;nc, 314 

Accrmtpi, 314 

Accrued, 103 

Acom^, 314 

AtUlorsccT, 86, 89, 94 

A(1iiiii1)ralc<l, 126 

Aiguis^, 126 

Aisl^, 314 

Ajour^, 314 

Alant, a innstifT, 89 

Alclham, Arms of, 102 

Allcrion, loi 

Alpha))et, Letters of the, loS 

Alston, Arms of, 124 

Altenberg, Arms of, 234 

Ambulant, 126 

Amrrican 1Ip.rau>ry, 317 

Ananas, 107 

Anchor, 108 

Ancient, 275 

Angled, 48 

Angouleme, Arms of, 226 

Anjou, Arms of, 224 

Anne, Queen, Arms and Badjjo of, 

231 
AnmKlatcd, 126 
Annulntcd, 126 
Annulet, 108 
Antclnfic, Heraldic, 100 
An(ii|uc crown, 182 



BAI 

Appaum^, 98 

ArlKileste, 108 

Ardicfl, 126 

Argent, 52 

Aristocnicy, Untitled, 217 

Armed at all points, 127 

Armbs Parlantr?;, 199 

Armov^, 314 

Arond^, 127 

Arrach^, 314 

Arragon, Arms of, 226 

Armswa}'S, 127 

Arrow, 108 

Anmdel, Badges of, 1 3$, 139 

— Omntejss of, Coronrt of, 1 77 

— Earl of, Helm of, 176 
As|>crsed, 127 
A<;sembl^, 314 

Assis, 314 
Assurgent, 127 
Aslley, Badge of, 135 
Aston, Arms of, 56 
Al Imy, 127 

- gwe, 91 

- speed, 91 

At hoi. Puke of, Mofto of, 197 

Atlired, 91 

Al tires, 109 

Audley, Badge of, 135 

AUGMBNTATIONS, 1 72 

Azure, 52 



Badgrs, 30, 132 
Bngwyn, loi 
Baillonn':, 89 
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DAK 

Baker, Arms of, 8i 

Balourras, Earl of, Motto of, 197 

lialdington, Amis of, 301 

Band, 109 

Bande, 314 

Banded, 127 

lianderoll, 109 

Baodrol, 274 

Banner, 270 

Bar, 58 

Bar-shot, no 

— sinister, 155, noi* 
Bars-gemelles 58 
Barbed, 103 

Ikirber Surgeons' Company, Arms 

of. 340 
Barclay, Arms of, 72 
Rirdcfl, 127 

linrdulph, Lord, lUsciiict «>f, I1S9 
liarnacle, a bird, 1 10 
liirnnclcs, 109 
]i;iroacls, how created, 211 
Barre, 314 

Barrington, Arms of, 154 
Barrulet, 58 
Barruly, 77 
Barry, 76 

— -bendy, 77 
Bascinet, 184 
liassct, Anns of, 1 52 
BiUh, Order <if the, 247 
mton, 58 
Battering-ram, no 
Batile-axe, no 

Bayeux Tapestry, no Arms em- 
broidered, 24 
Beacon, no 

Bcauchamp, Arms of, 227 
Beaufort, Arms uf, 155 

— Badge of, 135, 138 
Beanniont, Badge of, 135 
liedford, Duke of, Ikidge of, 138 
Bells, 92, n I 

Bend, 57 

— -sinister, 58 
Bendlet, 57 
Ikndy, 76 

Berkeley, Maurice de, Arms of, 

152 
Bevilled, 48 
Bezant, 73 



HUC 

Ikzant^, 127 

Bi-corporated, 127 

Billet, 71 

liillete, 127 

Bird-bolt, \\\ 

Birds, 91 

Bladed, 127 

Blankenburg, Arms of, 234 

Blasted, 103 

Blazoning, 157 

Blemished, 127 

Blossomed, 103 

Boar's head, 88 

Ik>hemia, Arms of, 221 

Bohun, De, Arms of, 89, 

— Badge of, 223 

Itoleyn, Badge of, 135 

lUilling, 127 

liollou, Wiilian), Kelnis of, 144 

1 tooth, Badge of, 135 

Uordure, 67 

liorough, Kadge of, 13$ 

liosamjuct. Arms of, 107 

Ik>ltcroll, ni 

liottrell. Badge of, 136 

lU)urchicr, Badge of, 139 

- knot, 132, 133 
lk>use, 314 
Bowenknot, 132 
liowlos. Arms of, 88 
Itoyle, Arms of, 167 
Ikiynton, Arms of, 290 
Braced, 127 

Brandenburg, Arms of, 232 
Brandon, Badge of, 1 36 
Brassetts, in 
Bray, Badge of, 136 
Breys, 109 
Bridge, 108 

Bridlington Priory, Arms of, 108 
lirindcd, or Brindled, 127 
Bristled, 89 
liroad arrow, 1 1 1 
Brochant, 314 
Brotherton, Arms of, 226 
Brunswick, Arms of, 231 
Brush, a fox's tail, 89, n i 
Buccleuch Clan, liadgc of, 141 
Buchanan Clan, Badge of, 141 
Buckingham Duke of, Batlges of, 
136, 139 
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BUC 
Buckles, III 
Bugle, 117 
BuUen, Arms and Badges of, 226, 

227 
Buller, Motto of, 196 
BnrfTcc, 274 
Uiirlvi^h, IladpiMif, 136 
Jtutlcr, Arms of, 167, 226 
— Badge of, 139 
Bydc, Anns of, 65 
Byron, Amis of, 1 28 



Cadrncy, Marks of, 150 

Cnltrnp, 11 1 

Calvert, Arms of, 81 

Cameron Clan, liadge of, 141 

Campliell Clan, Badge of, 141 

Cnntehipe, Arms of, 103 

Ointerbiiry, See of, Anns of, 207 

Canton, 66 

Cantoned, 127 

Cap of maintenance, 183 

Caparisoned, 90 

Carlnincle, 112 

Carey, Arms of, 29 

Cisscll, Badge of, 136 

Castile, Eleanor of, Arms of, 171, 

219 
Cistle, 112 
Catharine wheel, 113 
Oiude, 314 
Celestial crown, 182 
Centaur, loi 
Chamfraine, 113 
Cha|)e, III 
(lia|x'au, 183 
t'haplol, 113 
Ciiak<:ks, 56 
Charles I., Arms of, 230 

— II., Arms of, 230 
Charlcton, Thomas, Seal of, 268 
Chaus^, 314 
Chausse-trappe, 314 

Cheney, Badge of, 136 
Cheque, 67, 78 
C*hcss rook, 113 
Chester, Arms of, 99 

— City of. Arms of, 163 

— Earl of. Arms of, 223 
Chetwode Baron, Motto of, 196 



CON 

Cheval trap, ii i 

Chevron, 58 

Chevronel, 59 

Chichester, Earl of. Badge of, 136 

— Sec of, Arms of, 120 
Chidley, Arms of, 124 

ClHcf. 57 

Chimera, 10 1 

Chisholm Gan, Badge of, 141 

Chough, Cornish, 93 

Ciclaton. See Cyclas 

Cinquefoil, 106 

Clare, Badge of, 225 

Clarence, Duke of. Helm of, 178 

Claricord, 120 

Clarinc, 314 

Clarion, 120 

Oifford, Badge of, 136 

Clinton, Arms of, 124 

— Badge of, 136 
Clive, Arms of, 168 
Close, 95 
Close-girt, 98 
Closet, 58 
Clothworkers' Company, Arms of, 

340 
Clou^, 128 
Clymant, 90 
Cohham, Badge of, 136 
CcxKAOKS, 335 
Cockatrice, 99 
Cck;nisancks, 133 
Cointise. Su Mantling 
Collar of Lord Mayor of London, 

256 
Collars, 240 
Cnllarcil, 90 
Colours, Heraldic, 50 
Colqulioun Clan, jkidgc of, 141 
Comlmttant, 86 
C-ommon wealth. The, Arms of, 

230, 262, 278 
Complement, in Heraldry, 102 
Compony, 67, 77 
Compton, Badge of, 136 

— Rebus of, 144 
Conjoined, 128 

— in lure, 93 
Connecticut, Arms of, 321 
Contoum^, 83 
Contre-bretess^, 314 
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CON 

Contre-^rtel^, 314 
fasci, 314 

— -henninc, 314 

Copland, Robert, Mark of, 149 
Coquille de St. Jaqiies, 314 

— de St. Michel, 314 
Corded, 128 
Corned, 128 

Cornwall, Duchy of, Anns of, 223 

— John do. Arms of, 162 
Earl of. Coronet of, 178 

— Richard, Karl of. Arms of, 68 
Coronets, 113, 176 

Cost, 57 

Colise, 57, 59, 315 
Coloy^, 315 
Couchant, 86 
Counterchangc<1, 81 
Countercompony, 67, 77 
Counterembowed, 95, 98 
Counterpassant, 90 
Coiinteqxn'nt, 55 
Countersalicnl, 90 
Countervair, 54 
Coiip^, 315 
Coiiped, 88, 103 
Couple-close, 59 
Courant, 90 
Courtenay, Arras of, 75 

— Kadgeof, 136. 139 
Cousu, 311 
Crampettc, in 

Cri'ke, Sir Julin dc, Kfl'iRy of, 32, 

70 
Crenelle, 315 
Crescent, 102 
Crested, 93 

Crest coronet, 179, 182 
Crksts, 186 
Cri de guerre, 197 
Crincd, .90 
Cruissant, 315 
Cromwell, Ikinner of, 27S 
Cronel, 114 
Crosby, Sir John, Yorkist collar 

of, 257 
Crosier, 114 
Cross, as a mark of attestation, 261 

— various forms of, 59 
Crossbow, 115 
Crossen, arms of, 232 



DIS 
Crowns, 236 

Crusades, their influence on 
Heraldry, 27, 98 
Crusill^, 128 
Cubit arm, 11$ 
Cural>erland, Earls of. Radge of, 

136 

Cumniing Clan, Radge of, 141 
Curson, Ikidge of, 136 
Cusance, Dc, Arms of, 316 
Cyclns, 32 
Cyprus, Arms of, 224 



Dacrks, Anns of, 75 

Dakins, Motto of, 197 

Dnlmenhurst, Arms of, 229 

Dancelte, 47 

Danch^, 315 

Daniel, Radge of, 139 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, Augmen- 

Inlion to, 174 
Debruised, 86 
T>^hauss^, 315 
Decollated, 128 
Decrescent, 103 
Decdes, Arms of, loi 
Defamed, 86 

Dkcrkrs ok tiik Noiiii.iTY, 201 
Delaware, Arms of, 322 
Demi- vol, 94, 315 
Denbigh, Ivarl of, Nfoito of, 196 
Denmark, Arms of, 229 
Denny, Radge of, 136 
Des|)encer, Radge of, 136 
I )e Vcre, I'^rls of Oxford, Radges 

of, 136 
Devon, Karl of, Rulgcof, 136, 139 
Devonshire, Duke of, Arms of, 

312 
DcNler side, 45 

DiAl'KRINC, 78 

, Diepholt, Arms of, 233 

DiFFBRRNCINC, 150 

Dilated, 128 
Dimidiation, 163 
Dimsdale, Arms of, 69 
Dip of a flag, 270 
Disarmed, 128 
Disclosed, 91 
^ Dismembered, 90 
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DIS 

Displayed, 91 

Distilling, 90 

Ditzmers, Arms of, 229 

Dixie, Motto of, 197 

Docwm, Anns of, 75 

Dolphin, 95 

Dormant, tS6 

Doublings, 55' 

Douglas, Itaclgc of, 136 

Dovetailed, 48 

Doyley, Motto of, 196 

Dragon, 98 

Drapers* Company, Arms of, 338 

Drawing, Hrraluic, 298 

Drnycott, Kadgc of, 136 

Drummond Clan, Hadge of, 141 

Ducal Coronet. See Crest coronet 



Eagles, 91 
Eastern crown, 182 
Ebertstein, Arms of, 233 
Ecaille, 315 
Ecartcl<^, 315 

— en sautoir, 315 
l^cliiquct^, 315 
t''cu.ssi>n :\ Uniclio, 43, 49 
Edgccomb, Uadge of, 136 
Etlward I., Arms of, 219 

— II., Arms and r»adi;cs c»f, 220 

— III., Arms and Badges of, 220 
Banner of, 277 

— IV., Arms and Badges of, 224 
Banner of, 276 

— V. , Arms and Badj;cs of, 225 

— VI. , Arms and Badges of, 227 

— the Black Prince, Jupon of, 41 
Arms i»f, 15^* 

— llicConrcsw»r, Armsof, 23, 172 
IClevated, 94 

Elizabeth, Queen, Arms and 

Badges of, 228 
Eltham, Prince John of, ICIfigy 

of, 32 

Helm of, 178 

Khvcs, Arms of, 86 
l':mkitllcil, 48, CS 
KMUt^zoNiNG, 29S 
Embowed, 95, 98 
Embrucd, 90 
Eoaluron, 68, 128 



FIL 

Enarched, 126 

Endorse, 57 

Engern, Arms of, 234 

Engoulcd, 128 

Engrailed, 47 

ICnhanced, 128 

Ensigned, 12K 

ICnloyre, 68, 12S 

Enurny, 68, 128 

Envelo|K*d, 128 

Environn^, 315 

Epaulettes, 337 

Eploy^, 315 

Eradicated, 103 

l'>ascd, 87 

ICrcct, 95, 97 

Erect-wavy, 97 

Ermine, 53, 55 

ICrmines, 53 

Erminites, 55 

Erminois, 54 

Escallop, 96 

Escarbuncle, 112 

Escarteic, 48 

Esquires, 213 

Essex, Magnaville, Earl of, Arms 

i.f, 24 
Esle, Arms of, 230 
Etoile, 103, 315 
I'Uon College, Arms of, 104 
Evreux, Arms of, 223 
Exeter, Dukes of. Badge of, 137, 

139 



Fairfax, Motto of, 196 
Fairley, Arms of, 56 
I'nlcliion, 1 15 
Kin, 115 

Parquharson Clan, Badge of, 141 
Fasce, 315 
Fasce, 315 

I'auconberg, Badge of, 30, 136 
Feathers, 94 
Fer-de-MoIine, 118 
Ferguson Clan, Ikidge of, 141 
l*crrara. Arms of, 231 
Fcrs-dc-Moline, 118 
Fess, 53 
Fetter-lock, 115 
I File, or Label, 151 
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FIL 

Fillet, 57 

Fiinhrialcd, 64 

FintUay, Anns of, 161 

Fire-beacon, no 

Fishmongers' Company, Arms of, 

338 
Filchi, 63 

Fitz-allan, Badge of, 139 
Fitz warren, liadge of, 137 
Flags, 269 
Flaiichcs, 71 
Maiulcrs, lMuli|), Counl of. Seal 

of, 21 
Flasques, 72 
l*1eur de Lys, 104 
Flexed, 128 
Flighted, 109, 128 
Flotant, 128 
My *)f a Hag, 270 
Forbes Clan, Uadge of, 141 
Forccn^, 128 
Kortescuc, MoUo of, 196 
Fountain, 74 

France Ancient, Arms of, 131 
— Modern, Arms of, 223 
Fray, Sir John, Seal of, 266 
FVazer Clan, Badge of, 141 
French Heraldry, 310 
Frere, Arms of, 7 1 
FresntS, 128 
Fret, 71 
Fretty, 78 
Fnictc«l, 103 
Frutlle, 115 
Fumant, 128 
F'urs, Heraldic, 51 
Fus^, 315 
Fusil, 70 
Fusille, or Fusilly, 77i 128 



(*iAi>, 115 
Galley, 117 
Cjambe, 87 
Gape, Arms of, 125 
Garb, 106 
Garland, 113 
Garter, 57 
— Order of the, 240 
Gauntlet, 116 
Gbnkalogibs, 280 



HAU 

Gentlemen, 215 

Gcnuant, 129 

George I., Arms of, 231 

— H., Arms of, 232 

— HI., Arms of, 232 

— IV., Anns of, 233 
Georgia, Arms of, 323 
Gerated, 129, 154 
Gerbe, 315 

(jiblis, Anns of, ///. 

(«illy, Arms of, 301 

Gimmal rings, 116 

Gliding, 129 

Glissant, 129 

Gloucester, Duke of. Badge of, 

138 

(>o1x>ny, 67 

Goldsiuiths* Ctiinpnny, Anns of, 

339 
Goldwell, Arms of, 285 

GotiKS, 74 

(jimfannon, 275 

Gordon Clan, liadge of, 141 

Gorge, or Gurgc, 1 16 

Gorged, 90 

Gothland, Arms of, 229 

Gouttes, 75 

Grafted, 46 

Grafton, Kcbus of, 144 

(jRdiani Clan, Badge of, 141 

Grant Clan, Badge of, 141 

(jray, or Badger, 89 

Grey, Badge of, 137 

Grieces, 116 

Griffin, 99 

Gri|)e, 122 

Grocers' Company, Arms of, 338 

Guarded, 129 

(uiicnnc, Arms of, 226 

Guigc, 194 

Gules, S3 

(*unn Clan, Ikidgc of, 141 

Guttx», 75 

Guydhomme, 274 

Guzes, 74 

Gyron, 66 



Habkrdasiikrs' Company, Anns 

of, 339 
Habick, 116 
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iiAn 

llnhitcH, 98 
llnckcti, 129 
lUckle, 117 
Hainaolt, Arms of, 221 
Ilalsey, Arms of, 87 
Hanover, Arms of, 232 
Haqi, 117 
]1nrpy, loi 
llnrrin^^nn knot, 133 
llarvcy, Anns of, 72 

Sir Kol)crt, Augincnlalion (o, 

'73 
Hastings, l>at1gc of, 137 

IlATiniMKN'i's, 295 

Hauriant, 96 

Haute, Arms of, 285 

Hawk IkU, 117 

Hklmrts, 117, 183 

Helved, no 

Hemp brcy, or break, 109, 117 

H encage knot, 132 

Henlington, Arms of, 154 

Henry I., Arms of, 219 

— H., Arms and Badges of, 219 

— HI., Anns and Badges of, 219 
Crown of, 237 

— IV. , Amis and Badges of, 222 

— v.. Arms and Badges of, 223 
IVmncr of, 277 

— VI., Arms and Badges of, 224 
Tabard of, 34 

— VH., Arms and Badges of, 225 

— • Jtanner of, 277 

— VIH., Arms of, 226 

Badges of, 227 

Hereford, Sec of. Arms of, 103 
Hermine, 315 

Herschcl, Arms of, 158 
Hcitrte, 73 
Hcydon, Arms of, 64 
Hiblicrt, Arms of, 86 
Ilolden, Motto of, 197 
Holland, Arms of, 86, 285 

— Badges of, 137, 138, 139 
Holstein, Arms of, 229 
Holy Lamb, 100 
Homburg, Arms o^ 233 
Honour Point, 45 

1 1tMxIctl, 92 
Horned, 90 
Horse brey, 109 



KLN 
Howard, Badge of, 137 
Hucklcy, George, Mark of, 147 
Hume, Arnii of, 162 
Hungary, Arms of, 224 
Hunger ford. Badge of, 137 
Hunting horn, 117 



li.LKCiTiMACY, marks of, 155 

1 milled, 46 

iMPAI.RMKNT, 1 64 

Impress, 139, 145 

Incensed, 90 

Increscent, 103 

Indented, 47 

Inescutcheon, 69 

In her piety, 92 

In its pride, 92 

Ittquliiliotus post ntorigm, 294 

Interchangeably posed, 129 

Invected, 47 

Inverted, 93 

Involved, 97 

Ireland, Arms of, 228 

Ironmongers' Company, Arms of, 

340 
Islip, Ablx>t, Rebus of, 149 
Issuant, 88 



Jam HE, 87 

James I., Arms and Badge of, 229 

— H., Anns of, 230 
Javelin. See Tilting spear 
Jerusalem, Arms of, 224 
Jessant, 103 

Jesses, 92 

John, Arms and Badge of, 219 

— (Ireat Seal of, 30 
)owlop|ied. 03 
Jumcllc r* 
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KEN 

Kent, Earls of, Badge of, 137 
Kidslonc, Anns of, 96 
Klctlciilmri^, Arms of, 234 
KNi(;iiTiiooi), OkdilRS oi'', 240 
Knots, 132 
Knowles, Badge of, 137 



Lahki., or rUc, 151 
I^cy knol, 133 
I^iiil)rc<|iiiii. Sec Mantlini; 
Laminaled, 129 
Lamont Clan, Badge of, 141 
I^itnpQss<^, 315 

Lancaster, Earl of, Cointiseof, 190 
Landesberg, Arms of, 234 
Lang, Arms of, 108 
Langford, Badge of, 137 
Langue, 89 

Lavardin, Arms uf, 124 
Lemon, Arms of, 319 
I^'ven, Karl, Mollo of, 19O 
I^venthorp, Arms of, 67 
Lincoln, Larls of, Badge of, 137 
Lined, 129 
Uoncels, 88 
Lion-poisson, loi 
Lions, 83 
LiVKRiKS, 326 

LivRRY Colours. S^e Ukuai. 
Armoury 

— Companies, 336 
Ixxiged, 91 
Ix>rainc, Arms of, 102 
Louterell, Sir Geoflrey de, Crest 

of, 187 

— Sir Geoffrey, Pavon of, 275 
Lozenge, 70 

Lorengy, 77 



MIU 

Mac Donald Clan, Badge of, 141 

— Doiuicll Clan, Badge of, 141 
- Dtnigal Clan, Badge of, 141 

— Karlane Clan, Badge of, 141 

— Gregor Clan, Badge of, 141 

— Intosh Clan, Ikidgc of, 142 

— Kay Clan, Badge of, 142 

— Kcnzie Clan, Badge of, 142 

— Kinnon Clan, ]ia<lgc of, 142 

— I^ichlan Clan, Ba«lgc of, 142 

— lA.*an Clan, Badge of, 142 

— I.«od Clan, Badge of, 142 

— Nail Clan, Badge of, 142 

— Neil Clan, ISadge of, 142 

— Pherson Clan, Badge of, 142 

— Quarrie Clan, Badge of, 142 

— Kae Clan, Badge of, 142 

— Williams, Amis of, 227 
Magdeburg, Arms of, 232 
Mailmaing, Arms of, 285 
Afainwaring, Badge of, 137 
Maiiluad, Arms of, 90 
Manche, 118 
Manchester, City (if, Arms of, 

128 
Mantele, 315 
Mantunc, 190 
March, Earls of. Badge of, 30 

137 
Marck, Arms of, 234 

Marmion, Bailge of, 137 

Maksiiai.lini:, 163 

Martin, Motlo of, 197 

Martinet, 315 

Martlet, loi 

Mary, Queen, Arms and Badges 

of, 228 
Maryland, Arms of, 332 
Mascle, 71 
Masoned, 129 

Mass;ichusclls, Arms of, 322 
Aiauscrgh, Arms of, 109 
Membered, 92, 95 
Menzies Clan, Badge of, 142 
Mercers' Company, Arms of, 338 
Merchant Tailors' Company 

Anns of, 339 
aIkkchan'iV Marks, 146 
Mermaid, 101 
Mennan, 10 1 
I Middlesex County, Arms of, 121 
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MIL 

Mill -rinds, Ii8 

Mills, Arms of, Ii8 

Millstone, ii8 

Minden, Anns of, 232 

Molclte, 315 

Monlaciile, Lord, Hndf^e of, 137 

MiM>n, The, 102 

Million, 1 10 

Mm Icy, Ininl, ISnil^;^ of, 1 37 

Mornc, 129, 315 

Mortimer, Arms of, 225 

Mottoes, 196 

Mound, 119, 178 

Mount, 107, 119 

Monnlfort, Arms of, 310 

Mowbray, Kadgr t)f, 137, 13S 

Mullet, 119 

Munford, Badge of, 137 

Munro Clan, Bodge of, 142 

Mural crown, 182 

Murray Clan, Badge of, 142 



Naiant, 96 

Naissant, 88 

Naples, Arms of, 224 

Naval rrown, 182 

Navarre, Arms of, 112, 219, 223 

Nebule, 47 

Nelson, l^>rd, y\rms of, 30 

Noptuiic, lot 

Nerved, 104 

Neville, Arms of, 225 

— Badges of, 137, 139, 140 

— Motto of, 196 

Newcastle, Duke of. Badge of, 

137 
New llami«hirc, Arms of, 322 

— Jersey, Arms of, 322 
York, Anns of, 321 

NoniMTV, Dkgrkks of, 201 

Nomhril iK)inl, 45 

Norfolk, Dukes of, Badge of, 137, 

138 
Norris, Badge of, 137, 139 

North Carolina, Anns of, 323 

Norway, Arms of, 229 

Nowed, 97 

Nowy, 48 

Nurcmlnirg, Arms of, 232 

— City of, Arms j>f, 101 



PEL 

Ogilvik Clan, Badge of, 142 

Ogle, Badge of, 137 

Ogress, 74 

Oldenlmrg, Arms of, 229 

Oliphant Clan, Badge of, 142 

Olive, Anns i>f, 81 

Omhrc, 315 

O'Neill,* King of UUlcr. Sral of. 

193 
Ongle, 315 

Onslow, Motto of, 196 

Oppressed, 86 

Or, 52 

Oranges, 74 

Ordkrsok KNn:i!Tihvn>, 240 

Okdinakiks, 56 

Oregon, Amis of, 321 

Orlamunde, Arms of, 234 

Orle, 69 

Ormond, Earl of, Badge of, 139 

Orthography, Heraldic, 48 

Over-all, 130 

Oxford, Earls of, Badge of, 136 



Pat.r, 57 

Tulisado crown, 18 j 
Pall, 119 
Pallet, 57 
Palmer's stall', I2U 
Paly, 76 
Paly-bendy, 77 
Panache, 94 
Pannes, 315 
Parr, Badge of, 227 
Parti, 315 

— de Pun \ Panlrc, 315 
de Pun en Paiilie, 315 

Parly |k.t, 73 
Paschal lamb, I Co 
Pascuant, 90 
Passant, 84 

— -giiardant, 84 

— -rcguardant, 85 
Pastoral staff, 114 
Pavon, 275 
Pcan, 54 

Peche, Kebus of, 144 
Pruicrkks, 2S0 
Pegasus, 10 1 
Pclham, Badge of, 137 

Z 
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PET. 

Pelican in her piety, 92 
Pellet, 74 

Pcllcticr, Anns of, 312 
Pembroke, Earls of. Badge of, 

Pendent, 104 

Pennon, 274 

Pennsylvania, Anns of, 322 

PenonccJ, 274 

Pensil, 274 

Per Ijcnd, iK:c., 46 

Percy, Hadge of, 137, 140 

Peri, 315 

Peyton, Motto of, 197 

Pfalz, Arms of, 234 

Pheon, 120 

Phcenix, loi 

Pickman, Arms of, 318 

Pile, 65 

Pilgrims, Badges of, 27 

Pilgrim's scrip, 120 

Pinc-nppic, 106 

Plantagenet, Geoffrey, Arms of, 25 

— For others of this family see 

under their titles 
Plantagenista, 134 
Plate, 73 

Playing* tables, 120 
Pointe, 315 
Pomme, 74 
Poole, Arms of, 318 
Popinjay, 92 
Portcullis, 120 
Portugal, Anns of, 230 
Posi, 316 
Potent, 48, 54 
Powdered, 129 
Precedence, 215 
Prester John, 120 
Pretence, Shield of, 69 
Preying on, 95 
Pride, in its, 92 
J*rinters* marks, 149 
Pronunciation of heraldic Icrnis, 

48,84 
Proper, 51 

Purfled, or purflewed, 68, 129 

Purpure, 53 

Pym, Arms of, 125 

QUARTBR, 66 



I Quartering, 166 
Quarterly, 47 
Quatrefoil, 106 
Queue, a lion's tail, 86, 87 
Quintcfeuille, 316 

Ragim.£, 48 
Rampant, 8$ 
guardant, 85 

— -reguardant, 85 

Knmscy, Sir John, Augmcntalion 

(o, 172 
Rashleigh, Arms of, 108 
Ratzburgh, Arms of, 233 
Ravensl^rg, Arms of, 234 
Rayonn^, 48 
Rebated, 129 
Rebusrs, 143 
Kellexed, 129 
Regal Armoury, 218 
Regarding, 90 
Kcgensteiii, Arms uf, 234 
Regimental colours (su also 

Flags), 143 
Reindeer, 91 
Removed, 130 
Rencontr^, 316 
Renvers^, 130 
Respectant, 90 
Rest, 120 
Reversed, 130 
RIickIc Island, Arms of, 322 
Riltand, 57 
Rich, Badge of, 137 
Richard I., Arms of, 219 

Badge ol, 219 

Seals of, 26 

— II., Badge of, 134, 239 
Banner of, 277 

— III., Arms and Badges of, 35, 
22$ 

Kihing. 95 

Rivers, Badges of, 137 

Robertson Clan, Badge of, 142 

Rolisart, Lewis, Banner of, 271 

Rochfort, Arms of, 226 

Rompu, 82 

Roos, De, Arms of, 123 

Rose Clan, Badge of, 142 

— various forms of drawing, 
105 
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ROS 

Rose-en-soleil, 105 

Ross Clan, Badge of, 142 

Rostock, Arms of, 233 

Roundles, 73 

Rousant, 95 

Kow(.\ Arms of, 97 

Kuhhiti^s of lir:LSses, I low (o 

make, 304 
Ruslrc, 71 

Rutland, ICarls of. Badge of, 137 
Ryder, Anns of, 124 



Sabi.k, 52 

St. Albans, Sec of, Arms of, 86 

— John, Arms of, 167 

— I^er, Badge of, 138 

— Michael and St. George, Order 
of, 250 

— Patrick, Order of, 246 

— Paul, Aims of, 225 
Sagittarius, 101 
Salamander, lOi 
Salient, 85 

Salisbury, Marquess of. Arms of, 
69 

— William, Earl of. Arms of, 26 
Salters' Company, Arms of, 339 
Saltire, 59 

Sandes, J^ulge of, 137 
Sanguine, 53 
Sans nombre, 130 
Sautoir, 316 
Savage, 97 

— Arms of, 318 
Saxony, Arms of, 231 
Scales, Arms of, 96 
Scaling-ladder, 121 
ScariN!, 58 
Sctmetar, 121 
Scintillant, 130 
Scotland, Arms of, 69, 229 
Scrog, 104 

Scrope, Badges of, 30, 137 

— and (irosvenor contest, 29 
Sent, a coney*s tail, 89 
Scaforth, Arms of, 124 

Sea lion, loi 
Skals, 259 
Scax, 121 
Sebright, Arms of, 106 



STO 

Seeded, 104 
Sepeant, 99 
Sejant, 86 
Sem^, 130 
Serle, Arms of, 56 
Seymour, Arms of, 227 
Sliack-Udl, 115 
Shakefork, 121 
Sheaf of arrows, 108 
Shelley, John, Brass to, 34 
Shelton, Rebus of, 144 
Sherrard, Arms of, 167 
Shield of pretence, 69 
Shields, Forms of, 42 
Shniltle, 115 
Sidney, Badge of, 137 
Stnckur Clan, Badge of, 142 
Single, a deer's tail, 89 
Sinister side, 45 
Sinople, 316 

Skinners* Company, Anns of, 339 
Slewswick, Arms of, 229 
Slipped, 104 
Smith, Arms of, 99 
Soaring, 95 

South Carolina, Arms of, 323 
Spear. See Tilting spear 
Springing, 91 • 
Spur, 122 

S.S., Collar of, 254 
Stafford, Earl of. Helmet and 
mantling of, 192 

— Knot, 132 
Standard, 275 
Stanley, Badge of, 138 
Staple of Calais, Arms of, 14 
Star, 103 

-- of India, Order of, 25 

Stargard, Arms of, 233 

Starved, 103 

Statant, 83 

Staunton, Sir William de, Helm 

of, 295 
Stephen, Arms of, 219 

— Badge of, 134 

— Great Seal of, 26 
Stem, a wolfs tail, 89 
Stewart, Arms of, 167 

— Chin, Badge of, 142 
Stiny, Arms of, 227 
Stock, 104 
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STO 
Stormcrk, Arms «f, 229 
Slriiijjctl, I JO 
Su;il)ia, Arms of, J2(i 
Suflluc, 120 

Suffolk, Duke of, IJadgc of, 138 
Sun, the, 102 
— in splendour, 239 
Sui'i'ORTKKs, 192 
Surcoat, 30 
Sur-Ic-tout, 31O 
Sur-lc-lout (hi tout, 316 
Surmounting, 130 
Surnames, 287 
Sur-tout, 130 
Sustained, 130 

Sutherland Clan, Badge of, 142 
Swan's neck, 93 
Sweden, Arms of, 229 
Sword, 122 



Tahari), 33 
Taillc, 316 
Talbot, a hound, 89 
— Badge of, 138, 139 
Tavalures, 316 
Tavern signs, 1 7 
Tcnni, 53 

Tetlow, Arms of, 39 
Thistle, Order of the, 245 
Tliuringia, Arms of, 234 
Tickencote, Motto of, 197 
Tiger, Heraldic, 100 
Tilting spear, 122 
Tinctures, 50 
Toftc, Arms of, 108 
Tongue, Crest of, 40 
Torse. See Wreath 
Torleau, 73 
Tothill, Arms of, 319 
Toulmin, Arms of, 114 
Tranche, 316 
Trapps, Arms of, 112 
Treftlc, 316 
Trefl«J, 130 
Trefoil, 106 
Trefusis, Arms of, 70 
Trellis, 122 
Tressure, 69 

Trevillian. Badge of, 131, 139 
1 rippmg. 91 



WAK 
Triton, loi 
Troiioiiiio, 91 
Truni|>cl, 123 
Trussmg, 95 
Turret, 123 
Tusked, 91 
Tyncs, 91 

UniiIS, 47 

Un|ruled, 91 

Union Jack, 271 

United States, Arms of, 320 

Untitled Aristocracy, 217 

Urd^, 126 

Unnant, 96 

Vair, 54 

— -en-point, 55 

Vallery, crown, 182 

Valory, l>c, Arms of, 312 

Vaiiiluari:, 123 

Vaiu braced, 98 

Vaniplate, 123 

Vandals, Ensign of, 229 

Vanks, 278 

Vannct, 123 

VeriK»y, 68 

Verc, Do, B;ulgc of, 136 

Vcriictlc, 316 

Verney, Arms of, 66 

Vernon, Motto of, 196 

Vert, 53 

Vervcis, 92 

Vested, 131 

Victoria and Albert, Order of, 252 

\ miners' Company, Arms of, 340 

Vire, 316 

Virginia, Arms of, 322 
Visitations of Heralds, 288 
Viude, 316 
Vivre, 316 
Voided, 63, 112 
Voiders, 72 
Volant, 95, 97 
Vorant, 91 
Vulned, 91 
Vulning, 92 

WAKKand Ormond knot, 13a 
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WAL 

Waldegrave, Arms of, 56 
Waldron, John, Mark of, 147 
Wales, Prince of, Arms of, 235 

— Princess of, Arms of, 235 

— Principality of, Arms of, 223 
Badge of, 226 

Walker, Arms of, 112 
Walsiiiglinm, liatlgcs of, 138 
Warren, Arms of, 226 
Warwick, ICarl of, Badge of, 30, 

139, 140 

Helmet of, 185 

Water-bouget, 123 

Wavy, 47 

Waynflcte, Arms of, 104 

West, Arms of, 167 

Westmoreland, Earl of. Badge of, 

140 

Bascinet of, 189 

Westphalia, Arms of, 234 
Wharrow spindle, 70 
NVharton, Badge of, 13S 
Wheat-ears, 10(6 
Wiatt, Badge of, 138 
Wightman, Motto of, 196 
Wild man, 97 
William I., Arms of, 218 
— II., Arms of, 219 






YOR 

William III., Arms of, 231 

— IV. , Arms of, 234 
Williams, Anns of, 67 
Willoughby, Badge of, 138, 139 
Wills, where deposited, 286 

— I^rd, Badge of, 138 
Winclicsler, Manpicss of, Badge 

of, 138 
Winnowing-baskct, 115 
Winslow, Arms of, 319 
Winsor, Badge of, 138 
Wodchouse, Arms of, 127 
Woodville, Arms of, 224 
Woolrych, Arms of, 95 
Worcester, Karl of, Badge of, 

138 
Wrkatii, 188; j^ also p. 123 

— a iKKir's tail, 89 
Wrealhetl, 97 

Wyer, Roliert, Mark of, 149 
Wyvcrn, 100 



Yar BOROUGH, Earl of. Badge of, 

138 
Vannoulh, Borough of, Arms of, 

163 
York, Sec of, Arms of, 207 



■•KiNTP.n nv 

SrOTTISWOGDB ANU (•>., NKW-SFKERT SQUARS 

LONDON 



CHATTO * WINPU5. mi St. WUftln't Lam. Lawdiiii, W.C. j 

Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : A Gaiheiing ol FavDuiiioa 
Bechsteln (LudwlK).— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Bellew (Frank).— The Art of Amusing; A Collection of GTacafal 

Bennett (W. C, LL.D.).— Songs for Sailors, Post Svo, cl. limp, u. 
« DoBSoH. With 93 



Blerce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of LITc: Tales of Soldiett ajid 
BiiFNye's HIstoiT'ortiie United States, With 146 Illuittationa 
Blri (Edmond). — Diary of a Citizen of Paris durlnr 'Tha 
Blackburn's (ttenry) Art Handbooks. 



Blind (Afathtlde). Poems by. 

Dnaiu In ■lalUn'n.'wilkri'nMI^&iteP. MadOX BKOWN. Ciam In, dolti. ». 

Bourgct (Paul).— A Livlne LJe. TiansfatMt by John dk Villib 



Bourne (It. R. Fox), Books hy. 

■Mllih ■•rahiuiti i M«»<ln In llhnHMM ^ iIh 



li?!»«°^ 



r'ofega; 



.—Leaves from  Hunting Journal. Coloured 



Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illusirated bds.. u. each. 
Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antlc|ullles; chieflr 

Biwer~(kevrbn)", Works by. 

TM Buiar'a HuiaMah al Sllulaiu, ■•!«•■•«, PIvta. ui4 StsrlH. BVmmM 
aallwnud th^r w^«h ■rlAi'llM'llKtaai D>li«ite Ap]>ein)knii-Th> bxlK^llHd. 
boot,' tn»n1«H pHniH. Cn*n 1*04 tMath Hinp. u. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by, Poal Svo, cloth, ^i. M. each. 
Brlliat-Savarln.— Clastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 



SJ 

Brydges (Harold). -Uncle Sam at Honte. With 91 IliustiaiioDh 

Jul IfA Ouiuilt^ baudKir. I (Mk JlBT. •>. M 



I 



4 CHATTO Si WIWDUS. ill St, itortla'g Umc. Liaif. W.C. 

Buchaium (RoberQ, Novels, ftc, by. 

y. 4d. mtk i fast tro, 

TkmWkaMmm 

A CUM sf Hi 

Fmeo. Bauiaro. 




Br KOBRST BvaiAMAM 

r.ii 



KOMHSOIt, y. fc<. ; pott 9ra, f*c»*«« b wartU u. 



Burton (Richard F.)«— The Book of the Sword. With over 400 

4Mh doU •sta. Jiff. 



Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 



9t BmrroNS anatomy, pmi Wf, iuMhi., at. u. 



Calne (T. Hall)» Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. ; 

psti traw MiMUdrtcd boafd*. sf^ Mch ; dolk laip. w. 4£ Mck. 



AIM • UBRARY EditIOM oC VIM DMBUtor, Ml is Mv Ijrp*. ciOMi tvo^ doCk decorated. «fc 



Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).-'The Cruise of the * Black 

frtaco' Fffvatoor. Pool tvo. pktmtm boanis, om. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), Novels by. Post 8vo, Ulast. bds. 2s. ea. 
Captain Colg:net, 5oldler off the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Mkcd br l^miDAM Larch BY. Tnadaicd tr Ma> Carry. Wkb woo UoaniMMb Crutmirok 
clpt k. i«. 6d. 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life off. By Mrs. Albxamdbr Ireland. With 

PomaR Md FacikBilo Lector. Soiall da»y SvOb dodi extra, fx. ^ 

Carlyle (Tliomas).^On the Choice off Books. Post 8vo. d.. is. 6d. 



^ •• •»?%?"■* Pft''^.'^. "^ ■• W. Bbm»«m, ISM^lBTl. Edited hf 

Norton. WMi Peftnk*. Two Vob.. crowa SvOb doth. 34'- 

Camith (Hayden).— The Adventures off Jones. With 17 Illustra- 

ttoot. Fcap. M» o, c lolb. aj. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Uffe by. Long fcap.ivo, 

^■^^P^^Rj W^* ^^^e ^P^^fc»^Re 

ThR Mfaig la YrMow. t la ihm Q nrHrf. 

Chapman's (Qeorge), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

DovUfttl Onei.— VoL II., Poena md Miaor TrandatioM, with Easay bjr A. C. Swinournb.— VoL 
III., TfiiMlailoMi of the Iliad — d Odyaeey. TTiree VoU.. ctown tTO, doUi. y. td. 



Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Ctowm tw, doth, y. 6d. 



Chatto (W. A.) and J. Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood Engravinr, 

Hfatorical—dPractkaL WJthCheptet liylLaBOHN.aBd<s>fteelSMH«> Leige 4tOb h Jleathof . X. 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawiis. With 

• CfJoofed Itrtes and yt Wootlcult. Crown 410^ cMh ettra, y. tJ. 
ChaaORF log SohoolR. By Un. H. R. H AWms. Xhsmy it»o. doth Mmp, at. U. 

Chess* The Laws and Practice off. With an Analysis of the Open- 

lagiL By HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited by R. B. WORM A LOi CravR Ive. doth, y. 

firt ir* ^^TTT • * "^ — *^T *- tV *^Tr1"inTrn iTf tha Fntmi !■ n h erBenfe ip Im 

By F. X. Young ead E. C Howtrli. Lo^ fcap^ two, doth. v. «. 

m WRti1"tT CUmrr ToamaaaRat. Cantainhiy the Aothorlaed Accooet of the >» Gaaaa 

played A^..8eol.. itps. M'hh AanotaxSooa by PiLLSRURY. LaSKER. Tarrasch, STROnrz. 

fioaiPFBMk TBICHMANN. BARDRLHBEN. BLACKRURNE. GUNSRKRC, TINSLRV. MASOM. «3 

ALRIN t BiofTaphkal Shelchea of the Cheat Maaen, aad aa Poitiafca. Edited by H. F. CURSHIRB, 



Clare (Austin).— For the Love off a Lass. Post8\'o,2s.; d..as.tid 



CH .VTTO * WINBUS. Ill 5t Mi>r«ii'» L«ae, LoaJim, W.C. a 

Cllve (Mr». Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illml. boards, ai. ekch. 

_ p mi Fwwii . I w n r fMi ^■^^ ^n mim mi wif. 

' Clodd (Edward. F.R .A.S.) .-My t1i s and Ureama. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

CoKtes {Aaai).-Rle'» Diary. Crowp 8vo, cloth, y. 6J. 

Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Coleman (John)  —Curly : An Actot's Story. Wilh at Illuilrations 

Cole ridge (M . E.) .— Th e Sev en S leepers oil: pit esu s. CloUi.it.Orf^ 
Col lins ( C . Al iston ).— Tlie Jlar sinister. I'oat Bvo. boaTds. «. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. 

Collins (JHortlmer and Frances), Novels by. 

Prom Hl«nltf1il to Mldnlftit, I BlKokinltli Knd ailialaF. 

TiuaiiKntlBii. I _Tciii FI«T >"• run- I Tki VUIM* Cmwtr. 

• ■Ml Ann* PM>< r 1 'Ifht with Forlnns. |' asaal uiS Tvantr. t rmiM*, 

Collins (WiTkle), U ' ~ — 



Vsmu IB WhlM. 



SttM wsnli. 



Col gnhoun (M. J .).— Every Inch a S ol dier. Post Svo, boards, it. 
CoU-b rcnk lng, tilnts on. Dy W. M. Hutci msqw. Cr.avo.cl., 3t.M . 
C onvalescent Cooker y. Dy C ATiigRiNgJivAM. crtTvo, ii. ; cl.. ». M. 
Conway (Atoncure U.), Works by. 

l>«ii»Soli« Md B.»tl-i:jorfc ww.^^ »«™to,^Tm 

CoolHDiitto'nirNoveis i>y7~~ 

rw I'll, UhKInlrd Inrdt. u. wk. 
ijB. I Prnil FwMt'j PagfhMT. ,, 

Coope r (Edward H.).— Qe offory Hnnillton. C r. 8to doth. y.6d 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of~tlie West ot England; ot. The 

S^Swd tTuM by GlOnSyCKUIKBIHMK. cl^ " j.a, iWh, ^. M. ' 

Cotes (V. Cecil).— Two Qlrls on a Barge. WilU 14 ^llustiBtioiu by 
CraddoclT (Cr"Egbeftjrstories by. 

Tha PnWial 0) IB* Orut aiBBkr ■oDKIklna. PiMln,nalTMtdbMfdL«. 
Hu «an1(li*c SUF. Cii>"i".<l«h«ii'i. V t^; 

tram (Ralph Adwns),— black Spirits and White. Fcap. Svo^ 



CHATTO & WINDUS, in 8t. Martin's Lane, London, W.C 



Crellin (H. N.). Books by. 

BomanMS ot ih% Old B«vMlla* With al UusUalloot by S. L. Wood. CrowB Iva, doih. y. U, 
Valoa ol tho 0«llpb. Cnmn ivob clwili. an 
laai ADnaA. CnmuUo,u, 



Criin (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, doth 

atn. wkk b VnoOtfitam by Pan. Uhakd. y. 6<L > post tvo. MItmtalcJ bomU, a*. 

Crockett (S. R.) and others.— Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

CBOCXVTT, ClLBBRT PAUCBB, HAKOLO FRHOBRIC; *Q.,* awl W CLAMC RU9BB14. Wllh n 
nkmralloMbf FRANK BkamCWYN. Crow* tra^ doth. a«.ML 



Croker (Mrs. B. M.)» Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Mcki PQtt8*ObBBitfaUdb«anlv*'>c*dit doth Haipk af. ML each. 
ABM of FmmO«_ ^ L Vropw PrUto.^ 1^ •To Lot/ 



VUlaio Vnloa and loaSlo TtModl— . j Two M aoiogo. | Mr. lovvla. 

Cfowa 9fQ» doth ostra, y . Atf. aadi. 

^^ . I IB tha Ktafdoai of Mmnw 

*IM Baal LadF^BUda. 1 latartM OBoo. | A Thltd Voi 

Um Fala. Ciom •■% bwclrram. «f . 



Cnilkshank*s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Sbribs: The 

FlKST. horn iO« to 1143 1 tho SBOOND, from i8«4 to iSjv A CatheHoff of tho Best lluawiw of 
THACKBRAY, HOOO. MATHBW. ALBRRT smith. A'BBCKBTT. RORBRT BROUCH. &c With 
■Bwtiniii Slod E«ffi«*fail!i u^ WoodciRa fay Cborcb CRUIKSUANK. HlMB. Landblls. ftc 
Two VoU.. cton tvo. doth gilt, js. U. each. 
Vka Uto of Ooortfa Ovalkaaank. By Blancharo Jbrrolow With 14 IBmtiatleaa aod a 
BlbBogtapky. Crotm tvob doth ostn, Ar. 

Camminsr (C. P. Oordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, d. ex., 8s. 6d, ea. 

In tlM HaWldaa. with aa AntotyM Fraotkpicce and n llttttraiUms. 

In tlM HUnalaFaa and on tho Indian Plains. Wkh 43 IJhtsuailoM. 

Vvo BaFFF Yaan In Caylon. Whh si iHusiraikMs. 

T in Oamwall to BiFFt. With a PbotofnTora l''rooik|)leca Dewy tvo, dolh. y«. 6A 

Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 

!SL'^'5ll^^^'SS!**'*^>^*<:¥*>*'*^^^'*<^<>'MS^*^ Fourth EditlomraviMd. wllh 401 Woodcma 



nwl a Cdofad watoa Crown ItoT doth oatra, to 

Cjrples (W.).— Hearts o f Oold. Cr. 8 vo, cl., y. 6d. ; post 8vo. bda. , ». 
Dattdet(Alphon8e).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

0*^ delh oalca ac. 6A I poat Iro^ Bwatratod boanl^ ar. 



Davenant (Prancis, M.A.).— Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

Rft wf iidoiiarthelcSo— whaaBUrtlaglBlifa. Crown tvo. doih. u. &<. 



BUrtlRf 

Davidson (Hugli Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontfaploco by BtaNLBT Wooo. Crown •ro, doth aatra. y. U. 

Davles (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo. is. ea.; cl, is. 6d. ea. 

Ona ViMnMad Hodloal HaxlaM and Bavgloal Hinla. 

MnraanrRlnia t A ICother'aGnido fai Heahh aadDiMaM. 

VOoda Mr Iha Vail A Tmath o on Cocpolency. and a Dietar y for toCnWb 

aida to Land ma, Cf«watraw8r.|deihlhnp,8r.0<. 



Davles* (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

with IntraAictleo and Netea by lUv. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vote., crown tvo^ doth. y. U. i 



Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8vo. 

datb natra. wttti Two lUnatraUona by IIUIIB NlSRBT, y. &/■ ; pou i»o, BhtratoJ bonwia ar. 

De Oaerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Tbbbutibn. 



9 uucrin iiTutuncej, ine journal oi. noitea oyu, d. tbbbutibn. 

Wfeh s MMMlr by SAOfTB-BBUyB. TiandatMl Irem the aoth French EdUon by jBttiB F. FROTH. 
tiffSMAMi FcasL tma haBhe^^ ec. M. 

Do Malstro (Xavler).— A Journey Round my Room. Tranilatod 

byfcBBMBTATTWBIX. Feat Sra doth Bnpb a#. 6<. 

De Mllle (James).— A Castle in Spain. Crown 8vb, doth extra, with 

~ " — '^~' — y*OA I peat tvob Ohiitrated bearda a#. 



Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Acconota 

efnoiOAKS. By LQVP Hbnrv CURfOK. CiowR tre. doih Uapb ai. W. 



CHAtta A WiNbUB, III i!i. M«rti»'i Unt, L>»doa. W.fc » 

berwent (Leitb), Novels by. Cr.Svo,cl.,3i 6d.ea.:poit8vo,u,ML. 
Dewar (T. R.).— A R«nlble Ronnd the Qlobe. Wilh mo lllnstn. 
Dickeas <ChTle«).— Sk etches by Boz. P oit 8vo, UIdk. boards ai. 



Diderot.— The Paradox of Acting. TraDtlated, with Mom, bj 



(Austin), Works by. 

■••■liAuablaPafUi. Vltk 



Dobson (\V.T.).-l'oetrcal Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Poet 
Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories bv. 






CHATTO A WINOUS. lit St. M«rtln*t Unt. Undoa. W.C. 



Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

Votl tvo, Ulukt rated boanK •'• each. 
Avahla Lovalk I A Point or Honour. 



Edwards (Bliezer).-— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

u( CufUmt, Ouaitit. and (iiitu(-ili«-Wjy Millers. Clica|iei 1 iliiioii. Ciuwtt Kt d, cloth, 91. (■/. 

Edwards (M. Betliam-), Novels by. 

Klity. Port tvo, boaidi. ai. ; ckMh, a/, id. | Vollobk. toA tro. Olustraled boards, v. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M.A.).—- Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

Wk it iBi rothtctloa by IH.e9.pr. U. Wai'i;. an d Fou r iniiaiatUma. Crown livo. cKmIi «>lra. 51. ^ 

E ggleston (Edward).— Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. l>oards. 2<. 
Englishman's House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

hlff a ilouso. By C. j. KicharDSON. CoIouimI Froatiifikce ami ^34 IttwU. Cr. 8vo. clolh, 1$, 6J. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, P.S.A.), Works by. 

Tbo Llfo and TImoa ol Prlnao Gbarlos Staart. Count of Alboay (TllR YOUNG PRBTIIM- 

DHM. Wkh a 1*011 ruh. Crown tvo. cloth txtra, js. 6>t. 
■tartea fironi ttaa Stata Papanu Wkh Autotypo Fiomisplcca Ciown ftro. doth. ftr. 

Eyes, duir : How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. 8vo, i<. 
Familiar Short Sayings off Great Men. By Sam del Arthur Bbnt, 

A.M. FUUi Edition, Revised aiid Enlargvd. Crown tvo, dolh extra, js. td. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. Od, each. 

Tha Cbamleal HIatory of a Candlai lActiireadcUvercd befon a juvcpile AiKllencn. Edited 

bjr William Croi)KB9. V.C.S. Wuh nuuiefous lllu»tratioii«. 
Oa tha Varloua Poreaa ol Matnra, and (half Ralaiioaa to aaoh oUiav. Edited bf 

William CrookkS. P.CS. With Ittustnuiona. 

Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 

Mllliavy ■annars and Gaaioma. Crown tvo, cloth extra, fir. 

War I tiuee lissays, reprinted from * MOitary Manners and Cumoiiis.* Crown tvo. u, ; doth. u. td» 

Fenn (Q. Manvllle), Novels by. 

Crown Sro. cloth extra, y. td, each ; poat Cvo^ Uustrated boardi. mt. eadi. 
Tha Haw Mlatpaaa. I Wltaaa a to tha Daad. | Tha Tt ^nr Uly. | Tha White Virgin. 

Fin- Bee— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

a nd IHn ln g. T ost •¥©. clmhjinip. ar. 6,^ 

Fireworks, The Complete Art off Making ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 

Treaiuiy. By THOMAS KUNIISIL With 067 1 Dust rationt. Crown tvo, cloth. s#. 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, James Payn. W. Clark Rus- 

SRLL. Grant Alli£N. hall Cainb. Cborcb R. Sims. Rudvard Kiplinc, A. Conan Doyul 
M. IL Braddon. F. W. Robinson. II. Ridur Haggari). R. m. Ballantynb. I. Zancwili- \ 

MORLBY ROBBRTS, D. CllRISTlH MURRAV. MARY COREt.Ll. I. K. IBROMB. JOHN STRANCB 
WlNTBB, BBBT HARTE. * Q..' ROBBRT BUCHANAN, and R. L. STBVBNSON. With a Piwlalory StOfY 
by JBROMB K. JBROHB, and iSs Ittuiirarions. A New Edition. SinaB demy Svo, ait Ihien, y- 6A 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

liUtla Baaayai Pass-x'cs from the Letters of CHARI.ns T.AMB. Foat Svo. cloth, si. id, 
Vatol Saro. down 8vo, Uoih extra, yt, 6J. ; fiost livo, Ulustr.ttod lioardM, ts. 

Ton 8vo. illuct rated boarilx,sti. each. 
Balla Doaaat 1 Tha Lady et Braatoma. | Tha Baoond lira. Tillotaoa. 
»oUjr. I MavarjrortfotUnu l_Bayanty-ava Droeha SIraot. 

Tha Lira of Jamaa Boawall (of Aucblnkick). With Illusts. Two Vols., demy tro. cknh. ait. 
Tha Bavoy Opara. With te Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. «A 
, Btr Haary Irving 1 Twenty Years at the Lyceum. Whh Portrait. Crown Svo, ». ; clolh. rg. id, 

Flammarlon (Camille), Works by. 

Pomilav Astronomy t A General Description of the HeaTenf. Trandated by f. ELLIRD GOBB. 

1F.R.A.S. With Throe Plates and a8i lUustratlons. Medium 8to, ckith, lOf. A 
Urania I A Romance. With 87 lUuatrat ions. Crown tvo^ ctoth extra, y. 

Fletcher's (Qiles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor PocmiL With Notea bv 
Re». A. a GROSART. D.D. Crown tvo. cloth bo.->rds. y. 6rf. w^,— . ww wwwuy 

Fonblanque (Albany) »— Filthy Lucre* Post 8vo, illust. boardi, 21. 
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Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo* 

gniyiire Frontl^pteca wid Thlrty-rt« fuM^ggo llluUratlwM. Deoiy Jto. cIoUi, gilt top, i«f. [.V4#r/(|fw 

Francillon (R. E.)t Novels by 

Crowa tvo, doth «stra, y. 6d. sach ; poit 9f9, UaslTateil bonrdf. v. each. 
Oii« by Ons. | M. Htal QuMa* | M. Dog and his Shadow* 

■op«a of Sand* Ilmtnted. ___________ 

Post SrOb Uostnted boanls, as. each. 

Quaan Cophat«a« I Oljrmpliu I Roman oas of t ha liaw* | KlaforKaavaT 

_ Jaok Doyla's Daadhtar« Crown gvo. cloih. y. e^ ^ 

Frederic (ilarold), Novels by* I*ost 8vo, illust. boards, 21. each. 

Soth's Drelhar*s Wlfa. I Tha liawton Olrl. 



French Literature, A History of« By Ubnry Van J(^un. Three 

^Vb"' ^^^Y •***• cloi h beardt , 7/. M. each. 

Frlsweil (ifain).— One of Two; A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., as. 
Fry*s (Herbert) Royal Qulde to the London Charities. Edited 

by J ohn Lane. Published Annua lly . Cromi 8t o. cte th. i x. fcfc 

Gardening Boolcs. Post 8vo. is. each ; cloth limp. 15. Od, each. 

A Yaap's WAPk In Oardan and Oraonhouaa. Iiy c.i'.okc.h c;i.hnny« \ 

Housahold llorlloaltwra. Ilv I'ou and Iank Iiirkiu.in lllintraicd. 

Tho Oardaa thai Paid tha K^nt. liyJroM JiiKMOLin_ «■ 

Ky Oarden Wild. Hy Francis C. IIi!at». Crown i»o, cWh, rHI edfcr^ 6g. 



Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Beifiy; 

ilir Narrnlivc of a Wtiitrr*s Travel ami Sport in Northern India. WlUi munerom Illitttntioni by tho 
Author a nd I' . If. ToWNSl'.MD. D em y 410. h.i lf-bo» nd. au. 

Garrett (Edward).— The Capel Girls: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 

e«tra, with two IPuatrationa. y. 6^1. ; post Bto, Ihiatrated boarda. v. 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution; •Trans- 

bted by JOHN DR VILLIRRS. With a Trontispleoe by STANLilY WOOIX Crown 9w&, doth, a>. 6rf . 

Gentleman's Magazine, The^ is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles npon I Jler.ilnt«,' Science, Diocraphy. and Art. aad * Tabla Talk' by SVLVANtn UkBAN. 
♦♦* B^Hiut t'&/Hmet/0r reremt yt«r$ keft in sfiht, Mr. &t. tiifh. C4ttfs f0r ktnJt tng , v. tmrk. 

Gentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, if. 

The Thie of tho 1877 ANNUAL ii Tha SacFot of Wywarn Towera. By T. W. Spricht. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With IntrodtKtion by In I IN RuSKIN; aad » Sled Flatot after 
C;r.oR(;H CRIMKSIIANK. Sqii.ire gvo. cioth. tt. 6tt. ; gilt edges, jt. M. 



Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. Svo.cl., y, Od, ea.; post Svo, bds., 21. ea. 

Kohin OPay. With Fronih|4cce. I IiOVln^ a Dpaam. 

Tha Ooldaa Shalt, with 1 rmiiMR<-«. | or iii^h Datfpaa. 



Post Svo. illustrated boards v. each. 



Tha Flowar of tha Voraat. 

Tha Daad Haapt. 

Pop Laok of Oold. 

What Will tha World Ray? 

Pop tho HI nil. | A Hard Knot* 

J'uaan of tho Meadow. 
n Pa 



Pasturaa Oroan. 



In Lovo and Wap. 

a Hoapt'a Ppoblam. 

By Moad and Btraam. 

Tna Draao of Yarrow. * 

Patioy l>'rQO. 

In Honour Ilotind. 

Maart'a Dalltfht. I BloodHonay. 



Gibne3r_(5omervi lie).— Sentenced I Crown 8vo, dloth; ts. 6d. 

Gilbert (W.S.)", OriRihai Plays by. In Three Scries «. 6rf.'c^i. 

Tho FIRST Srrifs contains : The Wicl:cd World- I*ygmaHoa and Galatea Charhy~Th> Pitecess^ 

Tho Palace of Truth— TrUd by Jury. 
Tho Srcond Sbrihs t Broken I ie.irts -Engaged— Sweethe a rts— Cretc h a o Paa Dtoco— Tea Cobb 

->H.M.S. • PInaforo '— The Sorcrrer— The Piralr* of Penrance. 
The THIRD SRRIIU;: Comnly ninl Tntcoly -l'iH:t;rrty's Kiiry— Rofmcrantx And GnRdrnitem— 

P.iflrn«-4i-rriiKi^i Ida >'l >»o l^likado— KuddtKuro— llio Yeomen o( Iho Guard—Tho GondoUeta— 

1 ho Mu(Milclhinlc« >UtOf tL-u 

Sight Opitflnal Gomla Opapaa wtiiten tiy W. S. CiLnnRT. In Two S4>rles. Dewy tvo. chith, 
«r. M. each, llio FIRST r«mt»iiime : The Sorcerer-ll. »I.S. • Phialoto ~Tho lltatcsoc PeaaMtco— 
lol.intlte— Patienc^oPiincea Ida— The l^likado— Trial by Jury. 



The Spcond SRRIRS conlaininf i ThoOondcdiers— Tho Grand Puke— Tho Yeoown of the 
IIU I- iccllcncy— Utopia, Limitetl— Ruddigore— Tho Mcuntrltanks— ila^e to the Wedding. 

Tha Gllbart and Balllvan Birthday Boekt QttotMloni for Hvery rKiyhi the Year, selected 
from n.yn by W. S. ClLfiRRT set to Mok by Sir A. SUU.IVAN. CoaipUed by ALBX. WArsON. 
Roy«l 1^0, JapaocM leather, u, 64 
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Qllbert (William). Novels by. Poet 8vo, illustnted bds.. 21. each. 

nw. AuaUm'u 0«o«(«. I JamM Diik*. CMi«raioa(«r. 

QlsnvlUe (Ernest). Novels by. 

Crown tvo, dolk citn, jr. 4A Mcb I po« •■% aiiilnisd bond^ at. «ck. 
H«lMMI ATal««rL«v«bBillla.aiidAd«Mliif*. Witk Two MiMtiailoat br H. NiSUT. 



rio rcwlolioi I rt irnonTO rf MtAmiitoBi Wkli Two lllmntlaM bf IIUMB MlSaST. 
»■ ~ - . . - 



Valv OolOBlat. WItk a FroMhploM bf 9r AMLBV Wooo. 



lOttMaaBMk. WHb • Fnoil«plMo br Stawuy Wooa Cwwb •■% dedi «tn, jr. M. 
■tool Yams. Crawa tra pktoro covor. tt. i doth. u. 6d. 
Tal— t>OMUi>Y>ldt. WMiTwolyolMMtraUoo«byil.NiS«BT. Crow •?» doUi. y . <A 

Olenny (Qeorge).— A Year's Work in Qarden and Qreenhouse: 

Procdcal Ad»icoonotbo Mwfonwtof Iho Plowor, Fwiifc amA Fw Cardoa. Pol tro. u. ; cJoih. u.td, 

Oodwin (William).— Lives of the Necromancers* Poat 8vo, cl.. ai. 
Qolden Treasury of Tliou^t, The : An Encvclopaedia of Quota- 

Tiom. Hdhod by THKOPORB Taylok. Crowa •wow doth g», yj. fct 

Oontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvemante to the Chil- 

dma of Praacolb iyn-»>3t- With Two Phot o g ia t ui a g . Two Vofct. dowy *"•» doth o«tia. ok. 

Ooodman (B. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 31. 6i. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the. described from Antique 

Miinawwli By Eknst GUML aad W. KONBB. Edkod by Or. F.IIUBFVBB. With 54s Mustra. 
tioaa. Laqpa crowa Sto^ cJoth ortta, it. td. 

Qrevllle (Henry), Novels by. 

_ Fort SvOb BlMlrated boards at. 

lad by Eliza B. Ckasb. 
. TraaaUted by ALBHRT P. VAWDAU. 



HUnuMVii Tiaadatad by Eliza B. CKASB. 
a hoUb r" ~ 



Qrlfflth (Cecil).— Corlnthia Marazion : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

aatia, y; ML 1 pott tva^ Bustraicd boaidi* ar. 

Qnindy (Sydney).— The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

LiiaofaVoiiar Uaa. Ciowa •*«, doth axtra, y. Ml ; poat tvo, ilustraiod boanK »r. 

Habberton (John, Author of * Helen's Babies '), Novels by, 

roil •fOkflkiitnlod boards af.aadi: doth fimp. ar. (i& cadu 
BvBBtoa*s BayoM. | CoaatoF I^Mk. 



Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

latodrrointhoCotBiaaorDr.|. FlNCMb Cvowb tvo. ir. ; doth. u. 6A 



Hake (Dr. Thomas Oordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each. 

M«wllFaikolB. I Ii aiaada af tha Moctow. | Tha Sarpaat Play. 
MaMaa BaataBF. SawS 4to. doth oatra. tr. 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Mbadb and 

CUFFOBD HAUFAX. M.IX Crewa 1*0. doth, fa. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Iluatralioaa oa Stool aad Wood by Maclbb. Gilbbbt. Habvby, aad Gbobcb Cbuikshamk. 
SniaB doaiy Sto, doth oatra. yi. ML 

Hall (Dwen), Novels by. 

ThaTraBkalaStarai. Choapof EdMoa. Crowa Svo^ doih, y. ML 
lataai. Ciwwb l^ro. doth, y 6J[ 



Halllday (Andrew).— Every«day Papers. Post 8vo, boards. 21. 



Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over xoo Facsimiles and 

Bapbaaloiy Toai. By PQW FBUX DB Salamawca. Foat tro, doth Sap, ai. ti. 

Hanky-Panky : Easy and Difficult Tricks. White Magic, Sleight of 

BaadTac Editod by W. H. Crbmbb. Wkh aoo llhwtratloot. Crowa Irow doth aatra. 41. 6ifc 

Hardy (Lady Dnffus).— PanI Wynter's Sacrifice. PostSvo. bds..ai . 
Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown 8vo. cloth 

•ana, wbh Fortran aad is IMumotioaa. y. U. s poat Sro, Mortiatod boirda. ar. doth Baaft ar. Ml 

HtrwoQil ih Berwick),— The Tenth Carl, Po^t 8vo, bgarcjs. 91. 
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AaarlauiIIiiiaaFlaUi vrAjiiiT«-.ToMT»vmc.OLiviiiiw»inmj.Bot»i»v»i»iii 

«K■Mu■<^*>lh.lM■-•■-NtMTll>ll>lmlT 
—Haw iMliM— Ta*Banl»— AB*iHh»-C*TlM« -1 
fwmlhtima. <N»»l:iMifa«. T-n Vail., tiM ._ 

HawthoriM (JulUn), Novels by. 

C»<nln.cle^*i<".SLMHdii pcatnHi 



Heath (Fnincl* Qeorge).-My Qsrdeii Wild, and Wbat I Orew 

. Tim. V:«Mt«.cloll.«lr^'i«l»liM.g. 

Helps (Sir Arthuri, Works by. Post 8vo. doth limp, u. 6i. each. 

Hentferwn (itaac). — Agatha Page : A NotbL 
Henty «1. A^, Noveia^._^ 




ll erttian (Henry).— A Leading Lady . 



Henick's (Robert) Hespcrldea.NobIa Numbers, and Complete 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

latad by AHTHUK RaNSOM. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6f. 

Hesse- Wartei^l^ (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis; The Land ami 

the People. WUh rj I Hum r;>ti«»nv Crown 8vo. cloth citra. y. 6>/. 

Hill (Hefldon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ; 

pott 8vo^ picture boarda. at. ; cloth, ax. &/. 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Tr«»«oa-Falony. Post gvo. boar da. ax. ) Th> C ommon Anc ««to>. Cr. tvo, cWh. y.6J. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. , Post 8vo. boards, 2s. 
Holiday,'^Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwbli., 

Dart.. M.P.. JOHN WaTSON. IANR DAKLOW, MARY LOVUTT CAMP.RON. JUSTIN II. MCCAKTIIV. 

Paul Langk, j. w. grahau, j. ll. Saltuk. PiKnim allon. s. J. uiiCKurr, U Kiv&ms Vink. 

and C. V. CORlSON CUMMIWG. Crowi i gyp, is. ; cloth, it. 6d. 

Holllngshead (John). —Nia ga ra Spray. Crown 8vo, is, 

Holmes (Qordon, M.D.)— The Science of Voice Production and 

VolC» >weglf»UOB. Crowa 8yo. i j. \ cloth, xt. 6tt, 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

Tbo Autocrat of tho Broakfast-Tablo. nhmrated by J. GORDON TIIOUSON. Poat 8vo, cloth 

limp. u. UL— Another Edition, trnt Sro, cloth, a/. 
Tho JIutoerat of tha Braaklasi-Tabla and Tha Pvofasiov at iha BvaakCast-Tabla. 

In Oiift-Vol. Port tro, ha lf-bo mwl. er. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. VVitli Life of 

the Author, Portrait, and aoo IHurtralion^ Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6,i. 

Hooil'a Whtma and Oddltlaa. With 85 lllustraiiopi. Poa 8»o. halMwi nd. ^ 

Hood (Tom).— From Novyliere to the North Pole: A Nonh's 

AtkjBoloi:fcal NJirallvo. With a; lll Mstrationa by W. PRUwroN and H. C IIaknms. Cr. 8t o. cloth. 6t. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 

croiii Adventnrea. Bona Mota. Pums. anf Houea. With Life of the Author, Portrait!, Facsiailes, and 
IKuitratiooa. Crown 8»o. cloth entra. 7/. bit. 

looper (Mrs. Qeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 21. 
lopkins (Tighe).— *n'wixt Love and Duty.* Post 8vo, boards. 21. 
tome (R. Hengist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by SUMMHRS. Tenth Edition. Crown tro. cloth ortra, y#. 

lungerford (Mrs., Author of * Molly Bawn '). Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illuUrated boards, a/, each : cloth limp, a#. 6rf. each. 
A Haldaa All Forlorn. I A Modarn CIrea. 1 An UnRatlaCaetonr Lovar. 
Marval. I A Mantal Strutftfla. I Lady Patty, 
la Duraaaa VUa. I | 

Crowa 8«o. cloth extra, y- M. cicli ; poat 8vo. illustrated boards. %s. each ; cloth firnp, a/. tJ. each. 
IiaAyVaraar*ariltf%t. | Tha R ed-HouR« Mya tary. | Tha Tbraa Oraaaa. 



Cruwii Hvo. clotb extra, y. td. each. 
Tba ProfoaaoVa ■xparlmant. With Frontispiece by E. J. WHSBLRR. 
Mora Gralna. 1 Aprll'a lAdy. I Patai^a WUa. 

Aa Aanloua HomaBt. | A Point of cSonio lanca. | 

IiOWloa. Crow n 8yo. cloth. 6r. 

unt's (Leigli) Essays : A Talc for a Chimney Comer, &c. Ediled 

by KpmiwnOl.l. iHB. I'oM K»o. h.ilfliouml. .•f;; 

unt (Mrs. AJfred), Novels by. 

-^ • ^ ^"*J?" "i!"' ^'*^'» «*'"• y- ^'- *^"^'' 5 t*"^ *»«»• *n»»««teil boards, er. each. 

TIM I<aadaa Caakat. | Bal f-Co ndamnod. | That Othar PanoB. 

Thorn lerott'R Modal. Poat 8ro. boa r Ji. ar. | M r«.'juHat« Cro wn tvo. doth eatrn. y. 6A 

utchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breakingi With 25 Illnstra. 

i tona. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6./. 



ydrophobia : An Account of M. Pastkur's System ; The Technique of 

li b Method, awl S tatJsiic t. By Rena u D SUZOR. M.B. C ro wn 8vo . cloth e atra. is. 

• ne (C. J. Cutcllffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 
ler (The) • An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Edited by T. K Jbromi. 

N»«. I »e 48. fc/ each t No. 4e and loiowine Nunibera. rx. each. The ftnt ElCilT VOLS^doib. $». MCk f 
VoL IX.audafter, 7/. 6>/. each.— Laseafor Uiadiii|«, u. 6./. e4ch. 
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Impressions (The) off Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre- 

fac*. Poit tvo, btinh-row p«p«r and clolh. •/. 6/. 

Indoor Paupers* By Onb of The if. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, 



Ingel ow (Jea n).— Fated to be Free* P ost 8vo, ill ustra ted bdt., 2s, 
innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By j. TRnvOR'DAVlUh Crown tvOk ms. t cinth, u. td, 

Irish Wit and Humour, Sonjts of* Collected and Edited by A. 

ri' KCnVAL Or AVRS. roH Ivo, ckMh Hmp. 3/. 6<f. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

ISy renCY FITZGBRALU. With Portrait Crown tvo. i/. : ctoth. ix. 6d. 

James (C. T* C.)* — A Romance off the Queen's Hounds. Post 

Svot doth Imp. I/. 6d. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Selff. Post 8vo, bds., 25. : c\.,is.6d, 
Jap p (Alex. H., LL. P .). —Dramatic Pictures, &c, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 51. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each.  

Thtt Dark Gollatta. | Tha Qna^B of CouBMiilift. 

Jeffferles (RJchard), Works by. Post 8vo. cloth l[mp, as. 6d. each. 

Naiaro noar Loadoa. | Tha Liffa of tha FlaMa. I Tha Oyaa Aliw 

%* Atoo the IlANO-MADR PaPRR EDITION, crown Ivo. buckram, gill top^ tfr. coch. 

Tha Bnlo<r of Klohava lallaHM. By Sk Walter Bbsant. Wkk • Phototnpk PiottrA. 

Crown tvo, cloth citra, 6r. 



Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

CaHoutlaa af GrIUelsm. Post tvo, cloth nmp. ar. i 



I«ord TaanfaOBt A Rlorraphlcal antch. Wfch Portrait. POit tvob ix. ; dolh. ts. 6i. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

■tatfaland. Whh fti iniKirntion^ hjr J. llnRNARD PARTRinr.R. Frnp. 4lOi pklnre cavnr. t«. 
John Intforllald, Ac. Wlih 9 IHu^s. liy A. H. tVivnaiHlJoiiNCiiiJcii. l«c.ip.tvn,|ilc.cov. u.ti, 
Tha Pmaa*a Protfvasa 1 A Cometly by J. K. J urom n ami !• oi'.n I'm Lutj r n. Cr. rvoi, u. td. 



Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

LotiorO. Poal Rvo. |ulntc4l on hkl i>aprr am! half-lMMHMl, m. 

Jerrold from), Works by. Post 8vo, is, ea. ; cloth limp, 15. 6d, each. 

Tha Oavdon that Paid tha Kaat. 

HouRabald Hofttenltaia 1 A Gossip about Flowen. timtralad. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations off a Country Llffe. 

Post Srob ckith Imp, ar. 

Jones (William, P.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra. 7s. 6d. each. 

VInf or-RlB( Lora i lIKferkaL Lcgnndary, and Anacdotal. With BMrlf jpo W MU n U o M . Sneond 

RiHtkm. Revfwil r.ml FnlarKOU. 
Cmdullttoa. Past and Preoant. Indiidlnr the Sea and Seamen, MbicnL TaMima mL WoH and 

i, (Titer DfirlnalkMi. H.xntdilntp ami nk:«4nr of AnimaK WuK Han, Luck. Ac Whh Fronil^pioon. 
CrowBO aad Ooreaatlona i A llfatory of RecaHa. Wkh too lUufiratloniL 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

• Blofrraphlcal Memoir Ity Wii.LiAM GlFFORD. Edkod bf Colonel CUMNIMGIIAM. Thinn Vab. 
cronn Sro. cloth extra, y. M. each. 

Josephus, The Complete Works off. Translated by Wriston. Con- 

utalmr 'The AntlqnMef oT the fewa' and 'Tha Wan of thn Jawt.' Wkh ft ISnttrttlana Md Mapa. 
Two Vol%, demy tvo, hatf-booao. rar. td. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Pint 9vo, dolh limp, SI. M. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Homoroui 

Sketchet. Pcwt 8vo, Duttratetl boards, ar. | cloth, ar. t/. ^ 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 

A Drawa Oama. Cfowntvo,clo«li.sr. 6/. tpe«ltf0.bMrdaiBr, 



Post 8vo, Illustrated boanH, *r. each. 
tTha WoarlBf of tha Qraan.' | Pftoalon** eiava. | Boll Bany. 
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Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — Th« 

PaUani'a Yade Maaum i llow tu Uct Most llcaefii Criwi Medical Advkii. Cr. tvo, u. ; dL. u. frit. 

Kniglits (The) of the Lion ; A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

liJicd. wbb an IntroauclluA. ij Ibc MahQUUSS OP LORMB. K.T. Crown tro. ckMh extra. 6/. 

Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

*Poetfy for Children 'umI * Fiiace Dona.' Edited, wkb Notes and latrediiction, Iqr R. H. SllEr> 

HBRO. With Two Portraltt and Facsimile of the * Essay on Roast Fig.* Crown tvo, dwih. 3$. fcf. 
Thn Knnays of BItau I'um Bvo, printed on laid pa|jer and half-bound, at. 
IJUto Baaays 1 Sketches and Characters by ClIAKLBS Lauu, selected Inm hb Letters by POJICY 

riTZGBltAl.f». Tost tvo. doth linui, ax. 6d. 
Vba Dramailo Baaaya off Chajplaa Lamb. With Introduction and Notes by Bbaniwr Mat- 

THUWS. and Steel-piaie Portrait. Fcap. t»o. half-bound, s r. 61^. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Sbakspeare. Ac, before Sir Tbonias Lucy, touchinif iJcer-stCMlini;. 19th Sc|iteniber. 15ft}. To whl4.h 
Is added. JL CSonfaranaa el Maatar Bdmuad Spaaaar with the Earl of Esses, touchiuie ilia 
State of Ireland, 1595. j'cap. >»o. half-Roaburghe, u, oil. 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com. 

monly called bi Easland Tha Mraalaw Mi^ta* BntaHsUnnaanta. Tranabied from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred EnKrarin^s from Desitnif hy llARVRY. Edited by EdwawD 
STaKLH V POULR. With Preface by S TANLBY LaNU-POOLK. Three Vols., demy tvo. dulh. js. W. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Atta«aotaa Ol ihm Clav<y. Post Sro, laid paper, half-bound, a*. 

Post 8iro, cloth limp. ax. 6ii. each. 

ypraaalc Anaadotaa. | Thaatfical Snaadotaa^ 



Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo, is, each; cloth, is. 6d, each. 

Harry Vludyar at Canbrtd^o. 

Con waraatlonal Hlnt a for >oawf jihootara i A Gui de to Po lite Ta*. 

Leigh (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Priuicd on hand-made 

paticr. bound iu bttckrain. 5/. 

Leiand (C. Godfrey).— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

With t)ia t; rams. Crw wu Bvo. ckth, $t. 

Lepelletler (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Qene. Translated from 

the I'reoch by J ottw Oil VU-i.m KS. C rown Jyo. cloth , y. M. ; post t»o. p icture boards, at. 

Leys (John).— The Lin dsa ys: A Romance. Post 8vo, Ulust. bds., ai. 
Lindsay (Harry).— Rhoda Roberts: A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 

tvo._clctli. 3s. 6i/ . __^________^^_^_^^^^^_^____^^^^ 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

Crown Sro. cloth extra, yt. M. «ach ; post tvo. nuslraCcd boartla. ar. each. 
PairUla Kamball. I Ion** . I Undar whiali Lor4T Wtah isHustrailoHs. 

Lai 



I Undarwhl«liLor4T Wtah islluBtrailoHi 
fj^>* •HyLovat' | Sow Intf tho Wind. 

lluMjk I PaatOB Caraw. hUUienabe and Mbw. 
'ha Ona Too Many. 



Tha Aionamanl of Laam Dund 

9ha World Wall Loat. With » IIIums. 

Tha Oaa Too Many 

Post tvo, Ulusuated boards, ax. oach. 
Vka Babal of tha FamUy. | With a BUkaa Thraad. 

Post tvo, cloth Bmp, ax. 6</. each. 
ruah Storlaa.^ I Oaraalvaai Essays oa Woi 
•---"• — !i Extracts froin the Works of Mrs. Lynn Linton. 



Dolaia BvartOB. Crown •vo.'cloth extra, y. td. 



Lucy (Henry W.).— Qldeon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth 

eatra . .y. 61/^ |iost tvo. illuitraicd Iw tarK «x. 

Macalplne (Avery), Novels 1byi 

Vavaaa Itaaea. Crown ivo. doth extra, ix. 

Brohan W Ing a. With Sl« llhistr attons by W. J. Hrhnrsiy. Crown tye. cloth estra. <». 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

■r. ■Craiidar'a Baalad Paakat. ^ l^ostSvo. Dhotraled boards, ati. 
Bdaor Whltloah. Crawn tvo. doth estra. tfx. 



M acdonell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins. P o st 8vo, boards, ts, 
MacOregor (Robert).- Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

CmneSi Fust Ivo, cloth Ump. ax. U. * '^ 



Macluiy (Charles, LCTD.). — Interludes and Undertones; or, 

MvUc at Twihfbt. Crown tvo. ckith estn^ is, ' ' 



lid 
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Macllse Portrait Qollery (The) o( llluatrloua Literary Charnc- 

u_.  >.M_iu I- loHiEL UlCLIUi "kk M«Mlr>-Bli«niibk>l. Crtlkil. ■aiai«iai-i.,il 
lln mtntmif lk> loiBa kiT •( iCi hniM Cmwt. br WlU-iau 



Macquoid (Mra.), Works by. Sqaara gvo, cloth exin, 6i. 

VtatmrH Kn«t*(*nda from NuraBBlTud Brl'uuiT- M IM>. br T. K 



Magician's Own Book, The: Performances with ERfc^ Halt, Ac 



Marie Lantern, The, end iia MannKcmcnt : IncludinB full Fraclical 
Maicna Charta : An lOiact Facsimila of (ha Orixinal in Iha Urili^ 



Mallory (51r Thomas). — Mori d' Arthur: Tha Storie* of Kibk 

xnliiiTU't^iMK-iihKof tiMRB»dT«H*. (A WkHcivI R4«td »T B- HoinnNiuua KM 

ciac FM In. don itar> U' 
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Matlock (W. H.). Works by. 

Th« N«w R«pabll«. PMtt tvo, picture corar. w. i doth Ump, «r. 6J. 

Tb« Mew Paal ft Vlrtflnla t rodilvhin on bb Iilaml. Pou tro. clotli, w. W. 

A llomaBO« of thm M met— nth C»nturjr» Crown evo, dotii 6x. 2 poM tvo, IDuA bouds. ac 

Poems* Small 410, parchment, ts, 

to Ufa Worth UvlajT Crown Bro. cfcrth wtra, to 

Marks (H. S., R.A.). Pen and Pencil Sketches by. With Four 

tho /tof pMUtm and «a6 IBustratl oiu . T wo Vola. demy tiroj doih, gai . 



Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

Md Inuodactloas, bv Colooa CUNNIKKSUaM. Crown Svo. doth extra* y. 6J. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 21. each. 

a Harvost of WIM Oats. I PUhtlng the Ale. 

Open 1 Booonio I | Wrttf a In Plro. 

Mas8lnger*s Plays. From the Text of William Gifforo. Edited 

by CeL CUNKINGIIAM. Crown >ro, cloth ca tra. y. 6J, 

Masterman (J.).— Half ■a» Dozen Daug hte rs. Post 8vo , bo ards, as. 
Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea* &c Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boarda, «/. ; cloth limp, v. td. 

Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 

A SolMtv ot Vortuno. Crown aro. clot h, >f. td. i post >to. Illiittrnted boaidt, u. 

Crown tvo, doih. y. 6J each. 
Ib mm Inm Orln. I Tho Voleo of tho Oharaior. with 8 llfaiitratioM. 

Dr. Bomooy*a Patlant. Hy L. T. Mbadu and Clii'1<oku IIalikax. M.I). 



Merrick (Leonard), Stories by. 

Tho Maa who was Qood. P ot Sro. pkta w boai da. «». 

Crown tvo; clutl^ y. &/. each. 
Thio ataja of Foola. | Cy o thia t A nawghtcr of the PliBisihw 



Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SW E ET an d J. A RMOY KNOX. V fUh «6s IMiatratUma. Crown tvo. c loth euia. js. td. 

Mlddlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo, iilust. boards, 21. each. ! 

To aoh aa d Oo. I Br . DorllUoa. , 

Miller {KirB* P. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Young; or. The 

HouaeoflJfe. Whh nureenww IttuitratioM. Post 8vo. ckH h Ump. a». flrf. ! 

Milton (J. L.)t Worlcs by. Post 8vo. if. each : cloth, is. 61/. each. 

Tho nnUoBO of ftho Skill. WtthDlrectkiiiarorIHot.6oepiLBatha,WbMS,*c 

Tha Balh la DIaoaaoa of tha Skin. ^^ ^^ I 

Vha Lawa of Ufa. aaS thalr Kalatloii to lUaaaaas of tha Skta. 



MInto (Wm.).— Was She Qood or Bad? Cr. 8vo, if.; cloth, is. 6d. 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6i. each« 

Tha Oaa-Baanar i A Romance of Zuhtland. With a Fronthpiece by STANLEY 1. Woua. 
Tha I«u«k of Oarard Ktatfalay. Whh a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
Tho Klaro Aaaagal. With Sis ruil-paffo lUuatratioos by ^anlby L. Wood. 
Banahaw Faantag*a Quant. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. wood. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Hatharoonrt Baotory. Fo« tvo, Bnttralad boards m, 
ThaS Olrl la Blaak. Crown tyo. doth, u. id, 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

Whh Seven Etchlnn by John PETTiE. W. Q. OHCii.%Kn»)N. J. ICACWiiiRTBR. Colin Uuntiie. 
R. MaCIIBTH and Tom Ckaiiam. Impe ri al jUh buckram, au. 

Moore (Thomas). Works by. 

Tha Bplaaraaa i ami Alolphroa. Pou Sro. half-boand. w. 

'■^•?«*?J* y^*^^ todiKlmc Supproiaod Paasageifrom the MEMOIRS OP LORD BYEOM. Edkcd 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. Wnh Portrait. Crown tvo. cloih eura. 7/. 6rf. 

Mttddock (J. e.) Stories by. 

Crown tvo. dotk estn. y. UL each. 
Wald Wtulaa aad Bohia Hoed. Whh la Ittuitratlons by Stanley WooU^ 
Baalla tha Jaatar. With Fronthpiece by Stanley Wood. 



.^ ^ ^— . - ^ Fott fro, Bnaiated boards, Br.e.ich. 

Tha Daad Haa** Boarat. \_ From tha Boaom of tha Daaa. 

9(erlM Wslfd 9M WoBittftl. rgttlTo, tt^mnwca lioM*, v. i d<Kli, «f . «^. 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

S Uf*-a aSuMMnt. '|'^%ad^r>£ar. i Bab aiilrUn-a Utila I 

JoM^-i Cast. uiiMi.1 OH BluarTlur*. CUaa'a «a»n(aa. 

y-' *'Trti I K t^OttaotWiaaaK. 1 in Olnat Parll. 

SaMk^ I X BH of Haaiu MaiiiT*. Maoiil DaanlF. 



Murray (U. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Om nknUai Ratarna. ) ^a Blahara' BIbla. 

KilJ««»aa^*IUa.*i. wlili H »iin». iiihT*- Fuamiuii wlC.HicOL«T. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Am •», BmrnUdbouilI. If. uch 1 cMiL u. M uck 
a Oawa »f MMtt. i A M o nt 'I '' IJWBaa. 

New bolt f Henr y).— Tak en Irom the Enemy. Fcp. Svo, cloih. ii. 6i. 
NIabet (Hume), Books by. 



Pascal's Provinclal'Letters. A New Tranilaiion, witb llislorical 
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Psyn (James), Novels by. 



PrlncCM Olga.'— Risdiia : ANov el, CrownSvo. clolh e; 
Proctor fRIchsrd A.). Works by. 

VtoHiM (t Uw Bkr. w^ksllniniwu. Siiii«ciBwii>>i>.TMhn>n.v. 
mmlumr Immmm. U'ub <ui Min (h twv niclil la Ika Vui, tnnS^ 
^uAlla* katsBO* StwIUa, Oowaitv. cMh uir*. a# 
■Man u< lu BvaMB. wkt i,SM.iruH(. DMr In. iink <>tn. ih. I 

WH*« M* **4W ^«t"«« Watktrti t[e>i|i'M'. M. 
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Pryce (ftlchanf).— Miss Maxwell's Aftectlons. Crown Svo, dolh. 
Rambosson (J.).— Popular Aatronomy. Translated bjr C. B. Pii- 
Randolph (Ueut.>Col. ae<""«e. U.S.A.). -Aunt Ablcall Dykes: 
Read (Qeiienil Meredith). -Historic ftudlcs In Vaud, Berne, 

mwlSifiiT. W HIi y rii» pt « l»MH^I Iiigl. T.i VoH.. ilMf t-iMlMlh, itr. 

Reade's (Charles) Novels. 







Illlr>»4l« Jnll— to»». WU^ Fn wI lB-Ui^ Clulcclrnlnlnlln EtmliWrVi. Fcan. •». kiHKnhw U. 

rM WsHaaUB. Ui~lnlr pnoud h Elmrit «lfc Fop. ho, lull.ftailMiiirtn u. W. 



RIdcfell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 



Wninicr (Alfred), Works by. Sqnare Svo, doth gill, 71. 6d. etch. 

Kwklai KaBiKlBtan will llurew. wui!^ itnlnihmi L^ nm Aflln. 

A>WH Sll«l«l>< wHII Dl«lnil». Wih ^ H MWiom t^ d A. ViHumil l nxir mmt A. KlMU tll._ 

lUves ( A melie).— Barbara Derlnz. Crown 8vo, dolh extra, 31. M. 
I&bldson" Criisoe. Br~UANtKi. Dkfox. Wuh 37 llluattaiuM* by 
RobfnsoSlFTWoTNovSs by."' 

Thi w win tn'hi D>r>."7>-... im. iK'kVw!'' ' "^ *^ * 

Kobliison (I'lill). Works by. Crown Svo. doih eiira, Ci. eadi. 
Rocliefoucaiild's Maxim s~an d ~Marat ~kef I ec tio n s. With JJoic* 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of Iha Principal Warriofi who 1 

twift«HgiB»dIiiHbuAlamtl>eCt*4iKn>i, nUi FiMrl )■ Ci4d ud Cu1<wm>. I 
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Rosen^arten (A.)*-— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

laictl liy W. C'oi.LiiTT-SANliARS. WUli Oyy Illustniioiis. Ciowit 8vo, cl«iil« «»tM, y*. t./. 

Rowley (lion. IIukIi), Works by. Post 8vo. cloili, 25. Ci. each. 

Paniiuiai RIddlts and Jokoa. ^Vtoh muiieruus lltttliaiiunii 
Mor< Panlana . I'mi nscly IBiu Uratc*!. 

Runclman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 21. ea.; cl.. 25. 6d. ea. 

Sklp paw ft Shallb acka. I Ora— Balmal ^n'a B w —tha aif C | ■ohoo l a Jl ■oh olaw.^ 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Swaathaari. Crown ftvo, cloth, y. &#. poft Ive, picture boards, if. 

Tba Driri of Fata. Crown ivo, ciuih. 3<. &/. 



Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown Ivo. dotti oitra, jr. &/. each ; |>Ofll tvo, Wuslratvil boanK 9S. each ; duth limp, sr. &/. cack 



Roaiid tha Oallay-Plra. 

In tha Vlddla WaUta. 

Oa tlia Fo'k'ala Haad. 

A Voyatfa to iha Capo. 

A Book for tha Hammook. 

Vha Hystary of tha 'Ooaaa Star.' 



Tha Komanoa of Joaay llarlowa. 
A a Ooaan Tra^ady. 
My ShIpmataLoMlM. 
Aleaa on a Wida Wlda Saa. 
Tha Oood Ship * Mohoak.' 
Tha Phantom Daath. 



Crown tvo, doth, y. 6ii. each. 

ThaTalaof tha Tan. With » iBuatia- I la Ha tha Han T I Tha Convict Shi*. 
tionsbyG. MoNiUAKD. | UaartofOalu | Tha Laat Batry. 



Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown tvo. cloth extra, jr. 6d. each ; post tvo, illustratetl boanls. er. each. 
A Fallow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVHR Wnnokll IIolmhs and a I'rootispiece. 
Tha Junior Daan. I Tha HaaUr of St. Benndlot'a. I To HU Own Maatac^ 

Orahard Dauaral. 1 In tha Faea of tha World. | 

rcai*. tvu. ckMh boariK ir. ut. caih. 
Tha Old Hald'a Bwoaihaart. | Hodant UiUa Banu 

Tha Tramlatt DIamonda. CrownSro, cloth extra, jt.itt. _^». 



Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Ediiioa. 

Cr own ito, cloth , y. 6,/. 

Sala (George A . ).— Oas llg ht and D aylig ht. Post 8vo. boards, 21. 
Saunders (John), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. «•/. each ; pott tvo. IHiwtratcil |i«Mr«lit. a«. earh. 
Ouy WaUrman. | Tha Lion In thaPaili, 1 TUa Two Draai 

Boond to iha Whaal. Crown tro. cloth eitra. j». &A 



Saunders (Katharine), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cluth extra, y. 6J. each ; poet ivo, Ulustratnl boards, M. 

Mar^Mat and Bllsabath. I Haart Balvatfa. 

Tha lllfh HlUa. j Bahaat lan. 

Joan Harry waathar. Po« tvo. illustrated boards, %u 
Oldaon'a Book. Crown tvo, doth extra, y. 6d, 



Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By E«Chief-l nS |icctor CaVAWACII. foit ivo. i Uustrated board s. a#. ; chub, ax. ti. 

Secret Out, The: One ThousandTricks with Cards; with Entertain- 

biK hcpcrimentt la Drawli^rooui or * White ' Macic. By W. II. CKUUkB. WUh joo IUuttratitM& Ciowa 
tvo. dot h extra . 4*. ^ *__ 

Sef uln (U (J.), Works by. 

Tha Country of tha Paaalon nay (Oharammartfan) and lh« Ulshlaads of Davnrla. Wkh 

Map and » lUustratlons. Crown ivo, doth extra, y. td, 
Wallia In Alglara. With Two Maps and 16 lllutirations. Crown ivo, doth extra. 6f. 



Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 21. td. 
Sergeant (Adellne).~Dr. Endlcott's Experiment. Cr. 8vo,3s. 6i. 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespearo. 

With Iluttrations, coloured and plain. Iiy J. Mora SUITII. Crown 4to, doth gill. y. 6A 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Lifd^ 

Iha r.aMc« and S|K>rt«, ttio kUuiirrs, Cnttoma, and I'olk kwe oT the TIm«. Dy WIU.IAM J. BOU'L 
Uli.II. With 4.- lUuktiatMHt. Cfwwn tfvuk Uulh yilt, y. W. 
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Shar p (William).— Children of To«morrow. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6f. 
SheUey's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

liditiMl, PrefactMl. and Aimoiiitcd by R. HBltNB SHBPIIBIUX Five Vols., crown tvo, doth. y. €d, aach. 
Pootleal Works, ta Three Voh. : 

VoL I. Ininxluctlon by the Editor : Posthumons Fragments of MniKiiret Nicholson ; Shelley'a Corf- 
■pondence with Stoclidale: The Wandering Jew ;. Oueen MaK «^H the Notes s Alaator, 
and other Poems i Rosalind and Helen ; Proinetheus Unbound ; Adonais, ftc 
It IT. Laon and Cvtiina: The Cenci; Julian and Maddaloi Swellfoot th« Tyrant; Tba WKeh of 

Atlas ; Cmpfychldion ; Hellas. 
„ III. Potthumotn Poring ; The Masque of Anarchy s and ether Fteces. 
Prono Works, in Two Vols, i 
Vol. I. The Two Knin.iiM:r^ nf ^.vlrorH and 5it. Trrynr : the rhiUIn .mil M.irimr ramfililef « ; A Refu* 
taii<<n of UciMn : Lrltets tn l^clsh Hunt, ami smiie Minor Wriilnst ami I'tauinents. 
w II. The I'ssays ; Letters rrom Abroad ; Transbtions and Fraentcnts. edited by Mr*. SHBLLBV. 
^Viih a Uioer.i|>hy ol Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. . 
♦♦♦_AI»o a fowcn|tics of a LA Kti H-PAPHR EDITION. ; wis., cloth. £t tax. 6tf. 

Sherar d (R. H.).— R o gues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. Od. 
Sheridan (General P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Portraits, 

Maps, and Facsimiles. Two VoK. demy Ito. cloth. «4i. 

Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anrcdntes. Inrludlnff hit Drimatic Writing his Works in ProM and Poetry, Tmnalatlom, Speechei^ 

and UAr\. Wiih to llhinlrnliitn^ Crown Kro. cloth, y. M. 
Thn Rivals, Thn 80I100I for Seandal, and oihrr I1.-ivs. Post 8vn, iMlMmamL tf. 
■hnridnn's Comodlost The Rivals and Tho Bohool for Scandal* Edttc<l, wUh an Intro* 

tliiclion and Notes to CM:h in.iy. and a lliflcratiliical Sketch, by llRANOER MAITIIBWS. With 
IHiKtf allow s. iVmy *vn, half-nnryhin cMt. lar. bt/. 

Sldiiey'^s~(Sir PhnipT Complete Poetical Works, including all 

those in * Arcidln.' With Poi trait, Mcmorial-lntroduciioo, Notec, &c, by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, 
P.P. Three Vols., crown tro, cloth boards, y. 6rf. each. 

Signboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Char.icters. Br J ACOn Larwooo and JOHN CAUDBK IIOTTBN. Wkh Coloured Froniit 
p iece and 91 Illustrati ons. Cro wn 8vo. cloth extr a, yr. €d, 

Slihs (Ueorge R.), Works by. 

Post Sto, Dlttttrated boards; ws. each ; doth limp. ar. tf. each. 

Vho Rlntf o* Balls. 
Vary Jaffa's Mamolri. 
Vary Jana Married. 
Tlnhlatop's Crime. 
Zeph I A Circus Story, AC 

Talea of To-day. 

Crown Rro. iiit-tnic cover, it. each ; ckith, tr. &/. each. 
Vha Dafonet Reelter and Reader 1 lleini; Keadinies and Recitations In Prose and Vetse 
selected from his own Works by t.;i'.oKGB Rt SlUS. 

The Case of Oeorga Caadlemas. I Datfonat DUtlaa. (Fron TMi jr<A#w.) 

■oiaas and Yatfabonds. A New Edition. Crown tro, cbth. y. M. 

Bow the Poor I*lve ; .tnd Horrible London. Crnwn Ihro, picture corcr, tf. 

Dagonet Abroad. Crown Rro. rioth. .v. *"'• ; l»<t •ro, picture bo.irtls. it. 



Dramaa of Life. With 60 lllustratloas« 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 

My Two Wives. 

Boeaas from the Show. 

The Tan Conmuuidmaalat Stories. 



Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lon&««alb. With Four 

Illu stratio ns. De my %ro, picture cover, <<f. ; cloth, (W. _____^^_^_ 

SEetciiley (Arlliiir)r--A~Matcir[hjthe_park. _l^t»st^8vo, boards, aj . 
Slanj; Dictionary ('lite) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, br. 6f/. 

Smart' (Hawley) , Novels by. 



Crown Rve, doth, y. 6if. each ; post Brcs picture tioards, mt. each. 
Baatrls« and Benadlok. ^j with out Love or Lls«a«a« 

Crown Ivo. cloth, %t. td. each. 
Laatf Odds. I The MasUr of Ba thkelly. I Th e Outsider. | A Kaalui Hubbetb 

The Plunger. 1»ost 8»o. picture boirtls. ai. 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

The Prince of AriColls. With tw lll«iHtrnllons. Post tvou doth eitra, \t. fir/. 

The Woolnil of the Water Wlioh, With nnmrnxis lllnstrMknis. ISmi Rvo. cWh, te. 



Society in London. Crow n 8vo , is. ; clo th, is. (3d, 

Society In Paris :lMle~lJpper Ten "Thousand. A Series of Letters 

from doimt PAUL Vasii.I to a Yotnijrjl'rrnch IMi jore at. C row n tre, cloth, to. 

Somer set (Lord Henry). —Son gs of A dieu . Small 4to, Jap, vel ., 6f. 
Spaidinc: {V. A.. LLTB.).— Elizabethan DemonologyT An Essay 

on the Dciief in the Emtcnce of Dernt, Crown %t% cloth extra, jr. 
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Speight (T. W.)> Novels by. 

Post tvo, illitttratcd boards, v. each. 



Th« MyaUrlas of Hmob Dyk«« 
By DevloMS Ways. &c. 
Hooilwiiik«dj & Siiiiilyorofl ■ystoryt 
Th« Ooldtiii llootf* 
Book to Llfo. 



Tho Lou4waittr Trut%Af§ 
Burgo'a Bomauco. 
Ouliijiiico In yull. 
A liuftliand from ttao •••• 



Post Sro^ cloCb limp, ts. 6J. cack 
JL BanoB Till*. | WIfa or Mo WItof 

Crown 8ro, doHi extra, jr. 6d. each. 
A Boerot of (ho Boa. | Tho Oroy Hoak. | Tho Maslov ol Tmiumm. 
A ■inlon of (ho Hoont A Ronanoa of the King** Hiybwar. 



Spenser for Childi*en. By M. H. Towry. With Colonred Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 410, cloth extra, y. <A 

Stafford (John), Novels by. 

Doris mn4 I. Crown tro. cloth, y. 6J. 
Oarlion Prioro. Crown tro, cloth, gilt top, ftr. 

Starry Heavens (The) : A Pobtical Birthday Book. Rojral i6mo, 

cloth extra, er. 64. 

Stedman (B* C), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 9s. each. 

yiotorlaa Foots. | Tho Pooto of Aiaorlca. 



Stephens (RIccardo, M.B.).— The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Story of Richard Trbcenna, Bachefer of hledkine (Uolr. Cdiub.) Crown 8vo, cloth, jt. 6J, 

Stemdale (R. Armltaffe).— The Afg^han Knife: A Novel. Crown 

•vo, doih extra, y, &/. ; poit tvo. Illustrated bunrds, as. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. td. 

TraTOlS with a Doakoy. With a FrDOtlspicce by Waltkr CraNR. 
Aa lalaad Voyatfo. With a Froatlqtiece by Walter Ckanh. 



Crown Sfo, htirkram. gflt top^Ar. < 

Familiar Btodlos of Mob aa4 Books. 

Tho Bllvorado Bqaattoro. Wkh Frettti«|ilcce by f. D. Stroke. 

Tbo Merry Moa* 1 Uodovwoodai r« 

Momorlos and Portraits. 

yirtflBlbus Puorlsqno, and other Paper*. | Ballads* | PHbm OCtdb 

Aorooa tho Plains* wiih other Memories anif I'suys 

Woir of Hormlstoa. iK. L. stevemsohs Lasi- work.> 

Bongs of TravoL Crawn tve^ buckraai. st. 

Mow Arabian Mights. Crows •*«, buckran, gUt top. «r, { post tve^ flhutraled boerdi. tr. 

Tho Bttloldo Clubi and Tho Bajah's Diamond. (From Naw Arabian N1CUTS4 Wkk 
Eight llustrationa by W. J. Hemnussy. Crown tro, ckith, y. M. 

Tbo Bdlaburdh BdlUon of tho Works of Bobort Lonia Btovoasoik Te iMja eiea 

Vols., demy iVe. This Edition (which is liinitod to r.ooo copies) b aold lo Seta only, the pffce el 
which nay be learned from the Boekadlen. The First VoIuum was pnUbhod Nov., iEm. 

Stories from Forei^ NovellstsJ With Notices by Hblbn and 

ALica ZlUMBRN. Crown 9to, doth extra, y. 64. s port Ero, lllintrated boards, ar. 

Strange Manuscript (A) Found In a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

•vo. cloth extra, with 19 lihistratlons by Gilbert GaUL, sr. ; pose Hvo, Bttttnted boards, at. 



Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doylb, Flor* 

RNCR Marry at, Ac Peat trot dhntrated boards, ar. 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

Bng^aad 1 kicluding the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, MamnMcles. Shews, Ac. froro 
the Eariiest Period to the Present Thnob Edked by WILX.IAM IIONO. With Me llhisinrieni. Crown 

8»o. cloth e»trs. jt. 64. ' 

Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Vene. With Memoir. 

Portrait, and Facabniks of the Maps In * Gulliver's Travels.* Crown tvo^ dett. gr. U, 

Jin1llvor*s Travols* and A Talo of a Tub. Post Evo, hatf-boond, ar. 
onatknn Bwlllt A Study. By J. Ciiurton Collins. Crown tve. dolh cam, 9ik 
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Swinburne (Aleernon C.)> V 

Mmtou Mb th* PmhiaI Wntm 
*«*1 ! Sii 'lUll3i?^"Fiiin«»mi «£" Cr 
>;« « ]> jUlWIfc Tm apaHna. ct.tn 
««*% Chapmui. I.tn ViL II. sfl;. Cli 



Syntax's (Dr^ Three fours : In Search of the Piclnreaqne, in Search 

A«l« by }°C. lion ^CroU iJ^^hJItiH^ w^m"**" ""°^"' ** 

Talne's History of EncHsh Literature. Trmnslated b; Hirrt Van 

Taylor {Itayard). — Diversions 0^1110 Echo Club: Uuilesqoc* of 
Taylor O'om), — lIUloHcal Drnniaii. Cnntniniiif; 'Clnncarly,' 

Tennyson (Lord) : A BiognphiMl Sketch. B; H. J. Jihhinos. Pott 
Thackerayana ; Notes bdJ Anecdotes. Willi Coloured Pronlispieea and 

lli—l Tp lliJstiilclir ibf IVltL UM lil » K n I- F AC H T I HCKK HtV. Clowll ««, lllfc f llw. jt. «rf. 

Thames. A New Pictorial History o( the. Br A. S. Kmaubss. 

Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire ol 

rS!S!'Sv£..iim,i,l'aM!t ua.i>i. c""" ''"'"^ ""'" """^ '^ i«»i 
Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr.8vo,c1..<i.cJ.ea.i pMtSvo,v.Ba, 

Tb« Tlolla-Plkrar. ]_ i»— * Wi iiUfc 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of ln4olence. With lotro- 
Thornbury (Walter), Books bv. 



TImbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cinth entra. 7*. M. each. 

BailliH RsMBtrliB bb4 aqHHlrlcl tiaa  5i«<n <>rTMfllaa, lavMita. S|ionli« Scm 

Transvaal ~cn>e). ByJotiwDEViLLiMs. With Map. Crown 8vo. 1 
Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Ciim hn Mh •iln, V- •'- «> : l>va In. nMMMt hMnh. w. •irlL 
•rlM Wkr wa Uw* Mow. I >'. SnrMnajn a raaiUy. 



Trollope (Prances E.), Novels by. 

Itt* Sbltt Vfu (ha Sw. I ^B»«)-* rnfrM*, 
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Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, UR.C.P.)* * 

Pailsars VM« ■•ttum 1 How lu Oct Most Hcnclt (torn ilcUkal A«lvicc Cr. tvo. u. ; 



— The 



Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Umil wllh an littreUyctluil. by tU MarquuSS OF LORMB, lg.T. Crown •»». dotlnnura, <r- 

Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

•Poetiv for Chttdrcn'MMl 'PriBCw Doraa.' Edhod. whh Noios and latroductloa. by R. H. SllEP. 
HBRD. V/kk Two Poitraks uid Facdmito of tho * Eany oa Roa« Pbf .' Crowa tvo. dub. y. td. 

a* Baaays of Mlltu I'txt tvo, priai«4 on Uid paper and halT-bouiitl, ai. 
Mm BasAJfa 1 Skeicbc* and Ouiractcrs by ClIARLBS Lamu, aaltcted ttom bb Lolton by PUKCT 
FiTZGBRAJ.li. IVmc •▼«. ckMh liiapt s#. 6A 
Tko Draaiatlo Buays of Chavlas Laaab. Whb Introductioa and NoUt by Bbamder Mat* 



THllwrs. and Sca^pbf Poitrait. 1-cap. tro. half-bound. t». Ui. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspcafc, Stc, bcior* Sir Tburnaa L^icy* toucMnff lieor-tlealini;. t^ih Sc|iceuib«r, islfe. To wkkb 
la addad. A Ooaffaranaa of Haatar ■dmuiid Bpaaaav wRU iba Hofi of Euas. louciiinK *^ 
Mtato of Ireland, lys- Fcap. tw>, balf'Roabwipba, a<. oA 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called fai EngUad Tha AraMRB Mltfhta* BntaKalaaaaata. Tranriaiod from Um Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated whb many hundretl Eni^ravioss frum Dcsiinit by II ARVBY. EdRcd by EOWAM D 
Si AHLB Y POuLB. Witb Prcfacn by S I'ANLHY LanU-IMOLK. Tliree Vula.. dewy tro. dutR, jx.Oif. oa. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Anaadotaa of tha Clav<y. Pom tro. laid paper. Jialf bound, u. 

PiMt 8vo, cItAh limp, ar. tJ. cucli. 
FogaaalB Aaaadotaa. | Thaa tflo l Anaodo ta a. 



Lehraann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each; cloth, is. 6d, each. 

Harry Vladyar al Canbrldga. 

CoBvaraatloaal HIala for \ottBg Shoolarai A Guide to Polite Talk. 



Leigh (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Priulcd on haud-made 

paper, buuud lu iMtckt.nm. y. _^________^______^^^_ 

Leiand (C. Oodf rey). — A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

Wilh Pla u ra»i. Crnwu Svo, ckAh, jr 

Lepelletler (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Qene. Translated irom 

the Ftencli l»y J ohn U H Vii.I.II <RS. Cr owa tvo. cloth , y. &/. ; past 8vo . p ictu r e board*, ar. 

Leys (John).— The Lind says : A Romance. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2i. 
Lindsay (Harry).— Rhoda Roberts: A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 

t ro. clct li. y^*»f- ^ 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

Crown tro. cloth esim. y. Oi/. each ; post Svo. Ihttlrated boartlt. ar. aach. 
Vatrlata Kamball. j lona. _ 1 UadarwhlahLordT With i« HiMtiaileM. 

Tba AiOMai»aa( of taain Dundaa. I JiyLoval* | Bow lag Itaa Wind. 
9hm World WaU I.oat. Wteh » IDuati^ I Paatoa Garaw. hlWonalre and Ubm. 

Tha Oaa Too Maay . 

Poat tvo, Uluttrated boards, ar. each. 
Habal of tiM VamUy. | Wllh a BUkaa TkiMUL 



Poit tvo, cloth Hmp, ar. 6tf. each. 
ritalk Btorlaa. | Oaraalvaat Enayt oa Wc 
•---"— ^ I Eatractf froia the Works of Mrs. Lynn Union. 



Salala Bvartoa. Crown tTO.'cloth extra, jt. td. 



Lucy (Henry W.).— Qldeon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth 

natra . .v- *«'^ I"** i^. iH mtrat ol Iman K »r. 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. ~ ~'~ 

Taraaa Itaaaa. Crown tvo. cloth extra, u. 

Brokan W ing a. WUh SU IMua rations by W. J. HbmwhsIY. Crewn tvo. ctoh aatra. tg. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

5?' "K5?!M^" ■•M^ Paakat. I^Mttvo. Bhislraled boardi. u, 
Bdaar WiaUoak. Cruwn tvo, ctoth extra. 6r. 



Macdonell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo. boards, ai. 



MacOregor (Robert).- Pastimes and Players : Notes on Popular 

Can m . Pm t tro. clot h B«p, u.Li. '^ 



"^iSX riSlffe iSf-A: -.'"»•"•««»«• ■"«» Undertone.; or, 



Mtak at TwUiy hu Crown tvo. doth estri, ii, 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 

AHtotonrolOarOwB TIoim. rra« tli* Acc«atloa of QoMn VIcloHa to Um G«awal EWclloii of 
itkk Library edition. Four Vol*.. dBwr •««• dock oxtra. b«i. mcIu^AIm a PorULAR 




JL Short History of Oar Own TImoa. Una Vol.* cnrnm uro, dolk ntn, Cr.— Aho • ChbaT 

FOPULAR Cditiom. poil Ko. dotk Hmp. at. Ml . 
JL Hlatery of tlio Ponr Ooor j O R . Four Voh.. domy t»o. d. ax., lat. aack. CVeli. I. Jl II. rm4f 



CrawR •*•, doth aitra. y. ML aach : part tvo^ Uhntratad boardt, af. cack; dotk iMp. at. ML 



Tho Watordalo Melfh^MW** 

■yBnomy'o DMiihIorb 

A Fair teson. 

Unloy Keohford. 

Daar Lady DiadRla« 

■la« ■Isaattaropo. With » nanrarieaa. 



Donna Qolxoto. ^Vhh n lllaairaiioaa. 
Tho Comot of a ■oaaon* 
■aid of Atliana. WHh n llastratloRt. 
Canlola: A tiirl wKk a Fortuaa. 
Tho Dictator. 



Tho Rlddlo Hint* Cromi tvo, doih, y. €4. 

Tho Throo DIsfraooSi and oth er Storlea . Crewa tro. d oth, $*, td. [Ott. *■. 

* Tho Kltfht Bononrahlo.* By Justin McCarthy, U.pJaiid hin. CAumLL PRAt& Ci««« 
tfOt aoth c«tni. 6f  

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

Tho Fronoh Rovointion. fComtltueal Aneably. tjBf^ti. Foar Voh.. Haaiy two, dotk. tat. radL 

An Ontllno of tho History of Irolaad. Crow* tvo. ts. : cMh. i«. M. 

Iroland SInoo tho Union i Sketches of 1 rbh I Ikrtory. t79B-j"Hw Crowa tvo, doth. «r. 

llallB In London t Poems. Small ty«s epiil dutli. y. M. '' 

Oar Sonsatlon Movol. Crown tvo, t4cture covor. u. i doth thnp. u. tl. 
Doom I An AlUntlc Episotk;. Crown tvow pktaro cover, ts, 
Dolly I A Hketck. Crown tvo, |»ktHra cover, ts, \ clelk Nmn. ts. &f. 



Lily Laso i A Rmnaaca. Crown tro. tilctnro cover. %s. ; cinlh Nimi, ts. t4. 
Tho Thoasand and Ono Days. Whk Two Plmiocravnraa. Two Vote., ciown 9n, haif-bd., ia». 
A London Logond. Crown tvo. doih, y. 6d.  
Tho Woyal Chrlstophor. Crewa tvo. ctoth. y. M. 

MacDonald (Qeorse, LL.D.), Books by. 

Works of Panoy aaalniadlaatlon. Ten VoK, i«mo. dotfi, iHt adgai^ hi doth caaa, ms. : cr 

the Vohmiee may he had teparately. hi GroSer doth, at if. td. each. 
VoL 1. WiTMtN AND WmiOUT.— TIIR lllDUKN LiPK. 

M If. Thr Disciplr.— Tiir gosprl womkn.— Book of sonnrts.— Organ Songs. 
N III. Violin songs.— Songs op thr Days and Nights.— a Book op DRHAMs.-ROADinDB 
Forms.— Forms for ciiildrkn. 

.. IV. PARARI.P.A.— DALLAI)S.-SC01CII SONCS. 

M V. A VI. PlIANrASTKSi A 1-aerle Kf>m-mre. | Vf4. VII. TlIB PORTRNT. 

H VIII. TIIH LfCaiT PRIHCI'SS.- Tint (ilANT'S llRART — Sll MHIW*. 

.. IX. Cross Purpoabs.- tub Golokn kkv.— tiir carasovn.-Litti.r davligiit. 
M X. THB Crubl Paintbr.— The wuw o' Rivvrn.— tub Casilb.— Tub Urokbn swords 
—Thr GRAY Wolf.— UwcLB Corwhlius. 

Pootloal Works of Gootio ■aobonald. Collected and Arransad by ths Anthof . Two VoU« 

crown tvOk backnanf lai. 
A Thvoofold Cord. Edited by Crorgr Mac Donalp. Poi t tvot dolb. s*> 

FhantastOSt A Faerie Romance. With »$ Hlmiratkias by J. BRLL. Crown Ivo. doth extra, y. ML 
Hoathor and Snow t A NovoL Crown tvo, cloth extra, y. ^t ; post tvo, Ihniraied boards, w. 
Llllth t A Romance. SBCOND EPtnoN. Crown tvo. cloth cmrai. 6f. 

MacUse Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 

torst SS Portraits by Daniel MaclisB: wkh Mcwiolr^-B*e(nmhlcal. Critical. DlbHiwraiMiikal 
and Anecdotal— Oustrative of tke Lkenanrc ei the former half of the hsiant Cantnry. by William 
Bates. B. a. Crow tvo. ctoth c« if «. js. td. 

Macquold (Mrs.), Works by. Sqnara 8vo. cloth extra, 64. each. 

In ths Ardonnos. whh 9a lihtstratlons by Thomas R. Macquohx 

Plotnros and Logonds from Normandy and Brittany. 34 llhitts. by T. R. UACQUOlIk 

Throndh Mormandy. With yv IRottratloiMby T. R. Macquoio. and « Map. 

Shroaih Brittany. Whh 3) Hhntratlens by T. R. MACnuoiD. and a Map. 
hont xorfcshlro. Wkh 6; IB natnutows b y T. R. MacQUOIP. 

Post tvOk Bostrated beards, tr. each. 
Tho Byfl Byo, and ether Storici. t L o ot Boss, and other b t onea. 



Magician's Own Book, The: Perfonnances with ERgs, Halt, &c 

Edhed by W. H. CRHMRR. WBh see lt>i«tr«tlow«. Crown tvo . cfat h extr a, js.td, 

Mneic Lantern, The, and its Manaf;cmcot : Including full Practical 

IXirctinn^ By T. C JlP rwnw III . With ip lllwMra tiona. Cr own tv o. ir. ; tloth. ii. »/. 

Max:na Cliarta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the Britiah 

Mttseom, j re«t b y a fe et, wit h Anns awl Seah emblaaoned In GoM and CqIoots. y. 

Mailory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d* Arthur: The Stories of King 

AfthnrXad of the Knifhts of the Rooad T^blt. (A S e l ect i on.) ^difed ^ $, MONTGOVEBIB tAM 
cmc. Poit 8v9b dgth Hasp. ^. 
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Mallock (W. H.)t Works by. 

Th« Maw RtpabUo. Foat tvo, picture cortr, «f. i dolh llaip, tr. «A 

Th« H«W F»al ft YlrglaUti Poshivisin on aa Iilaa<L Post Uro. cloth, m. 64. 

A KonuuiM of th* Mint t— nth C>ntttry« Crewn t»o. docb tt. ; post tvo. IDusL lieafdi, if. 

PfMma. Small 410, fiarclunent. 81. 

to Ltfa WorUi Uwlnj? Crown 8yo, doth crtta. to. 

Marks (H. S.p R.A.), Pen and Pencil Sketches by. With Four 

Ph oto grarutot and i a6 IBintra tiot n. T iro VoU. dcaiy Ifo, doth, sar . 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introdttctloiii. byCo lonol CUHNINCIIAU. Crawn tvo. cloth extra, y. 6J. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 21. each. 

A HarvMt of WU4 Oats. I FIgbUntf (too Alp« 

Open I Sooamo I IWvUtea In Flro. 



Massineer's Plays* From the Text of William Gipford. Edited 

by COL CUNMtwr.HAM. Crown t»o, cl o th ex tra, y. 6J, 

Masterman (J.).— Half«a-Dozen Dau ghte rs. Post 8vo , bo ards. 2s. 
Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo^ illus- 

trated boerda, ar . ; cloth limp, «r. 6rf. 



Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 

A Soldlov of Vortuao. Crown ivo, 



itro. clot h, y . y . t po t 8vo. Uostrated boaidn af. 

Crown tfOk cloth, %t. 6d each. 

^ I Tho Voleo of the t _ 

Dr. Hnmooy** Pailont* ny L. T. Mbauu and CLii'h'OKU IIai.ihax. M.D. 



In an Iron Grip. I Tho Voleo of the Chavmor. with 8 ISnsiratloM. 

r*« AUaat. Hit, 



Merrick (Leonard), Stories by. 

Tlia Man who was Ooo4« P oat ftro. pkrtare boarJi. a*. 

Crown 8ve^ doth, y. M. ench. 
Thia Sta^a of Foola. | Cyo thint A nan gh tcrof t he Phi toihiea. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SW H HT and J. A aUOY Knox. W hh b6$ llhatratlona. Crown 8» o. ctoth eatra. jt. 6d. 

Mlddlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post Svo. illust. boards, 21. each. 

To noh an< Oo. | Mr. Bort lUon. 

Miller (Mrs. P. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Young; or. The 

llouMOf IJfe. With numerous lUuitratlona. Post Svo, cloth Ump. nf. 6rf. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post Svo, zi. each ; cloth, u, 6d. each. 

Tho ttyldaaa of Iho Skin. Whh Dlroctkot for Dial. Soepa, Hatha. Wbies. Jbc 
Vho ■aSiln DIaoaaoa of (ho Skin. ^^ 

Tho Lawa of Ufo, and Ihalr Kolatloa to Diooaaoa of tho Skin. 



Mint o (Wm.).~Was She Oood or Bad? Cr. Svo, if.; cloth, ii. 6d, 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 31. td. each« 

Tho Onn-Mnnnovi A Romance of Zululand* With a Frontlniece by Stani.by U Wooow 
Tho buek of Oorard KIdteloy. Whh a Frontispiece Inr 9rANUiv L. Woon. 
Tho Kliig*a AaaogaL WftJi Six rullpaan lUusUations by Stanlby L. Wood. 
Eonahaw Fannlnfo Qnoat. Whh a Yrontlsplec* by Stawley L. Wood. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Hathovoowrt Hootory . Poet iro, Unatnted booida aiv 

That Olrl In aiaok. Crown 8to, doth, u.td. 

Moncrleff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

Whh Seven Etchlnn by JOHN Puttiii, W. Q. Okciiakkson. J. MACWlitRTUB. CoUN llUNTita. 
K. MaCHBTII and TOM Ckaiiam. Imp cr bUto, buchram, au. _* 

Moore (Thomas). Works by. 

Tho Bpionroan 1 and Alelphron. Posl Sre, hatfbound. ar. 

Vroaa and Yorooi faichKlbia Sup pr e med Passages from the MRUOIRS OP LORD BYRON. Edhcd 
by R. H. SIIEPHBKO. WithPoftraic Crown^»o.ck)ilic»tra. 7/.6,/. 

Mnddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

Crown tvo. clolli aitn. %t. td, each. 
Maid Marian and Kohln Hood. Wkh ta ittaatntioiis by S tamlby WooUl 
BaaUo tho Joator. Wkh Prenttepiece by Stanlby Wood. 



_. ,^ ^ ^ . . PettSre,Shii4ratedboM«ta.a*. each. 

rbo Doad Han*a Soorat. j Prom tho Booom of tha Doob. 

•lorlee Vti?d ans VoaititWt roitffo, aiiiiiiiitca t^Mcdi, v. ; doih, « . o<. 
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Marray (D. Christie), Novels by. 



Marray (D. Christie) ami Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Qm n«MliuV*twiu." "' **' "\ Tha atahova- Blbla. 

Pwa JaBaa-mail—.fti. WMtitiMimigMii,A. FomUTien^C. wicolmt. 

Marray (Henry), Novels by. 
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P«yn (James), Novels by. 



I>hl) Mnr's Sketcb-Eioo^ 'CimiaiainR'si Humbraii* Cartooni. A 

NHMiW CnniMi^>IMk.«.M 

PhlpMn (Dr. t. L.):— FiimOMS VtoliiiUu and Fine Violins: 

t^J AunjCTX. ).— UTd/tibvcla ceT'PMt SvbTillualraled board*. iT. 
Plancbe (J. R.), Wor1u by. 

»■■<■  ■< Fa —H. lll>-l>l» >Vll>i'lnlnlililcUlwl^ r».W «Cm«l'«M. Cn^lhf. iVuKIl 

PlutarchTTfves of lilustrlous'Meii. With Noies and a Life of 
Poe'87EdpFATfrii)'^libilc«"W'ork»i<rpTOiBand PMifyrwiih loi^ 



PullocklWIIIred).— War'and a Wheel : The 6r:^-Turkish War li 

P"ope'rP6e"tlMrWork»r~PcMr8"vorcloth"iimp. XI. 

Porter (Johnj.—KlngicJere. Edil«Il)y BvitOM Whbber. Wilh ig 

Pr"acd~(Mrs. Cnmpbe1l)","N6^v"els'by.~>oit Sv^rflfullt: WV, 27."iSh: 




Proctor 



TRlcltiird A.). WbrkVby, 

>■« •< >lM ailFi WMiII IBuMiHMiH. llmMmwmln,ilitliwttn.v.U 

maMtSAT M-mtomL Wiik £i Uip< tu i>»t NH u tii tk> Vui. OonW' 

KBUtar BrtlBH iM*lM. C»<~*n>.ck>kuin.6i. 

■uara ka« UalfntHi. IVMb •> Sitd rum. Omr (n, cImIi liUI. i«. V. 

naMMaimiMu4a*ub wiiiiiiniHi»i:a>wi>i!iin>. c~nin.<>o 

n« ■'Blr*r«>>< ■■■■i'H' WU iwHiniui latwiiitiini. Cia>Bho,(l«B<ii 
WH** m4 MmH «(•«■<>«« WorMrt. Li9-n <> ^ c. «4. 
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Pfyee (Richard).— Mlw Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8»o. cloth. 

itill Pww In iiM. b r flAL LUPLOW. y. li^.! IWH 111. WinMJ hurill. M. 

Ramboaaoi t (J.j ^"EIJ'*'' Astronomy, Translated bj- C. B. Pit- 

R«ndolph (Ueut.-Col. Georce, U.S.A.).— Aunt AblsaU Dykes; 
Read (Qeneral Meredith). -Historic Studies In Vaud, Berne, 

■act SjioT;_WIi»ji_M£mb irinMn llJi. T-o VcH, iWwf ■>». i lmfc. *■■ 

Rcadc's (Charles) Novels. 

nw New CiiltRleil tjaHAIV l!I>ITIOM. TovptPlo h SncnlHii Vot«Hi, M la ■» Icac rilnn 
ITP*. |Htnl«d «■ taM poptf. Mid chr^iilr boand Im dDlh, p<k« ji. 64. •■ch. 



X£!3 



Hiu^ Cmk. t Orimtli aammt, 

rsml PIKr. I Put VsnrHlttB Uti rll 



Ridden (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

WalMBMHMi Cnmm l?j. itn lli nKfc y. fc : pwHw. Mi > 
TkB ValBtaKblMd MoBM. ' 1 rJn'W 



Rtmmer (Alfred), Works hy. Scinnra 8vo. dotb gilt, js. id. each. 

Rives (Ameiiej.— Bariiara Derlnz. Crown 8vo, cioih extra, 31. 6d. 
^binsoii^'t riisoe. t3y Daniel DHFoiii \Vith 37 lUuilralioni by 
Koblnson (FTW^STNoveis by! 

ttohtiison (I'hil)," Works b■yT~Cro^yn «;;5rci5(ireitra,'6J7eicin 

Ttaa PhU* mrA*. I Tka tBtW Buata. 

Tha_PMU »m Wtani WHlUi. ri.»i««. mK Inmtt. 

Roctiefoucsuid's MaxImB and Moral RellectlonsJ With l4oics 
Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A Litt of the Principal Warriori who ir 
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Rosen^arten (A.)*—- A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

Utcd Uy W. C'Di.uiTT-SAHn ARS. Willi 6>J lllustralioii«. Ciowii Svo, cUrth rrtr*. 7*. UA 

Rowley (Hon. IIiikIi), Works by. Post 8vo, cloili, 2S, OJ, each. 

Panlanat RIddlts and Jokoa. Wiih numcruMS IBiuiltaiiuuiL 
Mora Punlana* I'roJuscly llluKtratctl. 



Runclman (James), Stories by. Post Svo, bds., 2s. ea.; cl., 21. 6d, ea. 

Sktp pa ra H ShaUb aak a. | Oraca Balma ^n'a S w —tha aif C | Bobooto a Sah elaya. 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A CoUDtJpy BwaaUiaart. Crown Rvo. cloth, y. 6J. poft tre, plctura iMwds. u, 
Tba Drift of Fata. Crown ivo. ilutli. y. &/. 



Russell (W. Clark), Novels, Ac, by. 

CrowB tvo, doth extra, jf. 6J. each ; post tvo, iOiistrntvtl boarUik at. each ; doth Ibiip, ar. &/. each. 

Tba Komanoa 
In tba Vlddla WiOob. A a Oaaan 

Ob tbo Fo'k'ala Haad. 
A Voyatfa to iba CapOf 
A Book for tba Hammoak. 
Vba Hyatary of tba *Ooaan Btav.* 



Mw Bhlpmata 
AIo 



noa of Janay llarlowa. 

Trafady. 

ata Loulaa. 



foaa on a Wlda Wida Baa. 
Tba Oood Bblp * Moboak.* 
Tba Phantom Daath. 



Crown itOt doth. y. 6d. each. . 

Tba Tala of tba Tan. With » Ittiotra- I laHatba HaBT I TbaCoavletBblB. 
tioasbyG. MoNiBAKD. | UaartofOak. | Tba Laat Batry. 



Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. doib extra, y. 6d, each ; post 8*0. Uliistrated lioanls, %t. each. 
A Vallow of Trinity. With a Note liy OLIVKK WrnoIiLL IIoliies and a Frontispiece. 
Tba Junior Daan. I Tba If aator of Bt. Banadiot'o. I To HIa Own M«at«c^ 

Orabavd Damarak 1 In tba Faca of tba W orld. | 

Fi"i|i. 8iru, cloth buanU. is. («/. each. 
Tba Old Mald'a Bwoaihaart. | Hodaat Uttia Banu 

Tba Tramlatt Plamonda. Crown tyo. cloth extra. y.UI. 



Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Editioa. 

Cr own 8vo. doib . y. 6>f 

Sala (Qeorge A . ).~aasl ig ht and D aylig ht. Post 8vo. boards, 2f. 
Saunders (John), Novels by. 

Crown Ivob doth extra, y. «•/. wkch ; pott tvo, Illiu4ratc*l iHiar*!*. ex. each. 
Guy WaUrman. ( Tba Lion In tbaPaili. 1 Tl*a Two Droaaai 

Bou nd to t b a W baal. Crown tvo. cloth CKtra. y. 6i/. 



Saunders (Katharine), Novels by. 

Crown tvo, cloth extra, y. 6J, each ; poet tvo, Ulustratc-d board*. iu. 

SlM^^i tf.f Bllsabatb. 1 Haart Balvatfa. 

Tba Hlfb HUla. | Babaat lan. 

Joan ■amrwaathar. Post Svo. Uuttrated txKuds. %u 
Old aon'a Boolu Crown Svo. doth extra, y. 61L 

Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

My Ex Chieflns|>cctor CavanaCH. Pott tvo, P lustratcil boanl a. a x. ; cim b. a/, ti. 

Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain- 

fani: I£ xperiments la Drawiaerooui or ' White ' Mack. Uy W. II. CauUkB. Wkh aoo llhittratieas. Crowa 
tvo, clot h extra . 4*. M^ *_ 

Segurn (U (I.), Works by. 

Tba Country of tba Paaalon nay (Obarammartfaa) and the llighlaads of Bavaria. Wkk 

Map and » llhutraiiom. Crown tvo. cloth extra, y. 6r/. 
Walka In Alglara. With Two tiapi and 16 lllustriUUMiv Crown Svo, doth eatra. 6f. 



Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post Svo, cloth, 2x. 64. 
Sergeant (Adeline).— Dr. Endlcott's Experiment. Cr. 8vo.3s.6i. 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, 

With IBttttraiiom. cokMircd and phda, liy J. Mora SMITH. Crown 410^ cloth glk. y. 6A 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Lifd^ 

the r.«Mi<ii and .S|M>ri«, tlio Maiiiiert. Cnttoina, and l*olk lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. Bmj'lL 
Ult.D. Willi 4- lUutiNiiou*. Cf uwn St«h <ii»(h irUi, y. W. 
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Shar p (Wi ll iam).— Children of To«morrow. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6f. 
Shelley's (Percy Byashe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

liriitnl. PreracfKl. and Annotated br R. HBIUIB SHBPIIBMIi. Five Vols., ctown tvo, cloth, y. td, aach. 
Pootleal Works, in Threo Voh. i 

VoL I. IninMluctloii by the Editor : Po^hofneua Fratmentf of Maqruv* Nkhohon ; Shellejr'a Corr»> 
•pondencc with Stockd.ile: Tbo Wnnderinf Je»t Queen MaK with the Notes » Alaater, 
and other roems ; RoMlind and Helen ; Promeiheos Unbound ; AdonaK Ac 
It n. Laon and Cvthna: The Cendt Julw and Maddaloi Swdlfoot th« Tyrantt Tba Wkdi of 

Atlas; Emp«ychldlon : HeHas. 
M ITI. PosthumoiH rortn^ t The Masqua of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Promm Works, in Two Vols, i 
Vol. ]. I'hc Two Rmnancrs nf Z.v.lro7ri ami Sf. Tnrynr : the rhtliltn nml Mariow r.impMctS} A Rcfn* 
tall««i of Ucifin ; Lrltct^ tn l^rtirh Hunt, ami some Minor Wrilln^s and I'raKHtenls. 
m ll« The I'.tsays] Ijriicrs Trom Abroad; Transbtlons and l-'rainttriits, editad by Mrs. SHBLUIVa 

AViih a Ilio|;ra|ihy ol Shelley, and an Imles of the Prose Works. . 
 AHo a lew copies of a I.AKUR-PArER Epitioh. s toIs.. cloth, £9 ns,6tf. 



Sherar d (R. H.).— R ogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6J. 
Sheridan (General P. H.)f Personal Memoirs of. With Portraits, 

Maps, and Facsim ile s. Tw o Vols., dem y 8ve. cloth. a4r. 

Sheridan's (Richard ~BrhisleyjrComplete Works, with Life and 



Anrcdn«c«. Inrimlimr hli nr.imatle Wrftlnes. his Works hi Prosa and Poetry. TranslallofM, Speeches 
liliiMr.ili«>n^ Crown H»o, cloth, y. ( 
jol for Ssandal, and othrr Itivs. 
Bhsrldan's Com«dl«si The Rivals ami Tha Sohool for Beandal* Uditcfl. with an Intro- 



and iiArs. With 10 liliiMr.ili«>n^ Crown Mvo. cloth, y. M. 
Ths Rivals. Ths Sohool for Ssandal, and othrr Itivs. Post tvn, kalMmnml, er. 



dticiion and Notes to r.ii h Itty, ami a liloi;ra|*liical Sketch, by IIRANUHR MATTIIBWS. With 
llhiMiatiiint. IVmy Rvn, h.nlf-pnn.hiiirnt. ttf. <m/. 



Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

Ihow in ' Arcidla.* Whh Poitrak, Memorial-lntrodnctioa, Notca, ftc. by the Rar. A. B. GROSABT. 
P.P. Three Vols., crown fro, cloth boards, y. 6rf. each. 



Signboards : Their History • including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Char.icters. By jACOn LARWOOOand JOHl 
piece and 91 Illustrations. Crown g»o, cloth extra, js. 64. 



Sims (Ueorge R.), Works by. 

VvA Sto, nmtrated boards, u. each ; cloth llnp. ar. 6d. each. 

Tha King o* BsHs. 
Vary Jana's Mamolra. 
■arjr 4 ana Marrlad. 
Tlnhlatop's Crima. 



Dramaa of Lifa* Whh 60 lllustratloos. 

■amolrs of a Landlady. 

■y Two WIvas. 

Beanos from iho Bhow. 

Ttaa Tan Cammnndmantd 1 Stories. 



Zeph I A Circu% Story, AC. 

Tales el To-day. 

Crown firo. |Mit«»c cover, ir. c.ich ; cktlh. i r. M. each. 
The Dafonat Reelior and Readeri Bcini; Keadinies and Recitatioes In Prose and Verse 

lelerti-d from hit own Works by til'.oKGB Rt SlUS. 

The Gaee of George Candlemas. I Dagonal Diitlea. (Fron Tkt Ki/kt^.} 



Rogves and Yagabonds. A New dlition. Crown 8*0. cbth. y. &/. 

Bow the Peer Llvei .md Horrible London. Crown ftvo, picture corcr, tf. 

Degonel Abroad. Crown Kvo. rivih. .v* ^f- '• 1^^ ^o, iiktura l>n.irtls, 3t. 



Sister Dora; A Biography. I3y Margarbt Loni^ialb. With Four 

Illustration s. Pe my 9wo, picture corer, </#. } cloth, 6d. 

Sketcliiey ( A rih ii r) . — A~Ma tcli I ii the_pafE Post^Bvo, boards, is , 
Sianfc Dictionary (The) : Etyinological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Crfiwn Siro, cloth e^lra. w. frf. ________^_^_^^_^^^^^_^__ ' 

Smari~(liawley)r Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth, y. 6d, each ; post trcs pklnra Itoards, cr. each. 
■aairioe and Benedlok. \ with ont Love or Lloaned. 

Crown 8to. cloth. %t. M. each. 
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